




SOME POOR RELIEF 
QUESTIONS. 





PREFACE. 


Mr. Murray has asked me to write a few 
lines by way of Preface to my daughter’s 
book, and I have much pleasure in. doing 
so. Though I fear I cannot claim to form 
an impartial ppinion, still it seems to me 
that it will be useful, and I know that it 
has been carefully prepared. 

The idea is taken from the valuable 

» 

“ Handbook to Political Questions of the 
Day,” by Mr. Sydney Buxton, who has 
also been kind enough to look through 
the proofs and make many valuable sug- 
gestions. 

* As be says of f\is own book, so also in 
the # present case there is no attempt to 
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weigh the arguments, or. to indicate in 
any way which of the arguments are in 
the .Author’s opinion most important, and 
which are weak or fallacious, or to arrange 
them in the order of their importance. 
She has simply attempted to give the 
arguments on each side of the ques- 
tion, avoiding any indication of her own 
opinion. 

There are some, no doubt, who think 
that any discussion of these questions is 
unnecessary ; that charity can be beneficially 
administered and the Poor Law problems 
solved by the light of Nature ; that goodwill 
is alone necessary. The Charity Organisa- 
tion Society has even been accused of “ too 
much thought.” This, however, is surely a 
commendation, rather than a reproach. 
It has been truly said that as much suffering 
has been caused in the world by want of 
thought, as by want of .heart ; and*, this in 
true all along the line, — of impulsive legis- 
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lation, and ill-considered actions, as well 

as of hasty words. Charity will not be 
any the less loving because it is wise 
and well-considered. The maze of con- 
flicting reports issued by the Royal Com- 
mission on the Aged Poor shows the 
intricacy and difficulty of one, among so 
many questions dealing with the relief of 
the poor. • 

Miss Sewell, who speaks with much ex- 
perience and weight on these subjects, in 
an admirable paper “On the Conditions 
of Effectual Work among the Poor,” has 
well shown how much special knowledge * 
is • needed, and how the best intentions, 
without it, may do more harm than 
good. 

There are many ways in which unwise 
charity increases and embitters poverty. 
The crude plans and* proposals jerked out 
by kind, but thoughtless people, seem to 
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have the general characteristic and tendency 

to weaken the feeling of individual self- 
dependence. There are many who appear 
to think that pauperism would cease to be 
pauperism if it were only made sufficiently 
pleasant, and especially if the pauper is 
allowed to retain his vote. But food and 
dress are merely accessories ; the essence 
of pauperism is that it is a condition of 
dependence. 

The changing conditions of the country 
continually raise fresh problems. I see 
with pleasure that the number of aged 
paupers tends to decrease, and I hope this 

r 

diminution will continue. On the other 

C 

hand we may encounter a formidable 
difficulty in the future from the present 
tendency to fixed rates of wages. Will 
not the result be that men below the 
average strength, or above a certain age, 
will find it more and more difficult* to 
obtain employment ? It would be very 
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desirable if our. Trades Councils would 
consider whether any steps could be taken 
to fneet this danger. 

We are sometimes told that the rich are 
getting richer, and the poor poorer. This 
is a great mistake. Sometimes I think that 
the rich are getting poorer. But however 
this may.be, and while no doubt there is 
still a terribly sad amount of poverty and 
suffering, still it seems impossible for any 
one who studies the question, who looks to 
the Savings Bank Returns, to the Reports 
of the Friendly Societies, to the Poor Law 
Reports, and other sources of social sta-* 
tistics, to repress the hope that the hard 
lot of the poor is becoming somewhat less 
intolerable. For this there are three main 
causes : the rise in wages, the fall in prices, 
and last, but not least, better administra- 
tion. 

* • * 

It ;s in the hope of doing something to 
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diminish suffering and improve the lot of 
the poor, by assisting to secure a wise 
administration of the Poor Law and* of 
funds devoted to charity, that this book has 
been prepared. 

JOHN LUBBOCK. 
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SOME 

POOR RELIEF QUESTIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 

OUT-DOOR AND IN-DOOR RELIEF. 

It is urged that out-door relief — i.e., 
relief given to people at their own homes 
— should be confined, as far as possible, . 
to temporarily urgent cases of sickness 
and accident, and to widows during 
the first month of widowhood, on the 
grounds : — * 

* The present Poor Law enables Boards of Guardians to reduce 
out-relief to a minimum, if not practically to abolish it altogether ; 
and many of those who desire to see strict administration univer- 
sally*applied, ^et oppose legislative enactment as unnecessary and 
undesirable. 
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(i) Thai out-door relief js the main cause 
of pauperism , and tends directly to , its 
increase. 

By giving out-relief, we make people paupers 

who would not become so if we offered them the 

/ 

house. 

T. Bland Garland, late Chairman Brad field B. of 
Guardians, P. L. Conference Reports , 1888, 
p. 244. 

“ It (out-relief) is a far-reaching evil, much 
more so than is generally supposed. Not only 
the recipients are pauperised by it, but the whole 
neighbourhood, for a considerable area, learn to 
depend upon it when it is given freely. . . . The 
actual numbers in receipt are no criterion to the 
numbers that, though not in receipt of it, are. 
being pauperized by the expectation of it. I can 
speak very strongly from my own personal obser- 
vation of twenty years on this subject. . . . Then 
out-door relief increases in-door relief. That point 
is plain to the observation of any expert in poor* 
law matters.” 

T. Bland Garland, Charity Organisation Review , 
June, 1891. 

Out-relief is the chief cause of pauperism, and 
accounts for four-fifths of the pauperism of this 
country, drunkenness and crime contributing vary 
♦little to it. 


Ditto. 
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“ That out-door Relief habitually operates as the 
Commissioners assert, is thetestimony of Poor Law 
Inspectors repeated year after year in their annual 
reports of the Local Government Board. One 
and all declare that the supply creates the demand, 
that pauperism increases by leaps and bounds 
when the administration is lax. . . 

i “The State and Pensions in Old Age,” J. A. 

Spender, p. 148. 

The degree of indigence and misery is exactly 
in proportion to the assistance given to the poor 
by rates. 

Arthur Young. 

Facility of relief must of necessity tend to the 
increase of pauperism unless there be counteract- 
ing causes of trade, &c. 

T. Mackay, Charity Organisation Review , Ap. 1894, 

p. 171. 

Xi • - • nine-tenths of the Poor Law applicants 
are created by the system, and if it was not for 
the system, those people would not have existed 
in their present condition at all.” 

W. Vallance, Clerk to the Whitechapel B. of 
Guardians, P. L. Conference Reports , 1889, p. 

361. 

u It is tfie mal-adminfstration of the Poor Lav/ 
in the* past which has made so much misery 

b 2 
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in our parishes, both# in th^ town and in the 
country.” 

Canon Willes, Guardian, Basingstoke, P, L\ Con- 
ference Reports , 1 890, p. 233. * 


( 2 ') That an out-7'dief system perpetuates 
and increases misery and suffering , and 
is no real kindness to the poor. 

“ To those who desire improved administration 
out-relief stands condemned for two chief reasons. 
Firstly, because it perpetuates the misery it pro- 
fesses to relieve, and secondly because of its 
cruelty.” , 

Baldwyn Fleming, Pauperism and Relief Reprint 
from the Annual Report of the L. G. Board* 
1889—90. 

Out-relief instead of being a kindness to the 
.people is deepi}' injurious to them.* 

• T. Bland Garland, late Chairman Bradfield B. of 

Guardians, P. L . Conference Reports , 1888, 
p. 41. 

* “ . . . during the last twenty years Poor Law administration 
has been the chief woik of my life, with the sole object of helping to 
raise poor people within my reach from the slough of pauperism ; 
as each of these years have passed, I have been more and more 
satisfied that the only practical way of attaining this object is by 
abolishing out-relief, and that it is the greatest cruelty to the 
labouring people to give it. I think that no intelligent person who 
will carefully study the history of the Poor Law can dt^ibt this.”* 

T. Bland Garland, P. Z. Conference Reports , 1890* 
p. 244. • 
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A prodigal systwn of cfut-relief will in the long 
run defeat the object in view and increase the 
misery which it is intended to alleviate. 

Out-door Relief, Report of Edmund H. Wodk- 
house, First Annual Report of the L. G. Boards 
1871—2, Appendix B., p. 97. 

The system “takes away from a man the in- 
' centives which nature provides to induce him to 
practise the virtues of prudence, economy and 
thrift, and to seek to improve his condition in 
life.” 

Rev. J. F. A. Hervey, Report of the Eastern Dis- 
trict , P. L. Conference , 1883. 

An out-relief system “ manufactures paupers 
wholesale, and makes any improvement in the 
condition of the poor impossible.”* 

A. G. Crowder, Guardian, St. George’s- in-the-East. 
Evidence given before the Committee of the H. of 
Lords on P. L. Relief \ 1888, p. 213. 


“ I think we ought gradually, if possible, to do 

* 

away with out-door relief, not merely to relieve 

* “My view is that the out-door relief system is so utterly de- 
moralising to the character of the poor, that I deliberately would 
take the risk of a few hard cases arising, rather than continue a 
practice which, in my opinion, manufactures paupers wholesale, and 
makes any improvement in th® condition of the poor impossible. ” 

A. G. Crowder. Evidence given before the Committee 
of the H. of Lords on P. Z, Relief 1888, p. 213. 
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expense, but for the benefit *f the poor them- 
selves.” _ . • 

Earl Spencer, P. L. Conference Reports , 1876, p. 56. 

“There need be no cruelty in the strict ad- 
ministration of out-door relief ; the actual cruelty 
consists in encouraging habits of extravagance 
and intemperance, by holding out assistance from 
the rates in an agreeable form, to all who may be 
pinched.” 

J. Jones, Guardian, Stepney, L, Conference 
Reports , 1876, p. 571. 

Guardians cannot indulge themselves in this’ 
easy way of giving relief without causing a great 
amount of suffering, and doing great injury to the 
character and condition of the people. 

Outdoor Relief, and 41 A More Excellent Way,” by 
. Rev. Wm. Bury, Chairman Brixworth B. of 

. Guardians, 1895. 


(3) That out-relief creates distress by in- 
creasing the rates, and by bringing 
many persons on to the parish who 
would not othei wise be obliged to have 
recourse to parochial relief. 

“ . . .so many thousands live just on the 
verge of pauperism, that any addition to local 
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burdens may maka many who were before the 
payers of rates become the recipients of parochial 
relief.” 

Prof. H. Fawcett, “Pauperism : its Causes and 
Remedies,” p. 37. 

« 

"... every case in which out-relief is given 
has a direct tendency to encourage others to 
apply for it, so that, when relief out of the work- 
house is freely given, the number of paupers and 
consequently the amount of poor-rates will be 
constantly increasing. And it cannot be doubted 
that every additional penny which is added to the 
burden of local taxation, must be the means of 
bringing upon the rates many of those who were 
previously living upon the verge of pauperism.” 

Out-door Relief Report of Ed. II. Wodehouse* 
First Annual Report of the L. G. Board % 1871 — 

P- 97 - 

* 

“ we are not administering a charitable 
institution, we are administering that which costs 
many a great deal of care and pains and perse- 
verance to pay.” 

Rev. R. J. Tacon, East and West Flegg B. of 
Guardians, P. Z. Conference Reports , 1891, p. 
356 . ' 

’ ( 4 ) a.- — That wherias an indoor policy tends 
• to ensure better wages and more constant 
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employment to the working classes, out- 
relief lowers wages and hinders, the 
chance of obtaining better remunera- 
tion or more regular employment . 

... a farmer does not dare turn off his men 
in consequence of a transient interruption to his 
work when he knows that the only resource of 
the labourers may be to break up their establish- 
ments and goto the workhouse. . . Hence thework- 
house relief brings in aid the operation of private 
interest to induce the farmer to give permanent 
employment to his men ; and it is important to 
mark that the hardship of sending a labourer and 
his family to the workhouse, the great topic of 
popular outcry, is the very circumstance that 
forms the labourer’s safeguard against being 
•thrown upon the parish, and secures him con- 
stant work.” 

Report of the P. /. Commission , 1839, p. 131. 

Report ofE. C. Tufnkli., Esq. 


" Whenever relief is given to a person already 
earning something, the result necessarily is to 
depress the wages of other persons following the 
same occupation, because the pauper labourer can 
afford to take less than fus fellows, having the 
difference made up to him by the union. ’They 
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are therefore obliged to come down to the lower 
rate which the pauper determines.” 

• Out* door Relief, Prof. Bryce, P \ L. Conference 

Reports y 1876, p. 15. 

“ If the employer of labour has to pay more 
rates he can spend less in wages, and eventually 
the cost of local taxation must affect both the 
rent and the earnings of the labouring popu- 
lation. 

41 Pauperism and Relief,” Baldwyn Fleming, In- 
• spector of the L. G. Board, Reprinted from the 
Annual Report of the L. G, Board , 1889—90. 

“ I think that for every penny you give, in out- 
door relief you take away two pence from the 
wages.” 

Evidence of Alhert Pell, before the Select 
Committee of the //. of Lords on P. L. Relief y 
1888, p. 165. 

“ The relations between the poor-rates and 
labour wages are not now so scandalous as they 
were before the Poor Law Act of 1834. • • • But 
the principle remains the same now as it was half 
a century ago.” 

Escott’s “ England,” 1885, p. 197. 

If a man’s wages are sufficient to enable him 
to maintain himself he opght not to require relief; 
4t if they are not sufficient, the sooner they become 
so the ‘better, but the last way likely to make 
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them so is to supplement them witfi out-door 
relief. The out-door relief system tends to make 
men poor, to keep them poor, to keep them down 
and to keep them back ; to create the very 
poverty it subsequently attempts most imperfectly • 
to alleviate, and so far from increasing a labourer’s- 
income to diminish it, or at all events to keep it 
stationary.” 

Rev. J. F. HtffcVEY, Report of the Eastern District 
P. /,, Conference , 1883. 

“ ... in the interest of the wage earner it is- 
necessary to administer the law so as to deter 
people, except in the last resort, from throwing 
themselves on the poor-rate.” 

T. Mackay, The Working Class and the Poor 
Law, P. L. Conference Reports , 1851, p. 285. 


(4B) — That cases are constant of out-door 
relief promoting under -payment. 

Out-relief “ lowers the rate of wages. The 
pauper can afford to sell his labour much cheaper 
than the man who is supporting himself. We 
had strong evidence of that in the enquiry of the 
Poor Law Commission of 1834, and I think 
that all observant men and women that have been, 
engaged in poor-law administration will bear me 
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out in saying that ii has been fully confirmed 
since then,” 

T. Bland Garland, late Chairman Bradfield B. of 
Guardians, Charity Organisation Review , June, 
1891, p. 246. 

“ The fact that wages are lowered by poor-rates 
is no secret to employers of labour, for it is 
in evidence that in numerous instances they have 
favoured parish relief for that very reason, . . * 
And we find that the granting of this relief, with 
the view of giving lower wages, not only prevailed 
under the unamended Poor Law, but has been 
practised to a considerable degree under the less 
favouring conditions of the amended law.” 

“ Dispauperisation,” Pretyman, p. 66. 


( 5 ) That out-relief is virtually a form of 
wage. But a form of wage of the most 
undesirable kind; and it were better that 
the money spent in out-rclief should go, 
as it would under a strict system of 
administration , to the working classes 
directly in the form of wages. 

“ Where labourers, with an ordinary degree of 
prudence, cannot maintain themselves and their 
families ^without parish relief, such relief is part 
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of their own wages kept back to be doled out to 
them as emergency requires.’* 

“ The Original,” Walker, p. 406. :f 

“ It is better for the working classes and all 
sections of the community that he should be paid 
suitable wages than that he should make up for 
the deficiency by doles of anylcind.” 

E. W. Brabrook, Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies — British Assoc., Aug. 5th, 1892. 


(6) That a system of out-relief is incom- 
patible with thrift and independence , 
and is a great incentive to improvidence ; 
whereas a restriction of out-relief has 
been found largely to increase the useful 
activity of friendly societies and savings 
banks, of which out-relief indisposes 
people to take advantage. 

“ There is no single point in which those best 
acquainted with the subject more entirely concur 
than in recommending a more stringent adminis- 
tration of out-door relief as the besj: encourage- 
ment to providence . . . and it is generally 
admitted that no more potent agent cah be de- 
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vised for inducing a qian to join a friendly society 
than the dread of the workhouse.” 

, Fourth Report of the Friendly Societies Commission , 

1874, p. cxciv. 

“ . . . the experience of those who have 
worked under the Poor Law for many years has 
been, usually speaking, that more restricted out- 
relief has certainly encouraged thrift in the 
Unions in which the system is practised.” 

G. Lloyd Baker, F. L, Conference Reports, 1891,, 

V 35 8 * 

“ . . . it (out-relief) exercises a very pernicious 
influence upon Friendly Societies by supplying- 
reasons and inducements for not becoming a 
member to precisely the class of men whom it is- 
desirable to gain over.” 

“The I‘oor Law, the Friendly Societies, and Old 

Age Destitution,” by the Rev. T. Fowle. 

* 

• 

“The world at large even yet is not aware of 
the extent to which saving and thrifty habits are 
going on amongst us rapidly and increasingly I 
believe, under the system of right Poor Law ad- 
ministration.” 

Lord Basing, P. L. Conference Reports, 1891* 
p. 297 -* , 


See also “Med. Relief,” p. 91. 
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(7) That out-relief is 4 source of injustice 
and discouragement to the independent 
and thrifty. 

‘ it (out relief) places the individual who 
is not ashamed to come upon the rates in a dis- 
tinctly better position than the more thrifty and 
independent breadwinner who makes the neces- 
sary effort to keep himself and family above the 
degradation of pauperism.” 

“ Pauperism and Relief,” Baldwyn FLEMING, In- 
spector of the L. G. Board. Reprinted from the 
Annual Report of the L. G. Board \ 1889 — 90. 

“ There is abundant reason to conclude that a 
number at least equally large are just on the 
verge of pauperism ; often struggling with admir- 
able resolution to obtain their own livelihood, 
and frequently suffering far more than is endured 
by the recipients of parochial relief.” 

Prof. II. Fawcett, “Pauperism: ils Causes and 
Remedies,” p. 3.* 

“As, therefore, it is impossible to distinguish be- 
tween the deserving and the undeserving, between ^ 
those whose poverty is involuntary, and those 
who are poor simply because they are indolent 
and intemperate, it becomes the more important to 
administer all relief in such a form as will prevent 
any applying for it except those who are forced to 
do so by necessity.” 

Ditto, p. 43- 

* See also pp. 49 and 53. % 
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Since it is impossible to examine into the 
past circumstances of every applicant for relief, 
it is impossible to guard against cases of men 
who, after earning good wages, come for relief 
•the moment they are in want, and having never 
put by anything, yet, being destitute, must be 
relieved. 

Lord Lyttelton, June 14th, 1875, H. of Lords. 

“ . . . the State must not pay exclusive regard 
to the interest of that portion of the population 
which has already been pauperized, but must also* 
consider the effect which the grant of relief, and 
particularly the description of the relief, may have 
on the rest. ... If the system places the pauper 
in a better condition than that of the poor 
labourer who supports himself, the latter is dis- 
heartened in his struggle to maintain his indepen - 1 
dence, and thus some of the working classes 
.become demoralised.” 

“The English Poor Law System,” Dr. P. Aschro'IT, 
p. 129. 

{8) a. — That encou, rage?ne nt cannot safely 
be given to the thrifty by discriminating 
in favour of members of friendly socie- 
ties ; and to allow the poor-rates to be 
• treated as a subsidiary fund would 
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■ have an injurious effect on suck 

societies. 

“ . . . the only safe basis on which the system 
of benefit societies can rest, under the present 
system of the legal right to relief, is, that they 
afford the means of providing, in times of distress 
or disability, a more eligible and respectable and 
liberal maintenance than that supplied under 
the Poor Law, and that they should be still 
regarded as a mode for avoiding the degradation 
of parish support, rather than as conferring a 
title by which a claim to such support may be 
established even beyond the line of actual desti- 
tution/’ 

Letter from the P. L. Board to R. H. Paget, M.P., 
5th Jan. 1870. See Annual Repart of the L. G. 
Board \ 1869 — 70. 

iC . . . the tendency of holding out such 
favours to members of Fiiendly Societies is to en- 
courage men to insure for less than their real need 
with a Friendly Society, and to count on Poor 
Law relief to make up the sum required for 
their support. It cannot but be a mistake 
to deceive people into supposing that they are 
not receiving relief when they are in point of 
fact receiving it, and to * hold out as *an induce- 
ment to them to join clubs, a promise that 
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they may thus become paupers on more favour- 
able terms.” 

Fourth Report of the Friendly Soc. Commission , 1874* 
p. cxcii. 

• “The same favour that is shown to members 
of one kind of Friendly Society must be shown to 
all ; for the Guardians have no means of discrimn 
nating between good and bad societies ; and if 
they had, a man who through ignorance had 
joined a society which did not meet with their 
approval might with some justice complain that 4 
his provident intentions were not recognized as 
well as those of his neighbours, . . . but this 
would be pro tanto ar* encouragement to the 
worst kind of clubs, which are directly mischie- 
vous to the ratepayers by throwing their members 
on the rates, and discouraging to providence by 
failing to perform the promises held out to those 
who join them.” 

Ditto, p. cxc. * 


( 8 ) b. — That it would be an injustice to 
those who had shown other forms of 
thrift , if the Guardians were to 

favour members of Fmendly Societies ; 

* • • 

* See also Report of G. Culley, Third Annual Report of the I. 

7 . Board, J1873-4, p. 75. 

' L * C 
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* further that it is fallacious to argue 
that the member of a Friendly Society 
is no better ojf under a strict system 
than the man who has been improvi- 
dent' ' 

“ ... it should not be forgotten that so long 
as any out-door poor relief at all is granted to 
members of friendly societies, a person entitled to 
sick pay will, in fact, be more favourably dealt 
with by the Guardians than the cfwner of any 
other kind of property. To the latter, no relief 
could be properly granted so long as any of his 
property remained ; the former would receive 
relief while still continuing entitled to sick pay, 
because the right to sick pay is not available 
property, and cannot be parted with by the 
person entitled to it, or appropriated by the 
Guardians. It may be added that it is a fallacy 
to suppose that a person entitled to sick pay from 
a Friendly Society would in the event of a stringent 
administration of the law be in no better position 
than one entirely without means.” 

Fourth Report of the Friendly Soc, Commission, 1874, 
p. c\cii. 

( 9 ) That the effect of out-rclicf on ' the 
sense of family obligations and. tics of 
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relationship is disastrous. It tempts 
the poor to neglect their more unfor- 
• tunate relations , checks their willing- 
ness to help one another, and moreover 
lessens the sympathy of the wealthier 
for the poorer classes. 

« 

“ Children are not ashamed to let an aged 
parent go on the parish, when by a little self- 
sacrifice they could provide for his wants, just 
because the parish has accustomed them to think 
that it is not their duty, but the taxpayers' ; and 
because the thing is dpne privately and quietly. 
When he is required to enter the workhouse, the 
shame which lingers in all but the basest natures, 
asserts itself, the feeling of their neighbours, if 
not their own, usually compels them to do their 
duty.” 

Out -doer Relief, Prof. Bryce, P. L. Confereme 
Reports % 1876, p. 13. 

“That relatives will come forward and help 
when it is a question of the person going into the 
workhouse, much more readily than when it is a 
question of receiving out-door relief, I think there 
can be no doubt whatever.” 

• Evidence of Sir H .• Owen, Permanmt Sec. to the 

L. G. Board , before the Committee of the If. of 
• Lords on P. I.. Relief , 1SS8, p. 25. 

e 2 
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“ Whilst in the one case relatives will help, in 
the other they do not see the necessity for it.” 

Evidence of Sir H. Owen, Permanent Sec, Jo the 
L, G. Board \ fofore the Committee of the H. oj 
Lords on P. L, Relief 1888, p. 2$. 

“ . . . out-door relief is regarded by a consider- 
able portion of our population as a fund from which 
they are perfectly justified in obtaining as much 
as possible. . . It is, in fact, looked upon as a 
gift which carries with it no onerous conditions. 
This being the case, there is comparatively little 
inducement for people to make an effort to keep 
themselves or their relations off the rates. The 
clergy of our large towns, and others who have 
had much personal intercourse with the poor, 
deplore the effects produced by our Poor Law 
in weakening the bonds of relationship and 
affection.” 

Fawcett’s “ Pauperism,’’ p. 29. 

“ Where there are relatives able to assist, 
whether legally bound or not, an offer of the 
* house’ or the schools very often forces them to 
do their duty for fear of the disgrace.” 

A. G. Crowder, Guardian, St. George’s- in-the- East, 
P, L. Conference Reports, 1876, p. 230. 

• • 

”... over and over again have such persons 
(friends and relatives) been found to be ‘holding 
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back merely because? of the knowledge that those 
whom they ought to assist were in no danger of 
going into the House, and over and over again 
have such persons’ purses been opened by the 
'contrary conviction.” 

English Poor Law and Voluntary Effort, H. G 
Willink, Guardian, Bradfield, R. Z. Conference 
Reports , 1891, p. 12. 

Out>relief “ demoralises the natural relations 

between parents and children.” 

• * 

T. Bland Garland, Charity Organisation Review f 

June, 1891, p. 246. 

The system of out : relief tends to make the 
upper classes consider “ that they are discharged 
from the obligation of helping their neighbours 
personally, and by personal sacrifice.” 

Albert Pell, Evidence given before the Committee of 
the H. of Lords on F. Z. Reliefs 1888, p. 165. 

Lax administration of out-relief is a great 
discouragement to charity on the part of the well- 
to-do classes. 

Ditto, p. 184. 


( 10 ) That out-relief is liable to indefinite 
expansion. 

Out-relief “appears to contain in itself the 
elements of an almost indefinite extension . . . 
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Among the elements of extension are the 
constantly diminishing reluctance to claim an 
apparent benefit, the receipt of which imposes no 
sacrifice, except a sensation of shame quickly 
obliterated by habit, even if not prevented by* 
example ; the difficulty often amounting to impos- 
sibility on the part of those who administer and 
award relief of ascertaining whether any or what 
necessity for it exists, and the existence in many 
cases of positive motives on their parts to grant it 
when unnecessary, or themselves tb create the 
necessity.” 

Report of the P. L. Commission , 1834, p. 44. 


“It would therefore seem that whenever out- 
door relief is granted a dangerous force is called 
into existence, which we have no power ade- 
quately to control.” 

Prof. H. Fawcett, ** Pauperism : its Causes and 
Remedies,” p. 49. 

44 Every case in which out-relief is granted has 
a direct tendency to encourage other persons to 
apply for similar assistance, while the offer of 
relief in the workhouse is not attended with the 
same consequences to any appreciable^extent.” 

Out-relief, Report of Ed. H. Wodehouse. See 
Annual Report oj the L, G. Boards 187b — 71. 
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“ To be workable at all, a system of out-door 
relief requires the closest scrutiny of individual 
cases ; and where this is neglected the number of 
applicants quickly increases, imposture becomes 
easier, and the character of the parish sinks. But 
under our present arrangements the scrutiny is 
very seldom insisted on, and is indeed extremely 
difficult.” 

Out-door Relief, Prof. Bryce, P. L. Conference 
Reports , 1876, p. 13. 

• • 

“ And it is as certain as any law of human 
nature, that every instance in which relief is given 
without absolute necessity for it ‘produces a crop 
of other cases in which it will be asked for, by 
those who could do without it.” 

Ditto, p. 19. ' 


“ Poor-law relief is looked upon as a right. It 

is a regular fund from which sums can always be 

drawn, and the poor people look upon it as right 

to draw from this fund. That is a very different 

thing, and leads very much more to dependence 

than if they look to uncertain funds like charity 

. . . I should like to see outdoor relief dimin- 
* 

ished by the system described by Mr. Crowder.” 

Earl Svencer, P. L. Conference Reports, 1876, 
* P- 5 ®* 
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“ There can be no sufficient supervision over a 
large number of cases, and if enquiry is insuffi- 
cient the number is likely to be very large.”* 

G S. Loch, Some Controverted Points in Poor 
Relief, The Economic Journal \ Dec. 1893* 

“It is universally acknowledged by all who 
have watched its effects that it demoralizes the 
neighbourhood, tempting everyone to apply for it 
who knows that his neighbour is thus assisted.” 

Levi L. Barkour, see Proceedings of the Annual 
Conference of Charities ami Correction, 1891, 
p. 45. 

“ The mischief of out-door relief is not confined 
to the persons who receive it, but the poison per- 
meates the whole community of the neighbour- 
hood in which the recipients live.” 

T. Bland Garland, P. L. Conference Reports , iSSS, 
p. 40. 

(11) a. — That from the point of view both oj 
the moral and material welfare of the 
poorer classes , it is essential that the 
position of the Pauper should be less 
eligible than that of the independent 
labourer. 

“ Throughout the evidence it is shown that in 
proportion as the condition of any pauper class is 
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elevated above the'condition of the independent 
labourers, the condition of the independent class 
is depressed; their industry is impaired, their 
employment becomes unsteady, and its remunera- 
tion in wages is diminished. . . . Every penny 
bestowed that tends to render the condition of 
the pauper more eligible than that of the inde- 
pendent labourer is a bounty on indolence and 
vice.” 

Report of the F. L. Commissioners , 1834, p. 228. 

u Unless the condition of the pauper is on the 
whole less eligible than that of the independent 
labourer, the law destroys the strongest motives 
to good conduct, steady industry, providence and 
frugality among the labouring classes; and in- 
duces persons by idleness and imposture to throw 
themselves upon the rates for support.” 

Report of the F L. Commission on the Further Amend - 
* ment of the P. 1839, p. 45. 


(n) B. — That the only means of ensuring 
that the pauber's condition is less eligible 
than that of the poorest independent 
labourer is to offer the workhouse .* 

4‘ With respect to the,out-door relief there must 
from the very nature of it be an immense deal of 

* “ With regard to the principle of giving poor relief under con- 
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fraud. There is no industry, no inspection, no 
human skill which will prevent gross impositldns 
belonging to this mode o£ relief.” , ’ 

S. Miller, Assistant Overseer in the parish of St. 
Sepulchre t quoted in th ^Report of th t P. Z. 
Commission , 1834, p. 46. * 

“ The only sure mode of ascertaining whether 
the total receipts of the labourer are really suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of himself and his 
family is to offer, in lieu of (hem, an adequate but 
less eligible maintenance, which ‘will not be 
accepted unless necessity requires it. This can 
be effected by the offer of the workhouse and by 
that only.” 

Report of the P, Z. Commission on the Further 
Amendment of the P. Z., 1839, p. 64. 

“ It is impossible to apply the principle (that 
the pauper’s condition should be less eligible than 
that of the poorest independent labourer) to those 
who receive out-door or domiciliary relief, for their 
condition cannot* always be ascertained or regu- 
lated, inasmuch as it is often impossible to dis- 
cover what resources they have or what aid they 

ditions more ineligible than those under which the labouring classes 
have to live, it $hoij|d be noticed, perhaps, that as these conditions 
improve the relative standard of rejjef in the workhousp may probably 
be raised without detriment . ” 

Some Controverted Points in Poor Relief, C. S. 
Loch, The Economic Journal, Dec. 1893. 
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may receive in addition to the maintenance 
afforded to them from the poor-rates.” 

• Report of the P. L. Commission , 1839, p. 4 7. 


“ It is impossible where it is given with toler- 
able freedom for the relieving officers to ascertain 
the actual circumstances of the recipients. In 
most unions the relieving officers have several 
hundred out-door paupers to look after. I know 
for a fact, at any rate as far as country unions 
with the large areas that they have are concerned/ 
that relieving officers cannot touch the fringe of 
the subject in regard to ascertaining what the 
condition of these people is, when they have so 
many to look after.” 

T. Bland Garland, Charity Organisation Review^ 

" June, 1891, p. 246. 


“And there is an absolutely concurrent testi- 
mony that there neither is nor can be anything 
like adequate information as to the circumstances 
of the case upon which the guardians can base 
their decision.” 

Rev. T. Fowlr, “The Poor La to,” The English 
Citizen Series , p. 120. 
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(i 2) That the uncertainty necessarily attend' 
ing the out-relief system causes dt to 
bear very hardly upon the boor.'* 

% 

“ All deviations from a general rule have a ten- 
dency to break down forethought, and to produce 
eventually greater evil than they alleviate. It is 
far the truest kindness towards the poor to be 
strict, and even stern, in maintaining uninfringed 
general laws of relief. They then khow precisely 
what they have to expect, and prepare themselves 
accordingly.” 

Report of the P. L. Commission % 1839, Report of E. 
B. Twistleton, p. 147. 

“ A hesitating and variable course of adminis- 
tration of relief tends to promote speculative 
applications from the poor and so to encourage 
them in improvident habits, while at the same 
time it frequently inflicts much injustice on them 
by a sudden return to principles which have been 
for a time abandoned.” 

Report of H. Lonci.e/, Amutal Jieport of the 
L. C. Board, 1873— 4, p. 160. 

“ The thrift test ... is no test a^t all. Jhe 
standard of the obligation to give relief on the 
part of the administrators, and of the claim to 
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receive relief on the* part of the applicants, will 
vary everywhere, indeed must everywhere vary. 
What ; for instance, is a reasonable amount of 
thrift ? The question will be answered in many 
ways. ... Th*|s tbe number of conditions in 
accordance with which the standard of obligation 
to give relief will rise in one Union and fall in 
another, becomes indefinite. . . . The thrift 
test is after all no test, but a source of injustice ; 
and thrift after all is found to be only one point 
out of many in the enquiry.” 

Some Controverted Points in Poor Relief, C. S. 
Locii, The Economic Journal, Dec. 1893. 

“ The present system from its uncertainty 
leads to a great hardship and injury. I do not 
mean only that a hard case here and there occurs, 
when the house is unexpectedly offered instead of 
out-relief, though such cases where they arise from 
an absence of distinct principles, are to be con- 
demned. I refer to that larger injury which is 
done to the whole of the labouring classes, by 
leaving it uncertain as to how much provision 
they must make for the ordinary wants of life.” 

J. R. Hollokd, P- I- Conference Peforts, 1876 
p 618 
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( 13 ) That out-relief is necessarily inade- 
quate, and on that account jalone 
fraught nyith injurious consequences . 

♦ 

It is urged by the Poor Law Commissioners 
and ratified by common sense, that the condition 
of the pauper ought to be inferior to that of the 
poorest independent labourer, and since the con- 
dition of the poorest labourer is so poor that 
attempts to maintain the pauper at his own home 
in a still inferior condition result inevitably in 
inadequacy of relief, which is undesirable, the only 
alternative is to give in-door relief. 

T. Mac kay, On the Co-operation of Charitable 
Agencies with the Poor Law, Charity Organisa- 
tion JierinVt June 1893, P* 2 4 2 - 

Poor Law inspectors one and all declare that 
the system “ leads to the distribution, without 
proper enquiry, of small doles w'hich are inade- 
quate and unhelpful when the necessity is 
real, and extremely demoralizing when it is not 
real.” 

“The State and Pensions in Old Age,” J. A. 
Spender, p. 148. 

“ One of the strongest arguments against out- 
relief is the cruel inadequacy of the amount given 
. . . if adequate out-relief were given to. all the 
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present recipients the burden upon the rates 
would become intolerable.” 

# ° Pauperism ami Relief,” Baldwyn Fleming, In- 

spector of tbc L. G. Board Reprinted from the 
Annual JReport of the L. G. Board \ 1889 — 90. 

“ The opponents of out-relief object to it be- 
cause . . . they hold it to be demoralizing and 
most oppressive to pretend to relieve a man by 
the grant of an amount upon which it is abso- 
lutely impossible that he can live.” 

Ditto. 

“ ... it is evident that inadequate relief must 
be supplemented by charity or by begging or by 
working. Charity is misapplied when it is used 
to eke out inadequate rate relief. Begging is 
admittedly an undesirable complement to an in- 
sufficient allowance. Working involves the neces- 
sary # consequence that the relief is in aid of 
wages/’ 

1 Ditto. 


( 14 ) That it is certain that a firm and 
settled policy of strict administration 
would reduce pauperism to very small 
distensions ; and that this policy has 
jiever failed to result in a general 
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improvement in the condition of the 
poor. 

Wherever out-relief to the able-bodied has 
been abolished : — 

“ (i) Their industry has been restored and im- 
proved. 

(2) Frugal habits have been created or strength- 
ened. 

(3) The permanent demand for their labour 

has increased. . 

(4) And the increase has been such that their 
wages, so far from being depressed by the 
increased amount of labour in the market, 
have in general*advanced. 

(5) The number of improvident and wretched 
marriages has diminished. 

(6) Their discontent has abated, and their 
moral and social condition in every way 
improved.” 

Report of the P. L. Commi '.sisaf’l 834, p. 261. 

“ A remedy which has been tried under almost 
every conceivable variety of conditions, and which 
has never failed to raise many to independence 
who would otherwise have remained paupers.” 

“Pauperism and Relief,” Baldwyn Fleming, In- 
spector of the L. G. Board. Reprinted from the 
Annual Report of the L. G. Boards 1889 — 90, 
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“ The benfeficial remits which invariably follow 

, 1 l4 y 

a steady»adherence to the workhouse system are 
no longer a matter of conjecture, but have been 
proved by long and continuous experience, and we 
have the "fullest confidence that the same results* 
will .ensue from the adoption of the system as far 
as practicable in all cases.” 

L. G. Board Report, 1874 — 5. * 

s V*" 

“ Its discontinuance has, wherever it has been 
attempted, be^n followed by an immense decrease, 
in the annual rate of pauperism.” 

EhCOTT’s “England,” 1885, p. 199. 

% 

The reduction of pauperism in England and 
Wales has been coincident with a reduction in 
out-door relief — a reduction that is not merely 
relative but absolute, ... In London too the 
decrease since 1871 has been absolute, and not 
merely relative to population.” 

C. $. LOCH, The Statistics of Metropolitan Pauperism, 
Charity Organisation Review , July 1894. 

“ The wise system of restricted relief to the 
able-bodied has affected the whole pauperism of * 
the country — the children and the aged* as well 
as ttjpse in active life.” # 

C. S. Loch, Pauperism, Wages, and Prices, Jan. 

* 21 St, 1894. 


L. 


D 
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(15) That a strict administration neither 
pushes pauperism back into a mass of 
unrelieved poverty , nor drives it from 
one district to another, nor forces 
* persons into the workhouse ; but on the 
contrary makes the persons in question 
self supporting or friend-supported; in 
either case their condition is improved. 

k 

t 

“ ... if our people pass out of our Union, a 
very large majority would be certainly sent back 
to us as soon as they became paupers. I think I 
may safely say I do not know one single instance 
in twenty years in which that has taken place. 
People do not leave their union for that cause.” 

T. Bland Garland, late Chairman, Brad field B. 
of Guardians, 1 \ L. Conference Reports, 1891. 


“ It is a great mistake to suppose that the re- 
striction of out-relief increases in-door relief ; on 
the contrary it decreases it. If you do not manu- 
facture paupers by giving out-relief they do not 
exist, and therefore cannot go into the house to 
increase the numbers.” 

• • 4 

DiUo, P. L, Conference Reports , 1890, p. 244. 
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The contention th»t a strict system of admin- 
istration merely pushes pauperism back into a 
mass of unrelieved poverty, will not square with 
the fact'that when out-door relief is Stopped, in- 
door relief also has a tendency to diminish. 

T. Mackay, The National Review^ MorcMi 892 ** 


( 16 ) That in view of the good effects of a 
strict system wheresoever tried, it is 
both unreasonable and unwise to urge t 
the danger of reaction. 

“ It is not proposed to push the better adminis- 
tration of Poorj Law relief by legislative en- 
actment. Undertaken voluntarily and gradu- 
ally its good results are manifest, and thus the 
probability of reaction constantly diminishes. . . . 
The evils of the old Poor Law were not caused by 
any reaction from a better, more careful, or even 
more stringent system.” 

C. S. Loch, Letter to J. Chamberlain, M.P., Times , 
Jan. 28th, 1891. 

The objection to a strict administration of 
the Poor Law founded on' its unpopularity is the 

* See also Baldwyn Fleming, “ Pauperism and Relief,” reprinted 
from the Annual Report of the L. 7j. Board , 1889—90 ; C. S- Loch, 
“ Old Age Pensions and Pauperism ; ” Albert PelL, * 4 Out -relief,” 
a paper, Oct. 14th, 1890. 


1 D 2 
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same objection which if persisted in would have 
deprived us of the Poor Law Reform Act of 
1834. - 

T. Mackay, Old Age Pensions, Th^ National 
Review, March, 1892, 


(17) That out-relief is condemned by all 
who have brought study and experience 
to bear on Poor Law administration . 

“ . . . there is no subject in which there is a 
more complete unanimity of opinion among per- 
sons who have made any intelligent study of the 
question. Among the recognized authorities there 
is absolute conformity.” 

T. Mackay, On the Co-operation of Charitable 
Agencies with the Poor Law ; Charity Organisa- 
tion Review, June, 1893, P* 2 4 &- 


** Theoretical economists, and the most experi- 
enced practical men, have been nearly unanimous 
in condemning out-door relief.” 

Outdoor Relief, Prof. Bryce, M.P., P. L. Conference 
Reports , 1876, p. 7, 

“ As regards the latter (out-relief) there is an 
overwhelming preponderance of actual testimony 
and of skilled opinion against it.” 

Escott's “ England ” (1885), p. 199. • 
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“ That out-door relief habitually operates as the 
Commissioners assert is the testimony of Poor 
Law inspectors repeated yea# after year in their 
annual reports to the Local Government Board.” 

“The State and Pensions in Old Age,” J. A* 
Spender, M.A., p. 148. 


( 18 ) That many of the alleged hardships of 
the workhouse, such as the association 
of the respectable with the disreputable 
inmates, the separation of old couples 
and of parents and children , are no 
longer inherent to an in-door policy. 
The remedies lie in the hands of the 
guardians , and are being applied in all 
well-managed unions. 

‘‘.There are very few workhouses where a re- 
spectable person need be placed with disrepu- 
table associates. . . . The remedy for this objec- 
tion, so far as it exists, is in the guardians’ own 
hands. They have full power to classify the 
inmates so as to prevent the association of re- 
spectable persons with disreputable inmates.” 

"•Pauperism >and ’Relief,” Baldwvn Fleming, 
Inspector of the L. G, Board. Reprinted from 
• the Annual Report of the L. G. f?oard t 1889—90. 
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“ . . . when parents and children an? in the- 
house together, the Board’s regulations contem- 
plate daily interviews.” 

** Pauperism and Relief/’ Baldwyn Fleming, 
Inspector of the L. G. Board. Reprinted from 
the Annual Report of the L, G. Boards 1889—90. 

“The^Poor Law Act of 1847 provided that 
where any two persons being husband, and wife, 
both of whom shall have attained the age of sixty 
years, shall be sent into any workhouse, such two 
persons shall not be compelled to* live separate 
and apart from each other, and by the 39 & 40 
Viet. c. 61, it is further provided that the, guar- 
dians may permit any married couples to live 
together, either of whom shall be infirm, sick, or 
disabled by any injury, or above the age of sixty 
years.” 

Workhouse Administration. Circular of the L. G . 

Board , 29th Jan. 1895. 

“ To classification in the workhouse much 
attention is being paid, and since 1866 there has 
been a continual advance in the matter.” 

C. S. Locii, “ Some Controverted Points in Poor 

Relief,” The Economic Journal , Dec. 1893, 

P . 588. 

> • j % • 

“ . . . the hardship to people 1 of respectable 
antecedents has been enormously mitigated — the 
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various classes of paupers are kept separate, and 
under the same idea the children aft isolated 
from .the adults.” 

W. Bous field, Kensington B. of Guardians, P. L . 
$ Conference Reports , 1891, p. 365* 

i 

“ It may be said that the workhouse demoral- 
izes those,, who dwell in it. Facts can be de- 
duced which will prove that this allegation is not 
generally true ; but even if it were so, it would 
indicate not an inherent defect but merely show a 
faulty administration.” 

Prof. H. Fawcett, “ Pauperism,” p. 45. 

% 

“ My own feeling is that the number of bad 
characters in the workhouse is very often exag- 
gerated, and I know that in all well-conducted 
workhouses an effort is made to separate those 
who are respectable — who have respectable ante- 
ced’ents — from those who might annoy them, 
either by misconduct or by evil language. 

f. Chamberlain, M.P., “ Old Age Pensions,** Dec. 
th, 1894; see Times , Dec. 7th. 


(19) That the reluctance of the poor to go 
info the workhbuse constitutes no argu- 
. ment against a strict policy ; hut is much 
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. * to be desired in the interest of th/e 

poor themselves. - , : 

“ The frugality ‘ and forethought of a tyoung 
labourer would be useless if he foresaw the cer- 
tainty of a better asylum for his old age, than he 
"* couldjpossibly provide by his own exertions.” 

Report of the P. L. Commission , 1839^ p. 47. 

Reluctance to enter the workhouse most 
fortunately does exist, and everyone who wishes 
well to the labouring classes must rfiost earnestly 
hope it may continue to exist. It is the best 
inducement to thrift and independence, anj| the 
most powerful influence to lead children to sup- 
port their parents and relations, 

Baldwyn Fleming, Inspector of the L. G. Board, 
“ Pauperism and Relief.” Reprinted from the 
Annual Report of the L, G. Boards 1889 — 90. 

* 

" He thought that already in point of food, cloth- 
ing and warmth, the inmates of our workhouses 
were quite as well off as many of those who had 
to contribute to their maintenance there, and if 
they removed all discomforts and disadvantages 
which attached to residence in a workhouse, they 
would altogether remove tjie stimulus to exertion 
to which he had alluded.’’ { . • 

H. jENNfcR Fust, jun., L v G. Board Inspector, 
P, L, Conference Reports , 1892, p. 223, • 
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(20) That the poor have no just ground of 
' complaint when pjferedthe workhouse 
ana that those who come upon the rates > 
must be content to receive support in the 
manner considered most consistent with > 
the public Welfare. r ■ 

“ - . . even if it be in some rare cases a hard- 
ship, it appears from the eviderfce that it is a- 
hardship to .which the good of society requires ‘ 
the applicant to submit. The express or im- 
plied ground ofnhis application is that he is in 
dangfer of perishing from 'want. Requesting to be 
rescued from that danger out of the property of 
others, he must accept assistance on the term§, 
whatever they may be, which the common welfare 
requires.” 

Report of the P, L. Commission , 1634, p, 263. 

* v# * 

“ . . . we must repeat, that a person who 
applies to be maintained out of the produce 
of the industry or frugality of others, must accept 
that relief on the terms which the public good 
requires.” 

Ditto, p. 344. 'Z 

# • • . 

. . . the pauper has no just ground for. com- 
plaint if at the same time that his physical wants 
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are amply provided for, his condition should be less 
eligible than that of |he poorest class of those who 
contribute to his support.” 

Report of the P, L. Commission , 1839, p. 45. 

“ , . * the Act (Poor Law Amendment Act) 
is avowedly based on the principle that no one 
should be suffered to perish through want of what 
is necessary f^r sustaining life, but at the same 
time, that, if he be supported at the expense of 
the public, fie must be content to receive such 
support on the terms deemed most consistent 
with the public welfare.” * 

Sir George Njcholls, ** History of the English 
Poor Law,” vol. ii. , p. 286. 


“ . . . the administrators of a public fund 
who undertake to relieve the destitution of all 
comers, are entitled to prescribe* the form in 
which relief shall be given, and in doing so to 
have regard, as well to the general interests of 
the whole community and to those of the poorer 
classes, as to the individual needs of the applicant 
for relief, which of course it is incumbent on them 
in some form or other to relieve.” 

Out-door Relief ifi the Metropolis, H. Lon<;ley. 
Third Annual Report of the JL. G. Board, 
1S73— 4, p. 182. 
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“ I think thatwh^n in-door relietis given the 
person is better housed, better fed, and better 
clothed than a very large number of those per- 
sons ’who are maintaining themselves indepen- 
dently, and that as long as that is done the State 
discharges its duty, and there is no ground for 
complaint on the part of the individual.” 

Evidence of Sir H, Owen, K.C.J., PermafOnt Sec. 
to the L. G. Board, before the Select Com . of the 
He of Lords on P. L. Belief 1888, p. 37.* 


(21) That the hardship of “ breaking up 
the home ” is not so common or so real 
as it would seem, and has been greatly 
exaggerated ; and that the assumption 
that the breaking tip of homes will be 
co-extensive with the orders given for 
. admission to the workhouse is not borne 
out by facts. 

“ This phrase, which represents a process for 
the most part imaginary, is the familiar bugbear 
of Boards of Guardians, and has exercised a most 
prejudicial influence on their practice. In the 
first place it assumes, and in many cases errone- 
ously, that the applicant has a home at all, or 


* See note, p. 25. 
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such a home that its loss wall he otherwise than 
to the ultimate benefit of himself and his family.” 

H. Longley, Out-door Relief in the Metropolis ; 
Thini Annual Report of the L. G. Beard, 
.1873—4, p. 171. . ; . 

“ The refusal of relief is seldom the only cause 
of breaking up a home, and the statistics prove 
overwhelmingly that a very large reduction of 
out-relief does not increase the recipients of in- 
door relief.” 

Baldwyn Fleming, Inspector of the L. G. Board. 
“ Pauperism and Relief,” reprinted from the 
Annual Report oj the L, G. Board, 1889—90. 

In any case recourse should be had to the 
general considerations which have appeared, on a 
balance of advantage and disadvantage, to render 
in-door relief preferable to out-door relief. # 

Report of H. Longley, Esq.; Third Annual Report 
t of theL. G . Board \ 1873— 4, P» l 7 l • 

“ ... it is of the very rarest occurrence that 
a home worthy of the name is broken up. ... In 
some cases relations, friends, or the charitable, 
come forward, in, others energy is aroused, and 
better work obtained, but it becomes apparent 
that a large proportion of those to whom, the 
‘ house ' is offered were never destitute at all. 
Some people, too, imagine that/when once a 
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person has entered a .workhouse it is next to im- 
possible for him ever to become independent 
again,?' this is not the case ; a trifle is borrowed 
from a. Mend, a few nights ate spent in a lodging- 
house or unfurnished room, and yety soon things 
go on much as before.” 

A. G. Crowder, Guardian, St. GeorgeVin-the-Easl, 
P, L. Conference Reports, I 876, p. 232* K 

f, 

(22) That it is not denied that tinder a 
strict' administration cases of hardship^ 
arise ; but exceptions are “ not fit to , 
disturb a rule " "which has been found 
to be for the benefit of the majority. 

“The bane of all pauper legislation has been 
the legislating for extreme cases. Every excep- 
tion", every violation of the general rule to meet a 
real case of unusual hardship, lets in a whole class 
of fraudulent cases by which that rule must in 
time be destroyed.” 

Report of the P. Commission , 1834, P- 

“We do not undertake to deny that cases 
of individual suffering may have occurred. .. We 
kno# of no state of human society which ever 
did, or, as we believe, ever can exist, in which 
such cases . may not occur. We have abundant 
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proof that they did occur 0 far more frequently 
under the old system of Poor Law administration 
thap under that which we have been coinmis- 
sioned to establish ; and we think that those 
persons are in error who suppose that, because, an 
alleged case of distress and suffering is brought 
forward, it is to be taken as a conclusive argu- 
ment against the policy of the new system.” 

Report of the P. L. Commission, iSijft, p. 29. 


“ If guardians once undertake 'to deal with 
*hard cases exceptionally, the exceptions are 
certain, before long, to break down the rule.” 

A. G. Crowder, Guardian of St. GeorgeVm-the- 
East, Evidence given before the Com . of the H. 
of Lords on P. L . Relief 1888, p. 216. 


“ In the poor-law system it is of especi^ im- 
portance to separate rules from exceptions, and 
not to have regard, in framing general regula- 
tions, to objections which only apply to excep- 
tional cases,” 

“ The English Poor Law System,” by Dr. P 
Aschrott, p. 206. 

“ ... in administering a law broad results 
and the general good ought to be considered 
rather than exceptional cases ; kindness to the 
individual too often means cruelty td a class; 
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moreover, exceptional cases of hardship can be, 

ought to be, and are met by individual charity 
which is worthy of the name.” 

"jtf 

Poor Law Progress and Reform, by Rev. W. Bury, 
Chairman Brix worth B. of Guardians, JP. L. 
Conference Reports, 1889, p. 319. 

Refusing out-relief and insisting* upon the 
house-test might in individual cases appear cruel 
and hard, bt$t the general good must not be sacri- 
ficed to considerations raised by exceptional 

cases. * # 

E. J. Brow ell, M.P., P. L. Conference Reports ,* 
1890, p. 71. 


( 23 ) That the guardians only concern is 
destitution ; and that it is both contrary 

A to their duty , and most undesirable , 
that they should attempt to judge char- 
acter "and reward virtue . 

“ In regulating the relief of the poor the State 
has no business to encroach on the province of 
philanthropy, and its duty is to see that its 
agents are not benevolent at the expense of the 
public.” 

• . * . 

“ The English Poor Law System,” Dr* P. Ascmroit 
128. * 
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“ , . , the guardians are <*iot the dispensers of 
the alms of the benevolent, but trustees of i fnnd 
compulsorily levied, and falling to a great ^ctent 
upon the shoulders of persons whose condition is 
but little removed above that of those to whose 
relief they are compelled to contribute. ' 

Out-door Relief, Report of El). H. Wodehouse; 
first Annual Repgrt of the L. G . Board , 

' 1871—2. 

* 

« The State mus^act by general rides. It can- 
not undertake to discriminate between the de- 
serving and the undeserving indigent.” 

* 

“Principles of Political Economy,” J. S. MllX, 
Bk. v., chap, xi., § *3- 

“What is said about the injustice of a law 
‘ which has no better treatment for the merely 
unfortunate poor than for the ill .conducted, is 
founded on a misconception of the province of law 
and public authority. The dispensers of public 
relief have no business to be inquisitors. Guar- 
dians and overseers hre not fit to be trusted to 
give or withhold other people’s money according 
to their verdict on the morality^ of the person 
soliciting it ; . . • ” 

Ditto, Sap. he., § 13. 
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the law directs a guardian tq relieve is 
not poverty, however great the compassion he 
may feeL for poverty, but destitution — absolute 
wantof the bare necessaries of life.” 

Out-door Relief, Prof. Bryce, P. L. Conference 
'Reports, 1876, p. 9. , .. 

** 

“A guardian is there to administer a public 
fund, and his first duty, when he has obeyed the 
law by relieving absolute destitution, is to the 
people who have contributed that fund — many of 
them nearly as poor, and all of them, as far is 
appears, more deserving than the paupers who 
come before him, . . . the* last thing that ought 
to make him popular, or by which he should seek 
popularity, is a lavish distribution of money 
which is not his at all.” 

Ditto, p. 18. 

44 It seems to me as immoral for a guardian to 
administer the Poor Law according to the benevo- 
lent impulses of the moment, as for a judge to 
allow his decisions to be influenced by feelings of 
compassion, or to endeavour to acquire a reputa- 
tion for benevolence by means of his judicial ;v acts.” 

* Chanty and the Poar Law, Rev. W, Bury, Guar- 
dian, Bmworth, P. Z. Conference Reports, 1876, 

* ' P- 44. 

Lu 


E 
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“ The administration of «the Poor Laws isa 
matter of police, not of sentiment, and should be 
applied unswervingly in obedience to %ted prin- 
ciples, and not become the haphazard display of 
sentiment and a counterfeit charity.” 

t * Paper on u Out-relief,” Albert Tell, Oct. 14th, 

* 1890. 

• “ The qualification for relief is not character in 
any way ; it should not be affected by it. The 
qualification for relief and the claim for relief 
can only be based, and is only based, in the 
English law, upon destitution pure and simple. 5 ’ 

Albert Pell, Evidence given before the Select Com. 
of the H. of Lords on P. L . Relief 1888, p. 182. 

We must continually bear in mind that the 
law which has called us into existence as Guar- 
dians, has made us judges of the destitution , and 
not of the merits of applicants for relief, and that, 
as trustees of funds which are often raised with 
considerable hardship, we are bound fo refrain 
from indulging our charitable feelings at other 
people’s expense.” 

Dr. Costine, Guardian, P. L, Conference Reports, 
1876, p. 367. 


(24) That the out-relief system is open to 
inevitable abuses , and checks' private 
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charity, which ought to administer to 
those cases of pauperism which are 
mot cases within the intended scope of 
Jhe Poor Law. 

“ Where cases of real hardship occur, 
remedy must be applied by individual charity, a 
virtue for which no system of compulsory relief 
can be or ought to be a substitute.” 

Report ff the P. L. Commission, 1834, p. 263. 

”... such cases for which general regulations 
are too harsh, furnish the occasion for private 
charity.” 

“ The English Poor Law System, ” Dr. P. AschrotT, ■ 
p. 207. 

. . out-relief is open to abuses when ad- 
ministered by a public body, to which in-relief is 
not liable, and should therefore be confined as far 
as possible within the narrowest limits. .Most 
suitable men for election to the general manage- 
ment of local affairs might be quite unfitted for 
the personal interest and sympathy essential to 

the safe administration of out-relief. . ”* 

* • 

4 ' , 

Letter to the Editor of the Charity Organisation 

• Review, by J. T. B., July 1894, 


E 2 
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The “pretence by the.public authonties ; oC 
carrying out , duties for which their mode of 
‘appointment affords no guarantee of fitness 
involves a real danger of blinding many to the 
need of personal help, which they wouldotber- 
whjf be both willing and able to render. 

Letter to the Editor of the Charity Organisation 

Review, by]. T. B., July 1894- 

“The Poor Laws were never intended, and 
never will be able, to supply the place of Christian 
charity. The workhouse is not a charitable 
institution, and relief administered from the poor- 
rates, either in the workhouse or out of it, is not 
charitable relief. It is wanting in all the charac- 
teristics of such relief. And some of the greatest 
social evils under which our country suffers may be 
traced to misconception on this important point. 

Rev. J. Stephens, Charity Organisation Review, 
May 1894. p. 218. 

“There are cases which the Board cannot 
relieve without opening the door to various 
abuses ; . . Charity outside the board-room can 
be safely and widely exercised in many cases, 
where relief through the rates would be in- 
jurious.” 0ut . relief in Briifworth Union. Report byfhejtev. 

Wm. Bury. Third Annual Report of the Li (7. 

Board, 1873—4, P- Il8> 
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'r'd*%,{ in the' administration of the Poor Law we 
have cases of hardship, am sore there iseapagh 
wealth, in the kingdom to come to thfeir aid, 
and those cases can be relegated to the lists of 
charity.”', ' 

Albert Pell, Chairman St. Georj^VhrttM^Bast 
B. of Guardians, P. Z. Conference Reports, 
1 876, p. 251. 

“The Poor Law of England is, and must be, 
necessarily severe. It has nothing to do with 
deserving or undeserving, its sole function is to 
relieve destitution, and destitution only ; directly 
it goes beyond that it acts unjustly to the poorer 
ratepayers and the struggling, independent work- 
ing-men. The failure is not with the Poor Law, 
but with the great body of the charitable publ|c 
who permit deserving cases ... to come to thp 
Poor Law at alfc” , 

* J. H, Allen, Ex-officio Guardian, St Pancras, 
Evidence given before the Committee of the If. 
of Lords on P. Z. Relief 1888, p. 351. 


{25) a. — 7 hat an indoor policy saves the 
rates. The argument that out-door 
relief is cheaper — that it costs asfhuch 
to keep one pauper in the workhouse 
as would stffi.ee to keep two or three 
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destitute persons Vutside — rests dk the 
. assumption that all who are refused 
out-relief will enter the workhouse , 
which is far from being the case. 

“ With regard to the expense, it is, doubtless, 
more expensive to relieve a whole family in the 
workhouse than to give a small addition to its 
earnings ; but on the other hand, for one family 
which would avail itself of the offer of the Work- 
house, there is a very great number which would 
decline such relief, so that the expenditure for the 
entire maintenance of the one family would 
amount only to a small part of the expenditure 
for the partial out-relief of the greater number.” 

Report of the P. L. Commission, 1839, p. 67. 

“ . . . the grant of out-door relief multiplies so 
largely the number of applicants that if relief 
were afforded to all, the cost of such relief would 
greatly exceed that of maintaining in the work- 
house such of the applicants as would be willing 
to enter it.” 

Annual Report of the L. G. Board , 1871 — 2, p. 66. 

# 

“This assumption (that all who are refused 
out-relief will enter tke workhouse) is wholly 
untrue, as has been proved over and over again. 
When the destitution of applicants is tested by 
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workhouse orders* about one in ten . accept 
in-door relief. 

'* Pauperism and Relief.” Report of Baldwyn 
Fleming, Inspector of tbe L. G. Board. Re- 
printed from the Annual j itfort ef the L. G. 

* Board. 1889 — 90. y 

“ It has been proved over and over again that 
a strict administration will reduce the rate.” 

The Interest of the Working Class in the Poor 
Law, T. Mackay, P. L. Conference Reports, 
1891, p. 281. . 

“ . . . the truth is that when applicants are 
told that they must enter the workhouse, and will 
not be relieved out of it, nine out of every ten of 
them slip away, and only one remains to accept 
the workhouse. . . So far from filling the work- 
house, the steady refusal of out-door relief actually 
diminishes the number of its inmates, by dimin- 
ishing the general pauperism of the district. The 
out-door system is therefore, in the long run, far 
more costly.” 

Outdoor Relief, Prof. Bryce, P. L. Conference Re- 
ports, 1876, p. 15. 

“ The guardian who is opposed to out-door 
relief in all cases says, with unanswerable force, 
that the universal "compulsory application, of the 
workhouse t^st stimulate^ the poor to exertion and 
self-help, keeps them clear of the degradation of 
pauperism, and is as economically effective as 
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it ,is iporally .saluitary, while experience shawl j wjpjfc 1 . ( 
the ©jlpr of , relief in the workhouse is 
nine cases; out of ten.” 

Escorr’s " England,” 1885, p. 194. 

* 

(25) B. — That to cut down out-relief every- 
where to the extern '* it has been cut down 
in the “ model unions” would not entail* 
any increase in the number of relieving 
officers as sometimes urged ; that it is, 
on the contrary , where out-relief is 
given that more relieving officers are 
required. 

“ Surely it follows that anything like efficient 
investigation of claims in an union in which out- 
door relief was given preferably, and of policy .would 
entail a far larger increase of relieving officers. 
The proposition *that more relieving officers are 
required where out-relief is freely given is incon- 
testable.” 

T. Mac kay, Charity Organisation Review^ April, 

1894- 


(26) That the argument that a reduction 
of out-relief would be followed by' an 
appreciable increase in deaths from 
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starvation, rests on no evidence# and 
that , on the cotdrary, starvation cases 
* are more likely to occur where out- 
relief prevails . 

“ The truth is that ,the uncertainty attending 
the distribution of out*relief induces the destitute 
to linger on outside the house in the (often 
"justified) hope that an adverse decision of the 
Board as to out-door relief will be rescinded at 
the next meeting. Further, it is well»known that 
not a few of the coroners’ * starvation verdicts ’ 
occur in the case of persons who actually, at the 
time of their death, are' in receipt of out-door 
relief.” 

T. Mackay, The National Review y March, iSwt, 
p. 16. 

An out-door relief system provokes want, and! 
tends to increase starvation. ♦ 

£ C. S. Loch, Chanty Organisation Review^ Feb- 
* • 1892, 

“ • . f I believe, from watching closely What are 
called starvation cases, that they arise, not when 
the policy of the guardians is strict, but when it is 
vacillating ; when the applicant thinks that with 
a little extra show of determination on part, 
he will get the kind of relief he wants,” 

J. R. IIollond, P, L, Conference Reports, 1876, 
* P- 624* 
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“ The foor Law offers shelter to every destitute 
person ; bat we cannot prevent individuals from 
refusing, even in the last resort, the conditions 
under which the relief is necessarily given. . . 
Those who perish from want and exposure 
generally prove to have been recipients of irregu- 
lar legal and charitable relief, which has tempted 
“them to refuse, until too late, the shelter of the 
workhouse.” 

National Tensions, H. Clarence Bourne, Mac- 
millan's Magazine , Feb. 1892, 


(27) That the past payment of rates does 
not entitle a man to relief. 

“The Poor Law is not an insurance premium, 
but it is a compulsory levy for the relief of those 
who are destitute. It is obvious that if rate- 
payers pay a premium, all are equally entitled to. 
relief, and all, at any rate, will apply for it, and the 
rates must be multiplied to an enormous extent.” 

Introduction to “Insurance and Saving,” Charity 
Organisation Series , p. 23. 


“Poor Laws involve no social right, only a 
cj^stion of expediency.” 

u Dispauperisation/’ Pretyman, p. 17 1. * 
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“ . . . the poor rate is not an insurance 
'preimam, it is g levy oh the solvent portion of 
the people for those who cannot support them- 
selves ; and it is nonsense to talk of the payment 
lof poor rates entitling you to something when you 
come to want. If that were so, it would have to 
be a hundred times more than it is. . 

f 

T. Mackay, P. L. Conference Reports, 1891, 
p. 309- 

“The right to relief arises from destitution 
solely, and in no sense from any claim on the 
ground of rate payment.” 

“ Pauperism and Relief,” Baldwyn Fleming, In- 
spector of the L. G. Board. Reprinted from the 
Annual Report of the L, G. Board > 1889 — 9a 

“ Every destitute man is equally entitled . to 
relief, but he has to take it in the form which' the 
guardians think it right to give it, and not as he 
may wish to have it.” 

C. B. Bosanquet, P. L. Conference Reports , 1876, 
p. 279. 

“ . . . rates are only paid for relief to be given 
under certain conditions, and at the discretion of 
the local authority.” • 

J. R. Hollond, P. L. Conference Reports, 1876, 

* p. 619- 
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( 28 ) That a strict administration does not 
bring the Poor Law into discredit » but 
that on the contrary out-relief does SO, 
and in consequence of the partiality 
and uncertainty with which it cannot 
fail to be administered. 

“ Experience shows that hard cases afe fewest 
in unions where people are thrown on their own 
resources to meet all the ordinary contingencies of 
life. In many out-door relief unions the. dissatis- 
faction with the administration of the Poor Law 
seems chronic — naturally, since out -door relief is 
the mother of hard cases.” 

C. S. Loch, Some Controverted Points in Poor 
Relief, The Economic Journal, Pec. 1S93; 
P- S«8. 

“ . . . dissatisfaction with the Poor Law is 
much more common in anions where out-relief is 
given, as it always is given, with a partiality and 
uncertainty which, though no doubt unintended, 
is very apparent to the disappointed applicant.” 

T. Mackav, Charity Organisation Review, April, 
1 894. • * 

“The unpopularity of the Poor Law isf due — 
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not to its stringency, but— to the partially and 
uncertainty with which' it is administered.’*: ; 

' ' T. Mackay, Old Age Pensions, The tfatimal Review, 

,* March 1892, p. 17: ' 

(29) That the policy which almost threat- 
ened the country with “ national bank- 
ruptcy and permanent ruin ” in 1832/ 
w Midden policy , zewr 0#* 

which we had gradually “glided”* ; 
that \ the dangers and difficulties of an 
out- relief system are in no wise dimin- 
ished, and that if we glide into a 
similar policy again it will be attended 
by the same fatal results. \ 

The conditions under which Poor Law relief 
is now carried on, and as far as we can judge, 
must always be carried on, are essentially the 
same as those pointed out by the authors .of the 
Report of 1834 as affe&ing both out-door relief 
in general, and more especially the out-door relief 
of the able-bodied. 

The Limitations of the Poor Law, B, Bosanquet, 
The Economic Journal , June 1892. y 

* “ Pauperism : its Causes and Remedies,” Prof. IL Fawcett, 
p. 15. 
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On the other hand it is contended 

jji : 

(i) That whilst the evils of indiscriminate 
relief are generally admitted, the present 
tendency towards an in-door policy errs 
too much in the opposite direction. 

There is too much assumption that every 
applicant for out-relief can do without it, and 
that most poor people, whether 'or not they 
require it, would like to have it and would take it 
without any conscious degradation. 

“ Plain Words on Out-relief,” p. 2. 

“ I believe thp indiscriminate refusal ol out- 
relief to be as unjustifiable as its indiscriminate 
bestowal.” 

Ditto, p. 54. 

“ . . . discontent with the present tendencies 
of Poor Law administration is growing rapidly, 
and there is an eager demand for some change.” 

Prof. Alfred Marshall, Poor Law Reform, The 
Economic Journal , June 1892, 

“ The mischief that has grown to such a height 
from granting relief in cases where proper vigi- 
lance would have shown it was not required, or 
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in bestowing it in undue measure, will he urged 
by no truly enlightened statesman as a sufficient 
reason for J^mishing the principle itself from 
legislation,” 

William Wordsworth, quoted in Baxter’s “ Book 
of the Bastilles,” p. 340. 

u . . . a judicious and discriminating liberality 
in weekly allowances to the deserving poor living 
in thefr own homes is to be recommended, and in 
that respect Uie present system is open to im- 
provement.” 

The Realm, Dec. 7th, 1874. 

(2) That , unless out-relief continues to be * 
given in deserving cases, there is danger 
of a revulsion of feeling , and a revival 
, of the old abuses of lax adminis- 
tration. 

“ Excessive stringency would infallibly bring in 
its train' scandals which would be intolerable to 
the public conscience, and which would lead to 
a dangerous reaction in the direction of laxer ad- 
ministration.* • 

J. Chamberlain, M.P., Old Age Pensions, The 
National Review, Feb. 189s, p. 726., . 
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“ Depend upon it, any general adoption of the 
scheme of no out-relief, made general in the only 
way it could be by compulsion, would cause such 
an upheaval in our midst we can m e gauge. It 
would cause a great revulsion of feeling itt many 
who have the greatest respect for the Poor Law 
now, and Would do the Poor Law a great deal of 
harm.” * 

* The Advantages of Out-door Relief, R. S, MitCHI- 
son, Rugby B. of Guardians, J\ L . Conftrtnce 
Reports , 1891, p. 349. 


(3) That any further reduction of out-relief 

would be attended by an appreciable 
^ # * # 

increase in the amount of acute sujfer- 
ing, and in the number of deaths from 
starvation. 

A stringent administration of the Poor Law, 
whilst it would no doubt make a great reduction 
in the official returns of pauperism, would pro- 
bably be accompanied by an appreciable increase 
in the deaths from starvation. , 

J, Chamberlain, M.P., Letter to C. S. Loch, Esq., 
Times, Jan. 28th, 1892. 

* 

The a adoption of such a system would be 
unworSjiy of the country, and could not be 
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carried out without inflicting a vast amount of 
suffering.” 

Jess* Cox .lings, M.P., H. of Commons, April 4th, 

• *894- - 


(4) That proper discrimination between the 
deserving and undeserving ; though: rw 
doubt difficult, is perfectly possible, 

, 'a j 

“ It is true that the abuses oflteut-door relief are 
at present so great that it should be abolished if 
they could not be diminished. But it has not 
been proved that it is impossible to separate the 
deserving from the undeserving poor.” 

“The Economics of Industry,” Prof. Alfred 

SHALL, J ) . 34* to - ’’ | 1 


With a little care it would be quite possible' 
to find a sufficient number of educated, judicious 
men *to ensure a wise administration of out* 
relief. 


Prof, Alfred Marshall, Poor Law* Reform, 


The Economic Journal , June 1892* 


V 


\ 


In rural unions at least it could be accom- 
plished without much difficulty — it bein0 com- 
paratively eas^ - to obtain knowledge of tSe cir- \ 
cumstances of the applicants. 


“ Plain Words on Otft-Relief, ” p. 42 ; 
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(5) fhat a %trict administration merely 
pushes pauperism back into a Mass of 
unrelieved poverty, or drives it from 
one district to another. That ' it 'is 
unsafe to infer from any decrease in 
the number of pa%tpers, which appar- 
ently results from the introduetion of 
the in-dojyr policy, that there is a corre- 
sponding diminution of poverty. 

“ Even the diminution effected in out-door 
relief is not evidence of a corresponding decrease 
in the pressure of want. The diminution is 
chiefly due to increased strictness in the appli- 
cation of the Poor Law. . . This is doubtless a 
wise policy* but it supplies no evidence of 
decrease in poverty. It would be possible, by 
increased strictness of conditions, to annihilate 
out-door pauperism throughout tfie country at a 
single blow, and to reduce the number of in-door 
papers by making workhouse life unendurable. 
J5ut such a course would obviously furnish no 
mtisf$£tory evidence of the decline of poverty, 

or even of destitution.” 

• ^ 

u Problems of Poverty,” J. A. Hobson, p. *9. 
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Pauperism cannot be repressed and if it is re- 
pressed in one place it will probably crop up in 
another, and those who save this expense in one 
way throw it upon neighbouring unions. 

• Col. Andrews, Guardian, Thakehani, P. L. Cm * 

ftrenct Reports, 1889, p. 365. 

* 

“ The new Poor Law has, however, failed to 
extinguish pauperism and destitution. It succeeds 
in obviating any but a few cases of diregt starva- 
tion, but it does not prevent a widespread de- 
moralization of the pauper classes.” 

Sidney Writ!?, The Reform of the Poor Law, 
Contemporary Rev., July 1890, p. 98. 

The reduction of pauperism due to the strict 
administration of the Poor Law has been effected 
“ by increasing human misery. In other words the 
terrors of officialism, the scant relief offered, 
and the dread of being forced into the house, 
have acted in the direction of preventing applica- 
tion from the reallj deseiving and respectable 
poor, who have prefei red to starve and die rathfcf 
than submit to a fearful humiliation for adoubtfuh 
benefit*” * * 

J. M. Brindley, Out-relief Report of file Wz$i 
Midland District P. Z. Conference , 18S3.* 

* See also pp. 129, 130, 


F % 
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(6) That it is unjust and cru§l that all 
should fare alike — that the pohr, toko, 
through no fault of their o&Rt, are 
rendered destitute ; should have their 
homes broken up, and have no recourse 
but the workhouse, where the respectable 
must associate with the disreputable 
inmates , old couples are separated, atid 
parents not allowed access to their 
children. 

“Theie is something very terrible, a system by 
which, when a man who has laboured and toiled 
all his life, grows old and infirm, and can toil no 
more, he is to be treated as if he had done some- 
thing wrong, his home is to be broken up, his 
children are to be taken away from his control, 
and he, who would work, but cannot, is to be 
bundled off into the workhouse with ne'er-do- 
wells, who could work but will not.” 

J. Morlry, M.P., Aidfds to the Eighty Club , 19th 
Nov., 1889. 

“ In-door relief is unpopular ,* it resembles 
imprisonment*, and seems too hard a fate for 
those whose poverty is not the result of positive 
vice." 

14 The Economics of Industry,” Prof. 4 &FRED 
Marshall, p, 32, 
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“ I fail to recognize i! these statutes {43 Eliz. 
c. z) an administration of the law by which the 
old and the helpless are removed from their 
children and their kindred into a workhouse as a 
condition of relief^ still less the refusal of out-door 
relief except on the same condition whereby a 
family is sold up, their home broken up, in >11 
probability never to be reconstituted, and the 
whole family, old and young, charged for ever 
upon the rates. This condition is knovUt at this 
time to be absolutely refused by an immense 
multitude of our suffering and deserving poor; 
they will endure any privation of hunger and cold 
rather than break up their home with its natural 
and Christian chanties, the only possession and/ 
happiness left to them in life, by going into aj 
workhouse, . . . the workhouse is a cruel deter- 
rent when offered to families who, by a wise 
' assistance in time of need, may be carried 
through the straits of winter when in want of 
work.” 

Distress in London : A Note on Out*door Relief, 
by Cardinal Manning, Fortnightly , Jan. 1888. 

“ Consider what it means to a poor old couple, 
who have spent the whole of their marQpd life 
in one cottage* and the wfyole of their joint lives in 
one parish, amidst the acquaintances, associations, 
and surroundings of an ordinary country village. 
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To leave all these will be to leave all that makes 
life worth living for to them . . . however poor 
and comfortless their home may be, stiU it is 
their home, all their domestic affections centre 
round it, and they may be trusted to cling to It 
as long as they and their neighbours can scrape 
enough to keep body and soul together.” 

4 ‘ Plain Words on Out-relief,” p. 40. 


“The able-bodied, the aged and infirm, the 
worthless, idle, and dissolute, the deserving but 
necessitous, the professional paupers, and the 
sturdy beggars, have pretty much the same terms 
meted out to them. Aged couples who have paid 
rates for many years, but have been overtaken by 
misfortune, ought not, one would think, to have 
Hobson’s choice of the ‘ house ’ offered them, 
just as if they were drunken and lazy, and ngeded 
correctional and disciplinary treatment." 

The Realm , Dec. 7th, 1894. , 


(7) That an in-door policy does not tend to 
decrease pauperism as its advocates 
urge, but tends ‘ rather to its increase ; 
Y 1 neither is it to be denied that the reduc- 
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lion of out-relief is accompanied by an 
increase in in-door relief. ' , 

“ . * . it is not to out-door but to in-door 
relief that odium must attach. Evidently if we 
wish to restrict the evil influence of the Poor Law 
to the smallest number of persons, we are alto- 
gether on the wrong tack when we drive them 
into the workhouse. Widespread pauperization 
accompanies in-door relief as its very shadow.” 

W. A. Hunter, M.F., Out-door Relief: is it so 
very Bad? The Contemporary Rcviezv, March, * 
1894, P* 3 r 5 - 


In-door and out door relief are so related that 
as one goes up the other goes down. 

Ditto, p. 325. 

“ The indiscriminate refusal of out-door relief 
pauperizes those who break up their homes and 
go into the workhouses, aggravates the poverty 
of those who refuse to break up their ; homes, 
multiplies the number of those who are idle, 
because they are not relieved by work, and drives 
multitudes into the dangerous classes whobecome 
desperate and hardened.” 

Distress in London: A Note on Outdoor belief, 
V Cardinal Manning, The Fortnight^ Jan. 18S8. 
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(8) That it is injudicious to drive a man into 

the -workhouse when he only requires 
support for a limited period before 
recovering his capacity or opportunity 
for work. Once forced $tto the house 
a man tends to become a pauper for life, 
whilst with a little temporary relief 
outside he might quickly regain his in- 
dependence. 

u I consider that each individual who once 
finds its way into the poor-house is lost altogether 
as being a useful member of the State." 

Evidence of Lori] Compton, M.P., before the Select 
Com. of the H. of Lords on P. It.. Relief . , 1S88, 
P- I 4 °- 


“ . . , when a poor man receives relief out of 
the workhouse it may be temporary relief. They 
might feel the humiliation of it, but they might 
get over it when better times come, and that 
person may be saved from being a pauper here- 
after. ... I have a strong suspicion that if they 
go into the workhouse they stop there. I 
T^imk you will all agree* with me that a pauper 
would beless likely to cease to be a paupe^tftei* 
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having got into the workhouse tbs# he would 
before, to what extent I do not know . . . ” 

k 

, W. E. Forster, M.P., A Z. Conftnmct R»p«rts y 
1876, p. 238. r 

“ When a man goes into the workhouse, his 
home is genegklly broken up, so that h$ cannot 
easily leave it and start in life afresh." 

“The Economics of Industry , * 9 Prof. Alfred 
Marshai l. 


(9) That the evidence afforded by the moMl 
unions is not conclusive, and general 
application of the policy not possible. 

“ We shield require, however, to know' much 
more than we do of the history of these unions, 
the present condition of their poor, the state <$f 
the surrounding parishes, and the details of ad- 
ministration before wo accepted them as conclu- 
sive guides. If the specific were as certain ’and 
«as simple as Mr. Loch supposes, how comes it 
that, in spite of the natural anxiety for economy 
which is felt by every representative body of rate- 
payers, the example has not spread, and that this 
policy of stringent adiniiystratiou is only followed 
in a few isolated cases ? Its success may well he 
due to the exceptional care and ability which 
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have beeng expended by individual workers in 
these unions. The discretion, the firmness and 
the personal attention which they have given can-, 
not be Supplied by general regulations or ah official 

system.” * 

J. Chamberlain, M.P., The National Revira>, Feb. 
1892, 

S , 

“ I want to know the number of people, if there 
are any, who are driven out of unions by this hard 
system, and I want to know something about the 
death-rate.” 

Rev. R. S. MlTCHisON, P. L, Conference Reports , 
1890, p. 298. 

General application of the system would not 
prove so possible or simple as is often assumed. 

Poor La|v Reform, Prof. JVJarsuau., 

Economic Journal, June, 1S92*. 375. 

# 

The combination of qualities, both in the 
administration and the people, without which the 
policy cannot be carried out, is very exceptional, 
and thus it always has been and will be impos- 
sible to make the policy general. 

Charles Booth, "Pauperism and the Endowment 
of Old Age.” 

'■■"f we have the remarkably phenomenon 
that the great majority of boards of guardians 
who are practical men, and not extremists, who 
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are not usually fleeted from a class which, is likely 
to be actuated by any excess of fentiiaental 
squeaipishness, who have every Interest in keep- 
ing down the rates and encouraging thrift, and 
who presumably have at leastlas much experience 
in the administration of relief as the so-called 
experts who write for their edification, persistently 
abstain from acting up to the doctrines thus 
preached to them, and relieve more paupetS out- 
side than inside the workhouse.” ' s 


*’ Plain Words on Out-relief,” p. 2 . 




“ Theoiy, precept and example are alike 
perfect, and yet the teaching does not and has 
never spread.” 

. *k \ * ' 

Charles Booth, ‘‘Pauperism and Endowment nif 
.*#? Old Age.” " 


(10) That the amount of pauperism is 
really unaffected by either policy. It 
practically rises and falls with poverty. 


“ . . . pauperism follows poverty . . . whether 
the unious give much or little out-door relief, and 
is not affected much, if at all, by the method of 
administration.” , 

\V. A. Hunter, Sl.P., Out-door Reliefs' is it so 
very Bad ? The Contemporary Review, Match, 
1894, p. 320. : ' 
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(ii) Tfint the present system of Pter Law 

relief tends to the direct discouragement 
*>f thrift by making the exhaustion of all . 
savings tk^ first qualification for aid , 
and that the solution , far front being 
a withdrawal of all out-reliej , which 
would place the thrifty in no better 
position than the thriftless, is rather in 
a judicious and systematic application 
of out-relief. 

4 * Giving out-relief in a discriminating way is 
Conducive to thrift ; withholding it often leads to 
recklessness.” 

The Advantages of Out-door Relief, R. S. MiCHi- 
son, jP. Z* (jonfsfcidCB Reports* l$9l» P 1 3^' 

As regards the thriftless the privations which 
attach to old age or sickness spent jn freedom, 
but assisted only with the bare necessaries of life 
that are procurable with a small weekly pit- 
tance from the guardians, constitute a sufficient 
penalty. • , 

“ Plain Words on Out-relief,' p. 3 6 - 

sfj,, ^ at present many person* belonging to 
'"'thie^WOtst paid part of the labouring llass are 
fcom saving by the feeling 
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that no amount which they can hope to save will 
preserve them from the workhouse at last. Once 
remove the cause of this feeling and it becomes 
worth while to save money ♦ 

• A. W. Newton, Inswtucf against Old Age, 

Charity Or gam latum Remew, July, 1 391 , p>, a*jrjr. 


(12) That the difficulties of giving en- 
couragement to thrift by means of out- 
relief are not insuperable. 

“ The difficulties in the way of using out-relief 
to encourage thrift are oonsiderable, but less* I 
think, than is often supposed.” 

Poor Law Reform, Prof Alfred Marshall, TTti'. 
Ettmomic Journal ,June, 1892. , 


(13) That the Poor Law shou’d aim at the 
* prevention as well as the relief of desti- 
tution , and that the adoption of an in- 
door policy deprives those administering 
the Poor Law of a powerful means of 
mooting the poorer classes. 


“ • . . the season why^we advocate giving oat- 
relief in - * 1 a careful and discriminating way is 
because we are convinced it is a mistaken and 
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weak policy to do away with it altogether, a very 
hard and cruel policy, which deprives guardians 
of a great power of doing good in the way of 
encour%ing thrift and industry and discouraging 
improvidence ; a* policy which, if it is examined 
closely, will clearly show that it begins and ends 
with an acknowledgment of weakness and inca- 
pacity in the guardians.” 

The Advantages of Out-door Relief, R. S. Michi- 
sox, Guardian, Rugby, P. I. Confereme Report s t 

1891, P* 323 - 

* 

41 1 should say that the Poor Law did not carry 
out what we expect of it, if it did not do its best 
to prevent destitution as well as to remedy it.” 

Evidence of Lord Compton, M. f\, before the Select 
* Com . of the II. of fiords on P. I. Relief 1888, 

* p. 404. 

u When people come to know that when they 
do their best for themselves, that is a merit that 
will be recognized, it will have a tendency instead 
of depressing them to elevate their moral tone. 
But if they live in a union where the guardians 
do not recognize good conduct and merit, and the 
applicants see that whatever they dogthey are 
treated in the same way, they become reckless 
, and unconcerned as to their personal habits and 
' dmracters. ,> 

W. Hoyle, Reports of P. L. Conference, 1876, p. 379. 
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(14) That wages would be raised rather 
than lowered by a policy of jtudkimsly 
'• administered out-relief * 

. A moderate disbursement of out-relief tends 
to lower the rates, and therefore if wage? do 
depend in any measure on the rates, will tend to 
raise wages. ^ 

“ Plain Words on Out-relief,” p. 35. 

Even if out-relief necessarily added to the 
rates it would not follow that out-relief would 
materially affect the wages fund ; because the 
general opinion of experts, undoubtedly is that the 
hereditary burden of the poor-rate falls on the; 
owner of the land and not on the employer of 
labour. 

Ditto. 




(ip) That an indoqr policy increases the 
rates ; and involves a larger number 
and a superior class of relieving 
officers . 


“ It costs as much to keep oi^e pauper in the 
workhouse as would, suffice to keep tw o o r three 
destitute persons out of the workhouse.” * 


W * A. Hunter, M.P., Out-relief: is it very* 
Bad? The Cmimporaty Review* March, 1894, 
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“ . . . taking England and Wales as a whole 
(although there are many individual exceptions), 
thosounions which give most out-door relief are 
by far the cheapest, and those unions which give 
most in-door relief are by much the dearest.” 

W. A. Hunter, M.P., Oat-relief: is it so very 
Bad ? The Contemporary Review, March, 1894, 
p. 306. 

“ It has always been, and always will be, a very 
important part of the case of the advocates of a 
Reasonable dispensation of out-relifcf, that if .out- 
relief is abolished the great army of Poor Law 
officials and the expenses connected with the 
relief of in-door paupers must be largely increased 
. . . that you must have a superior class of officers 
and more of|jbem; . . . ” 

“Plain Words on Out-relief,” p, 17. 


0 

(16) That the in-aobr unions give least 
relief in the cases where it is most 
required and mostfustifiablc. 

" . . . old age pauperism is from six to nine 
times as great as all pauperism, and is consider- 
ably less in the in-door unions. As old men and 
* old women past work are most deserving of help, 
it follows that the in-door unions giije least relief 
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in the cases where it is -most required and most 
justifiable.” 

• W, A. Hunter, M.P., Out-relief: is it Jo very 

Bad ? Contemporary Review, March, 1S94. 

# 

* 

(17) That an in-door policy cheeks all 
kindly help from relatives ; and where- 
as they will often assist in those cases 
where out-relief is given, they refuse to 
help at 'all where in-door relief has been 
offered and accepted. 

* 

“ We deliberately dry up and starve at present 
one of the most promising means of developing 
the higher feelings of the poor.” 

The Reform of* the Poor Law, Sidney Webb, 
The Contemporary Review , July, 1890, p. 107, 


(18) That to refer any considerable number 
of cases to charity would be to relieve 
the ratepayers generally from a burden 
which they ought to bear , and to cast it 
ufon a small section of the comn$umly; 
and that it is impossible to relegate to 
charity all those cases for which the 
workhouse is undesirable. 
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It is impossible for charity to bear the whole 
burden of out-door pauperism. 

^ “ Plain Words on Out-relief,” p. 38. 

That the Poor Law virtually exists because 
private charity did not sufficiently relieve the 
needs of the poor. 

Evidence of Lord Compton before the Select 

mitiee of the ff. of Lords on /*. L. Relief 18S8, 
P- 403, 

(19) That past payment of rates entitles the 
poor to out-relief when obliged to come 
upon the parish . 

“ The recipients of poor relief will probably at 
Some time in their lives 4 * have themselves con* 
tributed to the rate, and are only receiving back 
their contributions plus the assistance of the 
wealthy and well-to-do.” 

J, Fuome Wilkinson, The Endowment of Old 
Age, The Cn temporary Revins * 9 April, 1892. 

" . , . the working classes both in town and 
country are learning with an astonishing rapidity 
that a man who has not grossly misconducted 
himself, and has to the best of His ability saved 
mid made provision against adversity, has an 
equitable claim to receive back in case of need 
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part of what he has contributed to the poor-rates. 
. . . They urge that so long as the country Jiolds 
any of -the money which he has contributed as an 
insurance for himself and others against need, lie 
ought not to be fosced to apply for the* charity* of 
private persons.” 

Poor Law Reform, Prof. Alfred MARSHALL, 
The Economic Journal \ June, 1892. 1 


(20) That the guardians are failing in tkehe 
duty when they offer nothing but the 

workhouse. 

“ The law declares that the destitute shall be 
relieved, and the Guardians are not acting up to 
their duty when they close the avenues through 
which that relief should come, and dismiss the 
applicant with an order for the workhouse, or a 
recomlnendation to a charitable institution.” 

T. M. Brindi fy, Out-door Relief, Report of the 
West Midland District P. L. Conference, '1893* 


"... I am surprised that so many people 
overlook the fact that the floor who receive relief 
in our unions are merely drawing that which |hey 
are justly entitled to. . . .* Why should people be 
driven to the alternative of accepting out-door 

relief or no relief at all, when there were rdason- 

* r t 
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able grounds for believing that they would not 
take it ? ” 

'* J. Hughes, M.P., P. L. Confertnn Reports, 1876, * 
p. S' 8 - 

* 

* 

(21) That the conditions of Poor Law ad- 
ministration are no longer similar to 
those with which the Poor Law Com- 
missioners of 1834 had to contend ; and 
a policy which would have proved im- 
possible in their time , and would have 
Jailed to meet the evil of that day , has 
become possible* and necessary in this. 

“ The fact is that the new Poor Law has by 
this time worked itself out. The main evils 
against which it was directed ha\e now virtually 
disappeared. The chief objects of the Commis- 
sioners have been attained . . . the work has so 
far succeeded that the evils encountered to-day 
are not those with which the reformers of 1834 
had to deal. Standing on their shoulders we have 
to-day a different task from theirs.” 

SllWKY \VEBU,^The Reform of the l’oor law, 

The Ceutemperary Review, July, 1890, p. 97. 

« 

It must be remembered that the state of 
things existing when the Report of the Poor 
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Law Commissioners in 1834, was written, was 
altogether different from that which now prevails, 
or can. prevail under the existing law and the 
present system of Poor Law administration* , 

* “ Plain Words on Out-relief/’ p« 3S. , 

t 1 * 

t 

“ In 1834 the then practical best was n?> doubt 
done. . . . Then, however, is not now. We are 
not, like the Poor Law Commissioners, face to fslbe 
with a tcirible outbreak of able-bodied pauperism 
threatening to* bring about national bankruptcy* 
We are face to face with another economic 
question — How is old age to be adequately pro- 
vided for ? Not the workers or the won’t workers, 
but the past-and-can’t workers.” 

J. Fro MR Wu tviNsoN, The English Poor Law and 
Old Age, The Contemporary Review, Jfo*. 

1893. 

Industrial conditions have altered since 1834, 
and the retnedies applicable then ought now to be 
modified. The problem of to-day is the treatment 
of people out of work thro'ugh no fault of their 
own. 

SHF.RWE1.L, Charity Organisation Review, Jane, 
1893. P- *47- 

* 

“ . . . the Poor Law reformers chose 4 cruel 
remedy then, because on the whole its liitidness 
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was greater than its cruelty, and nothing hinder 
ans then practicable.” * «, 

The Toot Law and State Pensions, Jby SPtof. 
Alfred Marshall, The Economic journal $ 
f March, 1892. 

u Are -the principles of 1834 Poor Law defen- 
sible on any other ground than that of practical 
exigencies? And have not the exigencies by 
wMch they were then justified passed away? . . •’* 

Ditto. % 

* 

“To double the number of relieving officers would 
have been a serious burden then, it would be a 
light one now. To find a sufficient number of 
educated judicious men for the work was almost 
impossible then ; with a little care it could be 
easily done now . . 

Poor Law Reform, Prof. Alfred Marshall, The 
Economic Journal, June, 1892. 
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Out-relief to the sick (u^gss in urgent 
cases)* and to the partially disabled) .is 
opposed on the grounds : — 


(1) That it tends Jo undermine the indepen- 
dence of the poor ; and that a la%g« 
proportion of our pauperism n&tori* 
ously ’ originates in relief granted in 

sickness. 

“ . . . this form of relief is accepted with less 
repugnance than any other, though it operates as 
an easy introduction to further applications on 
less pressing emergencies.” v 

Report of the P. L. Commission, 1836, p. 

“ . . . medical relief is the inlet through which 
the habit of pauperism first creeps into a pohir 
man’s house : it is the ready introduction to 
permanent pauperism and deception.” 

Report of the P. L. Commission, 1839, Report of Si* 
E. Head, p. 229. 

4 htm 

It is a 'matter of general experience in Poor 
Law administration, that the receipt of medical 
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relief is the most frequent beginning of career 
of pauperism. 

Out-door Relief in the Metropolis, II. LpNOUtY* 
Third Annual Report of the L, G. Board, p. 
l6l. 

u Those who have once accepted this kind of 
relief often lose the sense of responsibility and 
independence, and do not emerge again from the 
ranks of pauperism.” 

u The English Poor Law System,” Dr. P. Aschkot^ 
P- 234 . 

“ If you do give it, the strong possibility is that 
the repugnance to becoming the recipient of 
public aid will be gone, and there is a great risk 
that, for the future, very slight causes will again 
bring the applicant to the Relieving Officer's 
door.” • 

Out-door Relief, Dr. J. Milsok Rhodes, P. L . 
Conference Reports , 1892, p. 58. 


A form of pauperism which is the more 
dangerous since it habituates the poor to depend* 
ence, under circumstances which cloak the ten- 
dencies of the system, ” 

Dr* Kay, Assist. P. L. Commissionei. 

1 " 

• 

, when the family has been once entered 
on the books, you may safely reckon that in 
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jwmeroujpcases it will not be long before applica- 
tion for out-relief, in some form, will again be 
made to the board by the same family. Self- 
respect and self-dependence have been weakened.” 

• F. Townsend, M.P., P. L. Conference Reports, 

1889, p. 34. 

“ There is also ample evidence to show th^t ■ 
when medical relief is given on easy terms, such 
relief leads on to further applications to the 
guardians and habitual pauperism. We may lay 
it down as a principle borne out by varied and 
extensive experience ^hat .the wisest, kindest, 
most salutary policy is tp refuse ifiedical relief 
in the home except by way of loan.” 

State Relief, Rev. \V. Moore EdE, L. Con - 
feienec Repot /s, 1S90, p. 63. 

But perhaps the worst thing of all is the evil 
example exhibited to the children, who will prob- 
ably soon come to look upon public relief as 
perfectly legitimate way of obtaining your bread.’* 

Out-tlooi Relief, I>r, J. Milson Rhodes, P \ 
Conference Repot is , 1892, p. 59. 


(2) That medical out -relief directly dis- 
courages thrift and providence , and 
% deters men from* joining medical clubs. 

“•The unavoidable effect of gratuitous treat- 
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ment of the sick is to discourage the mot from 
supporting provident medical cj,ubs alia dispen- 
saries.” 

Report of the Select Committee of the Hi of Lords 
on P. L. Relief, 1888.^ 

* 

There is no encouragement to a man “to secure 
fqf himself beforehand medical attendance in sick- 
ness by subscribing to a doctor’s club, when his 
neighbour, who has exercised no such prudence, 
gets the same attendance for nothing ... It 
discourages providence and independence, for it 
seems to rob them Jby comparison of their fair 
reward.” 

Rev. J. F. A. IIervey, Medical Relief. P. L. 
Conference Reports , 1883. 

“ Every medical order given means so many 
families deterred from entering a medical club.” 

* 

Whereas out-relief deters a man from joining 
a club, relief in the workhouse infirmary on the 
other hand, although almost equal to a general 
hospital, is not so eligible as relief with his own 
family would be. and consequently there is an 
inducement to a man to join a clulp. 

Evidence of Wm, Vallance, Clerk to tb|. White- 
chapel B. of Guardians, tyfore the Select Com . of 
the He of Lends on P. £, Relief 1888, p. 40 . 
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“Nor ^jpust we forget that out-door relief is 
very contagious, <gnd if A., who is a steady man, 
regularly paying his sick club, sees B., who is not 
steady, receiving medical attendance and relief 
free, it does appear to me that providence and 
thrift are plants not likely to be of strong growth 
in those places. You may think this»is theoretical, 
but if you will go over the government statistics 
of post-office savings banks, co-operative and 
friendly societies, you will find that all these 
methods of thrift are languishing where there is 
a large amount of out-relief given.” 

Out-door Relief, Dr k J. Musov Rhodes, /*. Z* 
Conference Reports , 1892, p. 59.* 


(3) That when medical out-door relief is 
given, a man's recovery is not likely 
to be so speedy as if he went into the 
infii'mary ; and for this reason alone? 
out-door relief is not to a man's 

a 

real advantage. 

“ . . . evgry day’s sickness means a loss to the 
poor, and therefdfe it is of the greatest import- 
ance that the duration of the illness shtittld be, 
for their own sake, as short as possible ; and 

* * See also •* Tb^Eogli* Poor,” T. Mackay, p. sea 
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there is no doubt, with proper nursing |.nd feed- 
ing, the cases are cured more rapidly in hospital 
than outside.” . 

Out-door Relief, Dr. J. Mii-bO.s Rhodes, P. 
^Conference Reports ^ 1892, p. , 

“ . . . experience has shown that the infirmary 
is the proper place for cases of temporary sick- 
ness . . . My own experience as a guardian has 
shown me the futility of out-relief in these cases : 
where it is given the illness lingers on, but when 
the sick applicant is made to enter the infirmary 
he gets well in half the time.” 

J. R. Hou.ond, P. L. Conference Reports, 1876, p. 

* 621. 

“ It (in-door relief) adds materially to the 
chances of the patient’s earl^ recovery.” 

J. Jovks, Relieving Officer, Stepney, P . /, Conference 
Report S' 1876, p. 580. 


(4) That out-relief to the partially disabled 
enables them *to undersell those who 
depend entirely on their own exertions , 
whereas in-door rekef hakes them 
off the market and prevents thorn com- 
peting as subsidized workers. 

“*• . . all persons who, receiving partial relief. 
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continue in employment with the aid of allowances, 
enter into injurious competition with the inde- 
pendent labourer, and it seems to us, .that in 
justice to the able-bodied labourer, this competi- 
tion should as far as possible be put an end to ” 

Fifth Report of the A L. Commissioners^ 183$,* 


* See also Outdoor Relief Report of the Committee o( the 
Brix worth Union, Second Annual Report of the L, G* Board, 
1872 — 3 ; Prof. Bryce, P. L. Conference Reports, 1876, |>. 15, 
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On the other hand, out-relief in case of 
sicltness, and partial disablement, *i$ up- 
held on the grounds * 

(i) That an in-door policy in the case of 
the sick and partially disabled would 
be inhuman , costly , and impractic- 
able. * 

W 

“ Is it not better that those relieved should 
occupy their time in doing some trifle to help 
tllicnselves ? . . . if any poor man or woman 
goes to work, and yet is not able to get an 
entire livelihood, it is better to let them earn as 
much as they can, and then give them a trifle 
beside! from the rates.” 

J. Wii.ford, P. L. Conference Reports, 1876, p 586. 

“ ... in the presence of sickness the past 
should not be raised until the sickness has been 
ministered to.” 

D. J. B. kussFi, Conference on Overlapping of 
Charitable Funds Glasgow C, O, 1882. 
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It is urged that in cases of widows with 
families, no out-relief should be given 
except during the first month of widow- 
hood, but that the guardians should offer to 
take one or more of the children, on the 
grounds : — 

4 

(r) That out-relief when giv% to widqm >- 
tends to degrade whole families , morally 
and physically , in consequence of the 
scanty amount which is, and nmst 
necessarily be given , in order to avoid 
putting a premium on pauperism, : 
that to send certain of the children 
to parochial schools, leaving with the 
mother only such as she herself can 
maintain by her own labour, has 
proved the kinder policy to both patent 
and child 1 

“ . . - the children will be, in most of our 
workhouses— r hope we njay soon be able to kay 
in all of them — far better cared for than they 
would be in their own wretched and unhealthy 
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cottages, where they grow up in pauperism, ac- 
customed to look to the relieving officer for their 
weekly pittance. . . 

Oat-relief, Prof. Bryce, P. L. Cottfertnre JCepartt, 
1876, p. 18. 

" The amount of relief, when it is really needed 
at all, is almost always insufficient to enable the 
children to be properly fed, clothed or housed ; 
they are thus exposed to the worst influences, 
bqjth moral a&d physical.” 

A. G. Crowder, Guardian St. George Vin*the- 
hast, P. /. Confereme Reports, 1876, p. 228. 


“ If again, it is objected that the workhouse 

test involves a violent and unnatural separation 

between children and parents, the answer is that 

the children will be better attended to ih the 

workhouse and district school than in a squalid 

and destitute home.” 

* 

Bbcott’s “ England, ’ 1884, p. 195 

u The difficulties with which she has to struggle 
are so well known that it is almost impossible for 
her to obtain a room in a good locality ; and this, 
together with her inability to pay aiiything beyond 
the lowest rent, dHves her to the poorest streets, 
whore the surroundings are such that it would be 
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almost a miracle if she contrived to bring up her 
little ones respectably.” ' , t \ 

*' Out -door Relief to Widows’* (G. Hill* VuV$kfc 9 
Westminster Bridge Road), 

i 

* 

“ Much may be said of the cruelty of separating 
the mother from her children. I am inclined to 
think there is greater cruelty in our present plain „ 
of is. 6 d. a week out-relief. If there are four, 
five, or six children, the mother cannot do much 
to earn a livelihood and at the same time look 

f 

after the children . . . The children, not properly 
nourished, grow up weak and sickly and, unable 
to earn a decent livelihood, become constant 
dependents on relief.” 

State Relief, Rev. W. Moore Edf., P. L. Cm- 

* 

f creme Repot ts r 1890, p. 67. 


“ Separation from the mother is an evil, un- 
doubtedly a great evil, but it is a lesser evil than 
a system of out-relief.” > 

T. MackaYj Charity Organisation Review* Aug* 
1893. 


(2) That tf\c refusal of out-relief has seldom 
forced widows into the workhouse ; but 
on the contrary, , has resulted m their 
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gaining a better position than 'whilst 
in receipt of parochial assistance. 

' ** In those anions in which out-door relief is 
either withheld or very unfrequently administered 
to this class, very few find it necessary to take 
refuge in the workhouse.” 

Report of the P. L. Commission , 1840 

“ It was long ago proven that in those unions 
in which out-door relief is either withheld from, 
or very unfrequently administered to this class, 
very few' find it necessary to take refuge in the 
workhouse.” 

C. S. Lock, P. L. Confei t //< e Reports , 1S92, p. 112. 

“ It has invariably been found that where, 
as of late has frequently been the case, out-relief 
has, from one cause or another, been refused to 
widows with families, a large proportion of them 
have, under the pressure, found it possible to 
obtain an independent livelihood. ” 

Out-relief in the Metropolis, H. Longiey, Third 
Annual Report of the L. G. Board \ p, 183. 



“ When they received the out-door pittance 
their friends considered that they were not bound 
to help them; now ttfat they receive nothing, 
those that are in want of assistance— the aged 
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and rafirm— receive assistance from their friends 
and families to a much larger extent tbato any* 
thing they ever got from the union beforeh and 
they are at liberty to do any amount 'df 
they like themselves, and most of them, I am in 
a position to say, are infinitely be'ter off; itt fact, 
they are all infinitely better off, arid most of them 
are earning three or four times as much money ‘ 
as they get from their family. There is no danger, 
there is no cruelty, in avoiding out-door relief to 
widows ; it is the greatest kindness you can do * 
them.” 

T. Bland Garland, late Chairman Brad field B. of 
Guardians , Report of the South EMStem £H$* 
tnct P. /,. Conference , 1886 . 


Widows have been found to be much better 
off under the system advocated than they werte 
previously when granted out-relief, “because they 
were free from the incubus of pauperism, and able 
to demand full current remuneration for their 
labour, and those requiring assistance received 
it from their relatives much more readily than 
formerly when the latter often made the Popr 
Law dole an excuse for refusing it.” 

T. Bland Garland, P. L. Conference Reports, 188$, 
pf * , 

# “ I v&uld say from my heart that one of the happiest eireom- 
itances of my life is that we refused to give any mo re ogfodoor relief 

1 . Wr * 
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($) That out-door relief granted to widows 
* tends to reduce women’s wages. 

”... as regards widows or able-bodied women 
themselves, allowances from the parish made to 
them when in employment do not always confer 
the advantage^intended, inasmuch as their wages, 
as in the case of able-bodied men, are commonly 
reduced in consideiation of the allowance from 
the parish, and such reduction of the wages, com- 
bined with the excuse furnished to relations or 
friends from making contributicns in aid, together 
with thf pauper habits engendered, renders such 
allowances to widow’s in aid of wages an injury 
rather than a benefit to the class intended to be 
relieved ; whilst in some districts the class of able- 
bodied women are sb numeious that their labour 
(thus depreciated at the expense of the ratepayers) 
is substituted for the higher paid labour of inde- 
pendent labourers.” t 

Report of the P. /. Commission, 1839, p. 108. 

“ In London, as in all large tcnlbs, there is a 
distinct demand for female labour, which is no 

widows, because I see plainly all over the union that they are 
*nd far happier tfean ever they ^ere before." 

J * T. IM?*u Oakland, Charity Orgmtsaifai Review, 

June, 1891, p. 249*. 
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doubt frequently ill remunerated, but it 

can scarcely be dfenied, would be W%sf re- 
munerated if the operation of the general jptind^ 
pies which regulate the price of this, Stjs 0 $ ah 
other labour, were not disturbed by the existed 
of a special class, who are known to be &hie f>!$' 
sell their labour at a lower rate than that at 
the independent labourer can afford to work.’ 4 

Report of H I onuley j Third Atmucti Report 0 * 
the L G Board , p 180 

• f 

“ Sums paid by Boards of Guardians to widows 
with young children . . will enable these women 

to get work by accepting wages which would have 
been impossible if they had not outside assistance 
to depend upon. It is thus possible that, by 
assisting a thoroughly desefving case, you may he 
helping to drive down below starvation point the 
wages of a class of workers.” 

“Problems of Poverty,’ J A. Hobson, M.A., 
p 160 * 

(4) That%he contention that the ihildreto 
• tend under this system to become 
infected with the pauper tcdn£ ti and to 
return again to the workhouse, hat 

* See also Pro! Brycjk, P. £. Cmftrma fiqaiSk *5- 
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*been disproved ; and that out-relief on 
D the contrary , ts mote liable to render 
both parents and children permanent 
paupers. 

, “ As a matter of course, the children of widows 
ifl receipt of out-door relief are brought up as 
beggars, and pauperised from their infancy, and 
the pauperism hangs to them.” 

T. Bland Garland, Speech at the Annual Meeting 
of the C. (A S. t 23 rd Apnl^X 891. 

Very few of the children educated in separate 
or district schools become chargeable to the rates. 
Out-relief, on the other hand, is likely to be both 
infectious and hereditary. 

C. La\io\ Lowndes, I\ J Conferetue Reports , 
1891, p. 354- 

“ On the out-relief sj stem the mother, perhaps 
quite a young woman, becomes permanently 
pauperised by the habit of dependence and the 
contamination of other paupers ; her children are 
trained up to lean on the parish, ».d are pretty 
sure to bring up their families in turn on the same 
traditions, so that the evil goes on perpetuating 
itself for generations.” , 1 

A. G. Crowder, Guardian St George’s-in-Ute-East, 
* JP. Z. Cvttftrmec Keftrts, 1B76, p. 227. 
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“ Some person^have said that sending children 
to school pauperises them, but, on the contrary, it 
takes the children away entirely from tie sur- 
roundings of pauperism.” '• 

• J, Jones, Relieving Officer, Stepney, P* L * Cmfirw&t 

Reports, 1876, p, 598. k 

“ ... it is far better to support the children in 
district schools, and leave the widow with one 
child, so that she would not be a pauper, and *we 
should not be bringing up all the children to 
regard themselves as paupers.” 

F. Strutt, /’. Z. Conferatte Reports , 1876, p. 59 1 „ 


(5) That it is almost impossible for the 
Guardians to obtain a true knowledge 
of the circumstances of the case . 

“There is, probably, no class whose earniqgs 
Boards of Guardians and their officers experience 
such difficulty in ascertaining, and whose applica- 
tions for relief, when tested, are so frequently, 
found to bes, groundless, or at least, based on 
untrustworthy statements.” 

Qut*re1ief in the Metropolis, II. LonqlEY, Third 
Annual Report of the L. G, Boards jfo l8o» # 

t 


* Sec also pp. 26, 27* 
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(6) That out-relief giveri to widows too 
' Mheommonly serves as an excuse to the 
relatives to refrain from giving help, 
whereas the refusal of out-relief and 
offer of the workhouse, “ brings out 
the host feelings and efforts ” of friends 
and relatives. 

\ 

* 

u When partial allowances of two shillings or 
half-a-crown a week in aid of wages are made, 
they too commonly serve to excuse relations from 
the payment of contributions to a much .larger 
amount.” 

Report of the P. L. Commission , 1839, p. 107. 


“ . . . experience shows that friends or relatives 
will, under these circumstances, come forward and 
help by taking the charge of one or more of the 
childt^n, who will not lift a little finger to assist 
when by so doing they think they are only reliev- 
ing the rates.” 

State Relief, Rev. W. Moore Euk, P, Z. Con- 
ference Reports f 1890, p. 67. • " 


*’The schools offer . ! . draws out the best 
feelings and ifforts of relatives, friends, and the 
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charitable, and is thus morally beneficial to all 
concerned/’ t 

A. G. Crowder, St. George , 8-io-t}ie'EMF& qf 
Guardians, P„ L, Conference fitp&til, 
p. 22S. 

(7) That out-relief to widows contntmtes 
largely* to pauperism by inducing bn-' 
providence. 

“ . . . outdoor allowances when given indis- 
criminately in vyidowhood tend to put an end to < 
provident habits ii* respect of insurances in sick 
clubs or otherwise.” 

Report of the P, L, Commisnen, 1839 , p. 108 . 

The expectation that in case of the husband’s 
death the widow and children will receive relief 
in their own homes, is the cause of recklessly 
improvident marriages, and makes husband and 
wife careless as to provision for the future. 

T. liLAND Gari and, P L Confeienu R/portijjt 

p. 40. ^ 

* “ If the paupeiism of aged adult women, 
especially widows, was prevented, as it can be 
without* much difficulty, the beginning of very 
much of the parjperism of women in old asje would ' 
be stopped.” • 

C. S, Loch, Old Age Pensions, 0k JL Cottfertmt 
' iteports, 189a, p. 123 . 
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(8) a. — That widowhood is a contingency 
. of life which like others should be 
provided for. 

u . . . I must protest against the doctrine that 
their position is to be treated by the dispensers of 
Poor Law relief as anomalous, even in theory ; 
and this, because the condition of a widow with a 
large family, however deplorable it undoubtedly 
is, is one of the ordinary contingencies of human 
circumstances, which may, in some degree or 
other, be provided against, equally with sickness, 
or accident, or other bereavement. The difference 
between these contingencies seems to be one of 
degree rather than of kind. . 

(>ut-i elief in the Metropolis, H. I^ongi i Y, Third 
Annual Report of the L. G. Boards p. 183 . 


(8) b. — That many widows prove themselves 
perfectly well able t" bring up their 
families without relief And many 
more would do the same if not led Ip 
rely upon it. 

“ It is notorious that large numbers of* widows 
‘of the poorer class do maintain and bring up 

large families independently of Poor Law relief." 

, 4 , 

Out-relief in the Metropolis, H* Long ley, Third 
Annm id Report 0/ the £. G« Bfttrd, p. 
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“ One thing I am certain about, and that is 
that it is a great mistake to give to wfidows 
because they are widows,” 

Out-door Relief, Dr. J, Mason Rhodi& P. 
Cotifinnce Reports , 1892, p. 59. * 

u Experience has shown that most widows can 
support themselves and two children. 9 * 

A. G. Crowder, bt. GeorgeVin-the-East B. ofr 
Gaandians, P. L. Con/e rente Reports, t&? 6 , * 
p. 228. 

* 

(8) c .— That in any case the general good 
of the community must be the first 
consideration, and that tv hick has been 
found to be for the general welfare 
should be adhered to. 

“ Even assuming, though I cannot admit that 
a widpw is necessaniy incompetent to main* 
tain her family by her independent exertion^ the 
fact of her widowhood does not seem to entitle 
her to receive relief in a foim which whefher 
given to a widow or anothei is prejudicial alike to 
the recipient and to the community.” ^ 

Out-rebef in ihe Metropolis, II. Longi fv, 

Annual Keportyf the /,. G. Stan/, 1873—4, 
p. iSa. 
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*On the other hand out-relief to widows 

$* ' 

Jwith families, in preference to the Guardians 
taking one or more of the children, is urged 
1 on the grounds : — 

(l) That it is impossible for a widow to 
maintain several children, but cruel 
and undesirable to reptove children 
from home influences , or td relieve a 
woman of her responsibilities, by letting 
her part with her children. 

“ . . . whatever a mother is, she is generally 
good for something. It is only the rarest excep- 
tion that a woman is not good for something ; 
and in the great majority of instances maternal 
influence is better than pauper influence.” 

is \V. E huKsiER, M.P., P L Conference Reports , 

1876, p 244 * < 

" . „ . if a woman is left with a large family, 

€ d a portion are able to earn their own living 
d a little more, it is wiser to kive the widow 
just enough to support the others than to take 
them hat© the house* Yoit call it ‘ supplementing 
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wages.’ Is it not better than breaking up the 
home ? ” 


J, Wilford, P L. Confermce Report^ iSj^, 




With regard to a widow and her family, it-- is 
cruel to take from her some of her children, tft 
leave her to support the rest. Where she Is a 
respectable person and the children ha# a good 
school to attend, it is better for the Guardians, 
and better for the public, to give that woman a 
lair allowance, and allow her and her children to, 
live together— as a mother and her children ought 
to do.” 

f . < 

Rev. J. P» arson, P 7 Conference Reports, 1876, 

p. 89. 


“ It is a cruel hardship to a widow with a 
number of children, struggling to keep out of the 
house, able to get but very little from the 
machinery of the church— the district visitor**— 
that she should not get out-door relief, wittf the 
assistance of which *she might bring up her 
family.” 

Capt Ellis, Chanty Organisation Review, ‘July, 
1894. * 

* if 

(2) That the system Jy which the Guard- 
ians 4 ake chqfge of one or more 0/ 
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the children has not the advantage of 
discouraging applications . 

M That the system does not tend to discourage 
applications for relief, but that quite as many 
widows probably ask for and require relief under 
this as under a system of giving out-relief.” 

# Evidetue of J. C. Jones, Marylebone B, of Guardians, 
before the Select Com . of the //. of Lords on P. Z. 
Peltef 1 888, p. 379, 



CHAPTER II. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 

The necessity for some form of old age 
pensions is urged on the grounds : — 


(i) a, — That there is a grievous amount of 
pauperism due almost entirely to the 
disablement arising from old age, and 
not due to vice , intemperance nor im- 
providence. * 

"... although we have experienced a long 
period of unexampled prosperity a very large 
proportion of oiu working people come upon the* 
rates m their old age.” 

Chari es Booth, “ Pauperism anil the Endowment 
. . of Old Age.” 

“ . we s£e that under present conditions 
one-half at least of the working class are con- 
demned to end their days as paupers, and of 
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a large proportion, at any rate, are not 

accountable for the fate which is in store 
*» * 

*• J, ChambkrM^K, M. P. f Old Age Pensions, National 
Reintw, Feb. 1893. 


* . . .^of all men belonging to the working 
and the fworer classes, one in two and a quarter 
— nearly one in two — is compelled under our 
present system, if he lives to sixty-five, to have 
recourse to parish lelief.” 

J. Chamberlain, JVf P , Speech at Birmingham, 
Times , Dec 7th, 1894. 


“ . . . my belief is that the great majority of 
those persons who at sixty-five become paupers 
are persons who have led a fairly thrifty, a fairly 
industrious, and a generally sober life. I believe 
that in the great majority of these cases their 
necessities anse from the failure of their physical 
faculties, and not from anything we are entitled 
to call misconduct on their j^rt.” 

Ditto. 

* ... of all who survive to the age of seventy, 
one out of eveiy three is believed to be in receipt 
of poor relief. In London one death in epery six 
♦»!»»? place in the workhouse or workhouse in- 
In some rural districts, it has been 
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said, nearly every aged agricultural labncjpr^ 
a pauper.” 

‘ Minority Report, Fifth and Final 

Royal Com , on LtdMm r, Ft. i., p. ill' , 

There are “a large number of aged 
shown by the best test that is available, to fit# 
on <the border line of destitution, if not whbflj^ 
destitute,” and who, in the opinion of the local*’ 
administrative bodies, are unable to support 

themselves. J 

* 

a The State and Pensions in Old Age/* J* A. 
Sfender, p. 69. 

* 

Twenty-five per cent, of the whole population 
over sixty-five are at least in a state of deplorable 
poverty, and by far the greater part of this 
poverty is mainly, if not wholly, caused by old 
age. 

Ditto, p. 71. 


“ Old age is recognized to be one of the most 
fertile causes of poverty, and it might be specially 
dealt with *by some plan of State endowment.”,^ 

• The Realm, Dec. 7th, 1894. 

0 

( 2 ) b. — That poverty clue to old age requires 
provision piker $®n, and 
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that accorded wider the present Poor 
Xaw. 

,1 > * 

falls heavily on the f>oor, and the case of 
fhe aged poor demands special consideration. , 

Charles Booth, “ Pauperism and the Endowment 
of Old Age,” 

Old age pauperism, “ though not so great as 
has been sometimes asserted, is veiy serious. 
Under the Poor Law it is treated undesirably ; 
in-door relief lacks humanity, anVi out-door en- 
courages improvidence. We are therefoie justi- 
fied in seeking some better plan.” 

Ditto. 

** . . * there is a heavy amount of dependence 
On the relief affoided under the Poor Law, caused 
by the disablement of old age, not at piesent 
sufficiently provided against/’ 

“Pensions and Faupeiism,” Rev. J Fro^e Wil- 
kinson, p. 45. 

“ . . . those who had led lives of self-reliance 
and thrift, and who had been accustomed to 
secu&e for themselves by their own industry many 
little comforts, should not be compelled to put up 
with the same state of things asHhose who had 
been worthless citizens *all their lives/’ 

G. Bartley, M.P., H. of Commons, April 4th, 
* . 
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“ It could not be disputed that there wad scraae;- 
thing wrong about our present system of age 
relief, because it ought to be impossible for any 
man who had spent a long life honourably, to $$ 
compelled to seek relief in his old age in the work; 
house.” * 

G. Bartley, M.P., H. of Commons, April 4&> 
1894. 

✓ * 

w That in considering the question of 
old age pensions, the position of thost , 
suffering from poverty , but not them~ 
selves paupers \ must equally be taken 
into account. 

It must also be considered that besides the 
persons who have lecourse to parish relief there 
are always a great many people who are always 
on the verge of pauperism and who are making 
heroic efforts to prevent themselves from having 
to apply for this form of relief. 

J Chamberlain, M P , Speech on Old Age 
Pensions, at Birmingham, Tunes, Deg. 7th, 
1894. w 

“ In considering the case for old age pensions 
we are considering not pauperism, but poverty.'* 

“The State and Pensions in Old Age,” X A* 
Spender, p. 69 , 

* , l 4 ’ 
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(4} That it is necessaiy to allay the wide- , 
Spread feeling of dissatisfaction now 
prevailing in regard to the position of 
the aged poor ; unless this is done a 
dangerous reaction to the former lose 
administration of Poor Law relief 
with all its attendant evils is likely to 
be the result. 

u » , . if from reason of cost or lack of popular 
Support it (the endow ment of old age) is rejected, 
the movement of public opinion will inevitably 
take the direction of an extension of out-relief." 

Chari es Boom, “Pauperism and the Endowment 
of Old Age ” 

“ I say that this inadequate provision for the 
old age of our working people is not only a dis- 
grace but it is a danger to social order. I 
Say that it is injurious to the individuals, and it is 
injurious to the nation ; . . 

Old Age Pensions sni Friendly Societies, 
Chambfri ain MP, The National Review % 
Jan. 1895 

jgp 

*** Tine dangers of a reaction towards out-relief 
are obvious and urgent . * ^ 

Rev. T. Fowle, “The Poor Law, Friendly Societies, 
and Old Age Destitution.” * 

** See note. o. xa 
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(5) Thai the small earnings of the 

which are often barely sufficient * to 
enable them to meet their daily saa^ 

, render it wholly impossible for*t^d%^ 
to make provision for their old Ojp$l Ij* 

* *' v * 1 

I am willing to admit that as the suffisarin^f 1 

consequent on old age can be foreseen, every 'tmf, 
ought to make piovision for them. But as things fj; 
now are it is practically impossible for the 
of our working classes to make such provisioH.** * 

V " 

Rev. W, Mooui Li>h, National Pensions, * 

poraiy Aevtciu, Apul, 1891. > 

* * 

u Old age must be treated as in part the duty 
of the individual, in part a collective duty of the * 
community, and must be dealt with on a system 
of insurance in which one part of the cost shall 
be bqrne by the individual and one part by the 
rates or the Imperial exchequer.” ^ < 

State Relief, Rev. W Moore Eue, A L, Con* 

* jet met Reports, 1890, p. 71. 

“ ... it must be remembered that it is, Almost 
impossible for a large proportion of the pooftac 
classes to ma*ke adequate provision-*agaiast bid 

age.” * 

J. Chamberlain, M.P., National Ktmw, 

189a. 
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^ Women “ have often spent lives of the most 
active and invaluable citizenship, without ever 
having the smallest opportunity foi saving.” 

Charles Booth, “Pauperism and the Endowment 
of Old Age.” 

“ So many women workers, at their present rate 
of earnings, are quite unable to provide themselves 
with a superannuation benefit as well as a sickness 
benefit.” 

Rev. J. Fkoml Wii kin son, 44 Pensions and Pauper- 
* ism/' p. 94. 

Though no doubt there is a real improvement 
in the agricultural labourer’s condition, yet the 
Reports of the Assistant Commissioners to the 
Royal Commission on Labour, “ show that the 
labourers, as a class, oniy earn a bare subsistence, 
and that the great majority of them are in a 
chronic state of poverty and anxiety . . It is 
evident that with their scanty earnings it is im- 
possible for them to make any provision for old 
age* It is shown that for the great majority of 
thenl parish relief or the workhouse is the only 
refuge when past work.” 4 

Jesse Collings, M.P., Obstrvhions appended to the 
Fifth and Fiqpl Report of the Royal Com . on 
Labour , 1894, pt. i, pp» iar, 125. 
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(6) That it is open to question whether it* 
is generally desirable that the poor 
should exercise sufficient thrift to enable 
. them to meet the requirements of 'old 
oge. 

“ . . , thrift and restriction on population are 
no palliatives whatever ; and that so far from 
thrift under present conditions being of value to 
the workers, the piobability is that if carried any 
further than it is it would be injurious to them, 
inasmuch as it would be in the main carried out 
at the expense of their vitality 01 the vitality of 
their children . . . Anything that h^|(a work* 
man) takes in thrift now he takes out of his 
vitality.’” i 

Evidence of Mr H\ ndman before the Royal CotH* tm 
Labour . Minute* of Evident e, Q. 8406 and 8515* 
pp 594 and 604 

Theie is a growing conviction that the $hrift 
which is required to make provision for the period 
of old age is wholly impossible with many, and 
not possible with others, except at the qost of 
lowering the jvhole standard of life and comfort 
during the preceding y ears. 

“The State and Pensions in Old Age,*f J. A* 
Spender, p. 15a ; 
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( 7 ) Thai far from discouraging thrift , 

' pensions would encourage all self- 
supporting efforts, inasmuch as a small 
„ increase of income would be likely to 
serve as an effective inducement to lay 
by ; whereas' a sense of the hopelessness 
of effective saving now prevents many 
from exercising thrift. 

“ The great hindrance to thrift at present is 
the hopelessness of being able to save enough. 
With a minimum pension assured, even the 
Smallest addition becomes worth providing.” 

Sidney \\ 1 nil, The Reform of the Poor Law, The 
Contempora* y Revier^^ July, 1890, p. 106. 

* 

*' We have seen how the impossibility of saVing 
sufficient to make adequate piovision for old age 
Operates with large numbers of the working class 
as a discouragement to saving at all.” 

“The State and Pensions in Old Age,” J. A. 
SPFNDER, p I49. 

“They (the poorer classes) know that unless 
they can make a full provision for their, wants 
saving is of no use, but will only disqualify them 
fbf State relief. Why, tlien, should they save ? ” 

J. Cham BERT. AlN, M.K, National Review, Feb., 
>892. 
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“ the certainty of a moderate pension 
would raise the sl&ndard to which the poor 
aspire. Every shilling saved would mean addi- 
tional ehse and comfort ; and there would be a 
new inducement to provide for sickness, burial 
and possible wants before sixty-five, if there wet® 
a certainty of escaping destitution and the work- 
house after that age.” • * 

J Chamu rlain, M I’, National Review, FeW 

1892. P 729 , 


• S* 

(sj Th.at old age pensions would not 
obviate the necessity for thrift or the 
* need of charity. 


§ “ The objects of saving are not exhausted when 
old age after sixty -fiv e is thought of. The ye&rs 
of eldeily existence and doubtful earnings before 
the age of sixty- fi\ e has been reached have smt 
to be provided for.” 

Cjiakifs Boorn, “Pauperism and the Eodowmftt 
of Old Age ” 

“ . . it is quite clear that a pension of 5s. * ' 

week, beginning at sixty-five, would not supersede 
the necessity for thrift, or even for well-considered 
charity. According to tKe conditio^ of modem 
industry, the ten preceding years are exceedingly 
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difficult years, which woulcLhave to be provided 
for by private resources. Nor, as a rule, would a 
pension of ^s, a week alone be sufficient to support 
life, outside the workhouse.” 

u The S&te and Pensions in Old Age/’ j/ A, 
Slender, p. 149. 

(9) That the fretr of ultimate destitution 
does not play such an important part 
in engendering thrifty habits as is 
often supposed ' 

It is for objects “ the offspring not of fear but 
of hope, that people ai e most ready to pinch and 
scrape, Heie, and not in the dread of 'being 
some day destitute, lies the chief cause of human 
thrift." * 

Ciiarlfs Boom, “ Pauperism and Old Age Endow- 
ment ” 


(10) That a system of national pen- 
sions would serve to strengthen friendly 
societies, and help to place them on a 
firm financial basis , by relieving them 
of the difficulty caused by the u illness 
of old age." * * 

*' . . . inasmuch as one of the greatest burdens 
on friendly societies’ funds is the heavy charge 
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occasioned by what is ^called continuous sickness 
among their older members, the existence of a 
National Pension provision at sixty -five years" of 
age woulcl have released them from 01 cost for 
members above that age, with t%e probable result 
of making many friendly societies actuarially 
sound which at the present time have grave 
deficiencies to show.” 

The Rev. Wm. L Hi \ckli y, “Mi. Chamberlain’s 
Pension bchune,” Coniempoi aiy Review, March, 
1892, i> 383 

“ State pensions, so far from injuring their 
(friendly societies’) business would help them to 
some extent out of a serious present difficulty.” 

Cuaklfs Bourn, “Pauperism and the Endowment 
* of Old Age ” 

To a veiy large extent the fiiendly societies 
are in a t very critical condition. 

“The Poor Law, the 1 nendly Societies, and Old Agft 
Destitution,” Rev. T. town.* 

“ Their (friendly societies’) embarrassments in 
the past # have largely proceeded from the difficulty 
of dealing with ^upeiannuation and the impossi* 
bility of distinguishing after sixty-ftve years 
between the incapacity caused by ordinary sick- 
* See note* p* *53* 
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Hess and that induced by advancing age. It 
would be a great advantage to the societies to 
' disencumber them of old age claims, or at least 
f io assist ||em to meet them separately from their 
Other obligation^” * 

J. Chamberlain, M.J\. National fcvim* Feb. 
1892. 


(i 1) That the embarrassments of friendly* 
societies , due to the demands of old age, 
will prove very serious in their con- 
sequences, not only to those societies 
themselves, but to the whole nation, 
unless some action is taken to relieve 
them of similar claims in the future. 

i 

1 u Unless, then, somethin# is done, and done 
Speedily, either in the shape of assistance from 
without, 01 in the shape of new i emulations made 
for the government of these societies, then it is 
perfectly certain that the embarrassment wnich 
is already beginning to be felt will become very 
serious — it will be very serious for the societies ; 
it will be very serious also for th^c nation.” 

J Chamberlain, M.l’., Old A Je Pensions and 
Friendly Societies, National ftevtew, Jan. 1895. 
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(12) That existing institutions make no 
satisfactory provision against old age* 
and that it cannot be saijQfijjkat suck 
. pensions would injure existing institu- < 
lions. 1 

“The cost of providing adequate pensions i$ 
found to be too serious for the great friendly 
societies, and for any but a few of the more 

powerful trades qnions.” , 

? 

Sidney 'Nfhb, The Reform of the Poor 
♦ Contunpoi aiy Revnw , July, 1890, p. 106, 

¥ 

% 

“ There can be no doubt as to the failure 
of existing agencies to secuie provision for old 
age.” 

J. Chamucri aiv, M.P , The National Remcw t Feb* 
1892 

“ . . •. provision foi old age among the work- 
ing class is not made through e\istmg institution^ 
in any form that can be legarded as pern|jtnen{; 
and satisfactory . . - There is therefore IK* 
ground for the assertion that State action 
would edmpete unfairly with existing voluntary 
agencies,” „ ' ^ 

“The State and Pensions in Old Age,* J. A* 
Spender, p. 16a 
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“ Broadly speaking, the great mass of the 

' weekly wage earners have no provision secured 

for old age. As a consequence the only prospect 

before th^p, after a life of honourable toil, is 

£ 

penury and privation, ending, if life be prolonged, 
ill the grudgingly-given pauper dole of out -relief, 
or in imprisonment in a workhouse.” 

Rev. W. Mooke Edl, National Pensions, Contem- 
porary Jtevtew, April, 1891. 


( 1 3) That the opposition of 'existing volun- 
tary organizations must not be accorded 
too much consideration : that their * 
opposition is not justified , nor is it in 
their own true interest. 

“ These societies (friendly societies) have no 
sort of claim to play the part of Sir Oiacle in a 
matter which concerns the whole community . . . 
The societies talk about superannuation year 
after year, but no decision is come to; the 
problem of provision is in no way advanced . . . 
We repeat, therefore, that the friendly societies 
must not be allowed to block the way.” 

Daily Chronic It, Dec. 31, 1894! 

" The friendly societies have the best right to 
be faeerd on the question of sick insurance, 
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whereas their opposition to a national super* 
annuation scheme is not justified by their record, 
nor is it really m accordance with their own best 
interests.*” $ 

, “The State and Pensions in Old Age** A* 

Spender, p. 125. 

“ Practically, the friendly societies do not pro- 
vide pensions, and therefoxe could not have 
reasonably objected to a National Pension Fund* 11 

Rev. >Vm. L Bi \( klly, Mr. Chamberlain V-* 
Pension Scheme, Contempoi ai y Review , March, 
1892, p. 383- * 

The friendly societies “have no claim whatever 
to step in now as having any \ ested interest in 
providing old age pensions, because this is a work 
ttiat they have never done, and that they have 
attempted to do with signal failure.” 

* Ditto, p. 391. 

“ Voluntary agencies, however efficient in their 
own departments, have cleailyno right to demand 
that the State shall refiain from supporting an 
enterprise which is desirable in itself and is not 
covered by their organization,” * 

“The State and Pensions in Old Age*” J* A. 
Spender, p, 49, 


* 0 
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" . . , though their interests are large and 
Entitled to the fullest consideration, the interests 
■of the whole community must always be para- 
mount.” 

Rev, J Frome Wilkinson, The Endowment of 
^ * Old Age, Contemporary Review, April, 1893. 

0 ( 14 ) That existing organizations fail to 
reach the thriftless , and help only those 
who are already naturally inclined to 
providence. 

Th& tendency of existing friendly societies 
and others is, “while aiding the thrift of the 
thrifty in no way to discourage or put an end to 
the waste of the improvident.” 

* 

Repot t of the Select Com on National Provident 
Insurance, 1S87, p vu 

t 

Friendly societies “tend to make the provident 
man more secure, but they do not even profess to 
touch the improvidence of the thriftless at all.” 

National Insuianro, by the Rev, Wm Lkwfry 
Black 1 E' , Nineteenth Century , Nov. 1878. 


( 15 ) That the evidence afforded by the model 
unions does nol conclusively prove that 
a restrictive policy is capable of general 
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application , or would be 
effectual in reducing old age pauperism 
and poverty. Too much weight must 
not be attached to the alleged results* 


It is unreasonable* to be guided by prefer 
by the small minority of unions which have' 
abolished out-relief, and to ignore the vast 
amount of evidence afforded by the large majority 
of unions. 

“The State and Pensions in Old Age/’ J* 
Spender, p. 69. 

* 


“Theie must be sortie serious drawback, or 
else it is certain that, with so many Boards of 
Guardians economically inclined, hundreds would 
have readily followed the example set them/’ 

Old Age Pensions and Friendly Societies, J, 
Chamberlain, Tht National Review^ Jan. 1895. 


,k We should require, however, to know much 
more than we do of the history of these unions, 
the present condition of their poor, the state of 
the surrounding parishes, and the details of ad- 
ministration, before we accepted them as con- 
clusive guides/ 1 

J. Chamberlain, M,P„ Old Age 

JZctnm % Feb, 1892. t 


K 


L. 
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We cannot be sure that if the policy were 
Applied everywhere it would be uniformly as 
successful as in these model parishes. 

Charles Booth, ** Pauperism and the Endowment 
of Old Age.” • 

♦ 

“ Theory, precept, and example are alike 
perfect, and yet the teaching does not, and has 
never spread.” 

Ditto, 

• 

u I . . . have said how hopeless the chance 
sdtsms to me of persuading people generally that 
social salvation is to be found in the denial 
of the claims of misfortune, combined with the 
denial of self, which is involved in the refusal of 
out-relief on grounds of high principle.” 

Ditto. 


" I contend that, even if we granted the policy 
of the abolitionists to be the soundest possible 
under the existing Poor Law regime , there is no 
chance of its ever becoming extensive enough to 
appreciably alter the condition of things through- 
out the country generally.” 

Rev. J. Frohe Wilkinson, The New Poor Law 
New Review, Jan, 1893.* 

* See also pp. 66, 67. 


4 
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(16) TkcU the problem of good administra- 
tion would be comparatively simple 
“.if the troubles of poverty could be , 
relieved from the aggravation of old 
agel’* * 

“ Wit^Iraw old age ; if it be possible withdraw 
the sick also ; and the problem at once becomes 
manageable. . . Chronic pauperism would be 
confined to a ne’er-do-well class, and might in the 
end be stringently regulated.” 

Charles Booth, ‘‘Pauperism and the Endowment 
* of Old Age,” 

“ . . . a Pension scheme offers its advantages 
to all — to th| thrifty first, and in gieater pro* 
portion than to the unthrifty, who may then t»e 
left without compunction to the tender mercies of 
Poor Law more stringently administered than it 
is at present.” 

J. Chamberlain, M.P., National Review, Fob. 

1892, p. 729. 

“ That the difficulties connected with the 
question 0 of out-door relief would be materially 
diminished if an institution were established fdr 

* Charles Booth, 4t Pauperism and the Endowment of Cfld 
Age.” a 


k a 
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ipfcurance against sickness and superannuation, 
on a plan |uitable to the requirements of the 
'.labouring classes, under Government guarantee.” 

r 

Petition of the Luton B. of Guardians to the 
Government, quoted by the Rev. W, Lea, 
j, P. L. Conference Reports ^ 1876, p. 84. 


(17) That old age pensions conM exercise 
no baneful influence on wages or on 

employment. 

* « 

“The basis of work and wages will not be 
disturbed because at the time the endowment is 
given the best working da\ swill be ovti. . 

Rev ] Fkomf Wii mnsov, The Endowment of 
Old Age, Contcmpouuy Rcv^no, April, 1 892. 

u Public pensions beginning sooner might tend 
to reduce wages ; at and aft$r 65 they mil have 
HO effect on the wages of younger men, and but 
little on thos^ of the old.” 

Chari Boom, “ Pauperism nnd the Endowment 
of Old Age.” 

“Nor is it icasonable to .suppose,, that the 
prospect of a pension at 65 would have any effect 
in advance upon the earnings of adult workmen. 
Trade Unionists, indeed, may bo heard to 'argue 
that •& pension scheme will have the special 
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advantage of saving the old from the »6Cessily 
entering the labour market and depressing the 
wages of younger men.” * 

“The State and Pensions in Old Age/ J, A 
• Spender., p, 155. * 

(18) ^at the <*ged poor, by virtue of their 1 
labour and past payment of rates, 
are entitled to support outside the 
workhouse, and to support to which no 
“ pauper ” taint is attached. 

A man who has honourably spent a long life 
in labour, and has done his best, though that best 
might not be much, should ha\e some other 
prospect in his old age than the workhouse. 

J, Coiiiisgs, M P, II of Commons, April 4th, 
1894. 

Society o^es a dut\ to those who have 
laboured the whole of thur lives. 

Ditto 

“No self-respect would in any way be lost by 

the receipt of an old age pension, the State 

simply doing its duty towards its old servants,” 

* 

“ Pensions and Paupensm,” Rev. J. Frome Wli.* 
KINSON, p, 


¥ 
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“ When people had contributed for fifty years 
to the Imperial treasury, it certainly wa& not 
unreasonable that a certain portion of their con- 
tribution should be ear-marked for their benefit 
’ when they reached a time of life at which they 
must call for outside assistance." 

R. Everett, M.T., H. of Commosjt April 4th, 
1894. 


( 19 ) That the aged poor' are as muck 
entitled as any public servant to a 
pension from the State ; and that these 
pensions would tn no sense be de- 
grading. 

“ We are all servants of the nation, and the 
labourer on the land serves the State every bit 
as much as the civil servant and the officer in the 
army or navy, who get their pensions. When 
the labourer’s full working days are over, having 
served the State well in his generation, he has a 
call upon the State to look to his declining years, 
to keep his home for him, to see that he pass out 
of life in rest and peace." 

* 

Rev. J. FROMfc Wilkinson, “Pensions and Paupei- 
88 . 
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“ Old age pensions are granted to civil servants 
and others, but, though the way may not be so 
direct, the worker on the land — the territory of 
the State 1 — should be held to be just as much a 
senBant of the State, as the clerk in the War' 
Office.” 

Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, The Endowment of 
Old Age, Contemporary Review, April, 1892, 
p. 561. 

“ The industrious poor have really some claim 
on the Society that they have served, and on |he 
State as its representative. After a life of un-* 
remitting toil at a remuneration which has barely 
sufficed for daily wanjs, they ought not to be 
compelled to receive their subsistence at the cost 
of their self-respect. Those who have been in the 
direct service of the State, as in the great manu- 
facturing departments, or in the Post Office and 
Revenue services, as well as soldiers and 
sailors, are provided for in their old age. The 
veterans of industry also are entitled to some 
consideration. . 

J. Chamiierlain, M.P., Old Age Pensions* The 
| National Review, Feb. 1S92. 


“ The pension, to which the insured person has 
himself contributed, or which he claims as a right 
after his appointed time of service has expired. 
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fh humiliating to the recipient, and has not 
faWi so considered by thfe public servants of 
every grade, from the cabinet minister to the 
postman, who have been thus provided for. It 
Is, in reality, only wages deferred, and paid wlien 
most required by Society, which has been bene- 
fited by the services given.” 

J. Chamberlain, M.P., National Rwiew, Feb. 

1892, p. 729. 

“At present we give a superannuation allow- 
ance to about 160,000 retired civil servants, 
military and naval officers and men, policemen 
and postmen, &c. The system is being extended 
to elementary school teachers and nurses. In all 
these cases the pensions is given practically as a 
matter of right ; it is granted in addition to what- 
ever may have been saved by the recipient, and 
it carries with it no stigma of public disgrace.” 

Si ONLY Webb, The Reform of the Poor I.au, Con* 
temporary Review , July, 1S90, p. 104. 

“ It was most unreasonable that public servants, 
who had probably received large salaries during 
the time they were able to woik, should oBtain 
pensions, while the public, who were their 
employers, could not obtain pensions for thbm- 
selves.” 

R. Everett, M.P., H. of Commons, April 4th, 


« 
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(20) That the objection that those who do 
not reach the minimum age at which 
the benefit is fixed will not benefit 0 
. all, applies to all deferred annuities. 


“ So far as it (the argument) is valid, it is vfldid 
against all deferred annuities, and all civil service 
and military and na\ al pensions.” 

* Charlls liooi h, “ Pauperism and the Endowment , 

of Old Age ” 


(21) That mitigation of the natural con- 
sequences of old age may be safely 
attempted , and u not open to the same 
objection as mitigation of the natural 
consequuuts of drunkenness, crime, &f. 

“ Drunkenm ss and foil} axe evils capable of 
much conti action and indefinite expansion, and 
in dealing with them we cannot dilpcnse with 
the dctcuent influences of the eonsequences they 
entail, 01 with safety mitigate these consequences 
to apy great extent. On the other hand, sickness, 
old age* and death are inevitable, not to be 
avoided by any fear of penalty, nor liable to 
increase if the tioubles they bnng are softened.” 

Chakius Booth, “ Pauperism and the Endowment 
of Old Age.” ft 
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yfiz) 75W provision for the aged poor in- 
volves no new principle , and that they 
are virtually pensioned under the present 
Poor Law , though under conditions 
which obvikte the benefits which would 
otherwise follow. 

“ If we intend to give pensions to our aged 
poor, as we virtually now do, had we not better 
do so in such a way as to improve rather than 
to injure their character, and iri a manner cal- 
culated to promote rather than to discourage 
their thrift ? ” 

Sidney Webb, The Reform of the Voor Law, 
Contemporary Review , July, 1890, p. 104. 

“ It is not open to argument whether the aged 
poor shall be provided for. Their claim to sub- 
sistence is already admitted by the law. The 
arguments against any provision apply as much 
to the Podr Law as to a State pension. The 
community already expends three millions a year 
of national money in providing for the wants of 
the aged poor ; and it is no longer a question of 
principle, and hardly one of amount, but only of 
the method in which a recognized duty shall be 
discharged.” • 

T. Chamreklain, M.P., 01d Age Pensions, National 
Review^ Feb. 1892. 
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“ We are already bound to keep every old 
person who requires it at a cost of more then 
5s. a week, a|g| to offer to all old people this < 
sum ancl no more, as a matter of public policy* 
on the condition that those receiving it maintain 
themselves outside the house, might be thought 
to make the nature of the responsibility assumed 
even more definite than before.” 

Charles Booth, “ Pauperism and the Endowment 
of Old Age.” 


The State already recognizes the dujy of 
relieving destitution, and we already make pro- 
vision for the free education of the young, and the 
next natural step is to go to the end of life and 
help the aged. 

R. Evfrm 1, M.P. , H. of Commons, April 4th, 
. >& 94 - 


( 23 ) That there is nothing new in a system 
which taxes the rich for the benefit 
* of the poor , the hard working and 
thrifty for the idle and worthless ; and 
that the inevitable anomalies which 
will occur form no valid objection to 
a pension scheme. They are inevitable, $ 
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and are present in the existing system 
of Poor Law relief 

“It is absolutely impossible for the State or 
any local authority so to deal with all the various 
conditions of the life of the poor as to measure 
Out an equitable concession exactly equal in every 
case. 0 

J. Chamberlain, M.I\, Times, April 5th, 1S94. 


“Is it possible to find a greater anomaly than 
the present system, which treats the industrious 
poor exactly in the same fashion as it treats poor 
persons who arc utteily undeserving; which 
measured out to the man whose whole sensibilities 
are at stake exactly the same treatment of the 
common woikhouse, as to the man who has been 
an idler and ruffian during pretty nearly the wffiolc 
course of his existence ? 0 

Ditto. 


“ There is nothing new in a sjtetem qf pay- 
ment by the rich for the poor — still less in 
the worthy paying for the worthless. It is the 
ordinary rule of life, and cannot be altered, unless 
we steel our hearts entirely against the sufferings 
.of the sick and the weak, as well as of the idle, 
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the drunken, and the vicious, and leave them to 
perish unaided.” , ' 

Charts Booth, “ The Endowment of Old Age." 

*(24) That the burthen of expenditure 
though not apparently falling on a 0 S{; 
classes alike, is ultimately borne by all. 

It is objected that the thrifty man will have 
to pay for the unthrifty. “ The real facts are that 
the cost will have to be provided by the whole 
nation, by the thrifty and by the unthrifty alike, 
but it is only the thrifty who will derive any 
benefit from it.” 

J. Cham he$lain, M.P., Old A^c Pensions and 
Pnendly Societies, National Revieiv % Jan. *895, 


* (25) That it is not altogether desirable , 
jrom any point of view , that parents 
should be dependent in their old age 
upon their children. 

“ . , t . it may be doubted whether this state of 
things (the dependence of parents upon children) 
really docs conduce to right feelings between 
children and parents, and whether it does not 
moih frequently lead the children <to regard the 
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death of their aged relatives as a release from 
\ a burdensome responsibility.” 

u The State and Pensions in Old Age/ J. A. 

* Spender, p. 13. f # 

“ . . . the dependence of parents upon chitd- 
is not an unmixed blessing from the moral or 
from any other point of view. It is apt to work in 
a kind of vicious circle by increasing the difficulty 
of saving, and thereby helping to perpetuate the 
condition of dependence from one generation 
to the next.” 

Ditto, p. 150. 

“ The objection, that it is the duty of children 
to support their parents, if good at all, is good 
against any savings for old agp, or at least against 
any encouragement of such savings, and 
therefore goes too far. If children ought to 
support their parents, it cannot be right for 
parents to save, and so prevent them from 
performing this duty. But filial duty may be 
shown in many ways . . . while looked at in the 
concrete, it is probable that thousands of old 
people with 5s. a week in hand will find a 
home with some son or daughter who, otherwise, 
must have seen them enter the workhouse.” 

Charles Booth/ “Pauperism and the Endowment 
. of Old Age/ . 
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Gratuitous p^psions involving no pre- 
vious contributions are advocated on the 
ground^ : — v 


(i) That no scheme which does not give-, 
pensions freely to all would make ante 
impression on the bulk of old age 
poverty , or “ touch the classes who stand 
most in need of assistance ; ” and that 
it would be both unjust and unwise 
to attempt to discriminate between the 
deserving and -the undeserving. 

“To select the poor is to pauperise, to select 
the deserving is to patronise. To do either is to 
humiliate.” 

• Charles Booth, “ Pauperism and the Endowment 

of Old Age.”* 

“ ... it is not possible to maintain the dignity 
of pensions if the question of poverty be intro- 
duced in their distribution ... it is* even more 
subtly danggrous to inquire into a man’s character 
than into his means, if the benefit to be received 
is to be kept free from all taint of pauperism.” 

Ditto. 


* See note, p. 147. 
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With regard to old age pensions, they should 

h be given without respect to pauperism or poverty 


at all.” 

* ‘ Pensions and Pauperism,” Kev. J. Fromk 1 
son, M.A. 


YlLKIN- 


All inquisitorial conditions as to whether a 
man had recei\ed poor relief, or had saved any- 
thing for himself, or had in various ways made 
himself undeserving of assistance, ought to be 
discarded. 

J. Coiling*?, MP, H. of Commons, April 4th, 
1804. 


“ . « . a universal pension scheme without 
contributions, and with no qualification except 
that of having attained a certain age, is the only 
comprehensive scheme yet proposed which is 
clearly distinguishable fiom out -door it lief, and 
which avoids the evils that attach to out-door 
relief.” 

“The State and Pensions in Old Agt.,’ J. A. 

Spikder, p, 151 


(2) That no general pension scheme which 
provided for all alike could be justly 
said to pauperise anyone . 


“An annuity'' which is given to all without any 
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qualification except that of age, cAnnot justly b$ 
said to pauperise anyone. . 

i 

, # ‘‘The State and Pensions in Old JBt*' 

Spender, p. 130. # n 

• 

Annuities which all old people alike would 
draw, and free of all poverty qualification, and 
requiring no confession of poverty, could not 
pauperise. 

f Charles Booth, “ Pauperism and the Endowment 
of Old Age.” 


(3) That these pensions would tend to the 
promotion of thrift. 

They “ would tend to encourage the practice of 
thrift, dispelling that hopelessness of being able 
to save enough, which at present so paralyses 
savmg.V 

Rev. J. From? Wilkinson The English Poor Law 
and Old Age, Cont unpot ary Review , Nov. 
i893> P- 679. 

“ And # if a minimum pension be given carrying 
with it only the bare necessaries of life, the cause 
of thrift will be strengthened instead of weakened, 
and many will be roused to ‘ gather and lay by/ 
because dread of entering the workhouse prison 

I- . L 
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have been removed, and a sunbeam of hope 
'paused to shine upon their declining days.” 

V ^ Rev. J. Fromf Wiimnson, The Endowment of Old 
Age, Contemporary Review, April, 1892. 


Though not directly administering to inde- 
pendence of chaiacter, no one would make less 
voluntar) efforts to save because of them, and 
many would increase their exertions in this 
direction. 

Charlis Kooiji, “ l’aupeusm and the Endowment 
of Old \ge ” 


(4) That such pensions would be in the 
true interest of benefit societies , 

Friendly societies “should welcome such a 
proposal as calculated to greatly improve their 
position.’’ 

Rev J Promt Wilkinson, '‘Pensions and Pau- 
perism,” p ioo 

♦ 

u ... it is my firm conviction that friendly 
societies will ha\e nothing to lose but eyerything 
to gam by the adoption of a universal free State 
Endowment List.” 

* 

Rev. J Froml Wn kin son, I he 1 ndowmtnt of Old 
' k%, Contemporary Review, April, 1892 
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“ It is just because friendly societies— I 
as a financial member of two of the largest of 
theri^-have attempted, by a subterfuge under 
sickness? to contract to provide for their members * 
when past their working day, that the finances <yf ' 
so many of them are in an unsatisfactory state* ^ 
. ( . The funds were never intended to provide 4 
for loss of wages arising fiom old age disablement^ jt 
but solely for loss of wages arising from specific $ 
disease.” 

Kev J 1 Komi \\ 11 kin son, A New Poor Law* 

^ Reims Jin 1S93 

% 

(5) That the qualifications attached to suck 
pensions woUld ensure that they were 
well bestowed . 

“To have li\ed at all goes for something, to 
have asked no rebel goes for more, and to have 
secure^ b> sa\ings, 01 through friendly feeling 
or the loving dutj of children a chimney-cornel* 
wheie 5v, a week will* be adequate, may b4 
accepted as proof enough tHat the pension is Hot 
ill bestowed.” 

• “ Pensions and the Endowment of Old Age,” CHARLES 

Boom * 

* Mr. Booth would exclude from such pensions those who had 
been convicted of crime, and in the case of those w£o had been in 
receipt of Poor Law relief within a certain p^iod, says, “I suggest, 

L 2 
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iW ' “ The vicious and the drunken usually pay their 
penalty by an early death, and we find a general 
agreement among those who know how th^poor 
live, that the standard of decency and 'sobriety 
rises as age advances.” 

“The State and Pensions in Old Age,” J. A. 

Spfnder, p. 21. 


( 6 ) That such a pension scheme would 
tend to raise the whole standard of 
life. *■ 

“ I advocate it as bringing with it something 
of that security necessary to a higher standard of 
life." 

“ Pauperism and the Endowment of Old Age,” 
Chari ns Doom. 


that in Older to guard against misuse, the claim for a pension of 
everyone who has had relief during a ceitain previous period (in my 
book 1 said ten years, hut I should like to leave that an ojien ques- 
tion) should be made through the guardians ; and the money applied 
at the discretion of the guard ian^, indoois or out, for the benefit of 
the pauper. In the case of ^bose whose need for relief had been 
result of some accident, and had completely passed away, the 
guardians might waive all interference, or if the lehef had been 
given on loan, might accept repayment. In othei cases, *he pension 
might be paid as out-rehe* - for a period under inspection, and be 
transferred to the old person after proof of satisfactory conduct. In 
Others again, the hand of the gugrdians and the eye of the relieving 
officer might headways needed, and finally theie would be those 
whose relief could only be given ii* the house. ” 
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0| the other hand, it is contended 


(t) Thai the present number of 
* forms a most unsafe criterion as to 
the needs for any natmial pension 
scheme, since better administration 
would largely diminish it. 


‘‘To base any statement in regard to the 
alleged need of a national annuity or pension 
scheme upon the pauperism of the country, as it 
stands at the present time, is to accept that 
pauperism as inevitable, whereas it has been 
proved by the better administration of certain 
unions in the country and in the metropolis, that 
the number of paupers to population over sixty 
can be reduced in a country union to a minimum, 
say 4 per cent., and in the metropolis, if we may 
judge by its poorest union, by more than half.” 

C. S. Lot H, * k OH Age Pensions and Pauperism,” 
p. 40. 

“ It w&puld seem that in country districts it is 
almost entirely a question of Poor Law adminis- 
tration whether 4 or 56 per cent, of the .population 
over sixty are paupers or independent when they 

die.” * 

# Ditto, p. 19, * 
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If a statistician had come to Bradfield in 
iSyi he tnight have argued that as one in every 
thirteen was a pamper, that therefore excepjRmal 
legislation was necessary. Take him to Bradfield 
in 1888 and he finds that there is only one pauper 
to every 126 of the population, and that pauperism 
has steadily decreased, and is still decreasing 
under a certain policy of administration, and he 
will admit that here, at all events, the curse of 
pauperism is being rooted out.” 

The Working Class and the Poor I^aw, T. 

MAtkW, P. Z. Confouzce Repot 1891, p, 293. 


(2) That old age pauperism has been caused 
by maladministration of the Poor L iw; 
and that in proportion as our poor 
are no longer taught to look for assist- 
ance from public funds , o' d age pauper- 
ism will die out. 

“ . . . old age pauperism is gradually djing 
out. In fact our present old age pauperism is 
a legacy from the maladministration of forty years 
ago, when ol4> age itsplf* was held to have a claim 
for relief frbm the ratei)| The effects of better 
education, of thte increase of membership of 
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sound clubs, and of the increased savings of 
working classes, has scarcely yet been felt.” 

. W. Chance, J.P., State-aided. Pension* far Old 
Age, P. L. Conference Reports, 1894. 


“ If relief is refused to the able bodied it wiHfoe 
demanded less and less by the aged. People do s 
not wish to be dependent on public funds, 
when they are not tempted by these funds, or led * 
to expect that they may have them if difficulty , , 
arises, they will plan their life accordingly, £si4 ^ 
what has happened before happens again. Inde- 
pendent sick and other clubs spring up. New 
ways of providing for the future are adopted, show- 
ing how fertile the population is in its resources 
when its energies are not impaired by the luckless 
interference of ill-administered relief.” 

* Pauperism and Old Age Pensions, C. S. IrOCH, 

• P. I Conte* ena 1892, p. 114. 

“ Unions where a non out-door relief policy has 
been adopted, and supplementation (of the aUojjp 
ances of friendly societies) avoided, old agfc 
pauperism hardly exists, and the whole popula- 
tion in one way and another provides for itself.” 

C. S. Loch, Some Controverted Points in Poor 
Relief, The Economic journal, Bee. 1893* 

P* $« 9 * 
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(3) Thai in view of the remarkable progress 
in the condition of the poor , both in the 
unskilled labouring and in the artisan 
class , during the last few years, ct-nd 
the large and continuing decrease of 
pauperism, no scheme for national 
pensions is required. 

All pauperism in England and Wales has 
largely decreased — including old age pauperism, 
i.e. t pauperism above sixty on the population above 
sixty- 

C. S. Lodi, Charity Qiga ut nation Keneiv, Jan. 

1895, p 22 


** The great decrease in the figures represents a 
corresponding decrease in the alleged need for 
some national pension scheme.” 

** Old Age Pensions and Pauperism," C. S Lot H, 
p. 23. 


“ . . - the person who requires a State «pension 
does not exist in any large numbers, and certainly 
jwe should be puzzled i( we looked around upon 
ohr own neighbourhoods, to put our finger 
upon any considerable number of persons suffi- 
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cient to justify so vast and so expensive a 
scheme.” 

Old Age Pensions, Rev. T. Fowle, A Z. Con* 

• ferettre Reports, 1892, p. 22.* 

4< If the comparative prosperity of the present 
time continues, and if the Poor Law could be 
administered in a more enlightened spirit, there 
can be very little doubt that the question of pro* 
Vision for old age will gradually and surely solve 
itself.” 

44 Insurance and Saving,” Chaiity Oi ganisation 
Series, p 91. >4 

“ . . . the marked decrease of pauperism of 
til ages in the past twenty-five years, the growth 
of insurance through friendly societies and other- 
wise, and the impiovcd condition of f he working 
classes, are evidence of the increased ability of 
the great mass of the people to make sufficient 
provision for their old age, and in these circum* 
stances’ it is undesirable to resort to any system 
of State grants or bounties . . 

VV. Chance, J.l\, Hon. Sec. to the Central P. L. 
Conference, 1S94, Report of the /\ L. Com* 
perences.f 

• 

* The writer advocates endowment by the State of “ every 
Friendly Society which now affords, or hereafter is willing to afford 
a sufficient maintenance of all its members permanently disabled by ^ 
sickness or old age.” 

t Even in the classes who comprise the lodfjf grades of industry 
4 * the improvement manifests itself in better^ay and more favour- 
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condition^ of work ; but chiefly in this, that of the mass of 
Wholly tniskilled labour part has been absorbed fnto higher grades, 
while the percentage of the total working population earning bare 
subsistence wages has been greatly reduced ; ” and that of the still 
deplorably large residuum of the population chiefly to be found in 
our large cities who lead wretchedly pool lives, and are seldom^far 
removed from the level of starvation, “ it would seem that not only 
the relative but peihaps even the actual numbers of this class also 
are diminishing " 

fifth and Final Repot t of the Roval Com on labour , 
Part I., p 24. 4 

The condition of the working chs'-es has changed immensely, 
and the mateual improvement has been \ery remarkable both in the 
unskilled labouring and in the artisan class. 

Evident c 0/ J M Ltfnrow, C B , ex - Ch ief Res> 1 strai 
of Fnendly Souetic< y before ihe Roval Com , on 
I about , Questions 1852 and 1 86 1 , see p 131 of 
Aft nit's r of Ei idem e 

“The wages of almost all classes have greatlv risen, and their 
purchasing power i*> gieater The sawngs bank deposits anyd 
depositors show a progiessive inn ease which is most striking 5 

“ Social Lvolution, B Kidd, p 22 2 

« 

“ During the last 25 ycais the people of hnglard hav£ >eai by 
year beco ne more independent 1 hose who in the judgment of the 
Guardians require necessaiy lelief from iht rates are become fewer. 
About 37 pet cent fewer children reenved relitf on Jan 1st, 
1894, t k an on J nn lst » I ^7 I * 3^ P tr cent fewer ilde bodied 
persons, 18 per cent fewer not al It bndied persons, including the 
aged and infilm. And this great decrease is not r lative to popula- 
tion, but absolute, for while since 1871 the population has increased 
by nearly a third* the actual number of paupers is less b> nearly a 
| fourth. The advance has indeed been extraordinary.” 

“The New Guardians of the Poor,” C. S Loch, 
iS|g|ed by the Chanty Organization Society , Nov 
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( 4 ) That the need jor old age pensions is 
exaggerated, and is not So great as it 
appears — that it has obtained undue 

* prominence as a natural result of the 
improved administration of the Poor 
Law — and that the large number of 
aged poot maintaining themselves is 
overlooked. 

People are apt to Ret a distorted view. They 
only see the improvident minority who come upon 
the rates and ignore the unseen majority who 
maintain themselves. * 

Alajoi Jmi/rov, C hauiy Ch^amsatwn July* 

1891, p 3 6 * 

“ Formerly, in the throng of paupers, you did 
not? notice the old. Nov\ the thiong is less. The 
adults v\ho can the more easily provide for them* 
selves have gone a\va>. Some gioups are left; 
widows and children, for instance, the sick, the 
insane. But naturally the chief group is the 
aged. This is the group that catches the eye 
in Engfand now ... As adult able-bodied 
pauperism was reduced, old age pauperism would 
become more prominent/’* § 

Pauperism and Old Age PenKbns, C, S. LOCK, 
A X. Conference Reports t 
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(5) That very few persons are reduced to a 

state of pauperism solely in consequence 
of advancing years, 

* 1 

Old age pauperism, pure and simple, after 
sixty-five, is a much smaller factor than it is 
usually imagined to be ; and the number of people 
who at sixty-five or afterwards become paupers 
owing to old age, without serious contributory 
causes, is comparatively small. 

Pauperism and Old Age Pensions, C. S. Loch, 
f\ L. Conference Reports, May, 1892, p. 124. 

“ . . .it is certain that the causes that lead to 
dependence upon the Poor Law in old age, are 
in a great measure the same as those which lead 
to it in earlier life.” 

“Old Age Pensions and Pauperism,” C. S. 1 . 0 CH, 
p. 29. 

(6) (By *somc) that it were better to see 

what relaxation of the present too 
strict administration of the Poor 
' faw would effect , before embarking 
on any novel and expensive scheme, 
k such as that qf pensions. 

This country, with an ancient, cumbrous, but 
not ill-fitting Poor Law like ours, seems rather to 
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suggest grafting improvements on the old system 

than revolutionizing with entirely riew legislative 

schemes.” * 

* 

Old Age Pensions, by J. Brintok, Chairman H 
. Kidderminster B. of Guardians, P. L . Qmfennct 

Reports , 1892, p. 5. 


“ There are many who think that if we meet by 
pensions the case of those whose breakdown does 
not begin till sixty-five, we may leave other forms 
of suffering to be dealt with as at present* But 
this would surely be to put patches of new cloth 
into an old garment ; there would be rents at the 
edges between the Pensions and the Orders for 
the workhouse; further patches would have to 
be added ; and at last we should have a most 
expensive garment made up of patches.” 

Poor Law Reform, Frof. Al hRhD MARSHALL, The 
• E onor/nc Journal, June, 1892. 


♦ 

(7) Thai a system of National Pensions 
would injure the working classes. 

The effect of gratuitous or semi-gratuitous 
pensiong will be detrimental to all classes of the 
poor. # 

“1. To those whose wages are inadequate, for 
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wi!l tend to perpetuate their unfortunate con- 
dition. * • 

i a. To those who are successfully struggling, 
for it will induce them to relax their efforts, and 
fasten greater burdens upon them for the sake of 
persons, some of whom are less thrifty than they 
are themselves. 

“ 3. To those who, having sufficient wages, do 
not make the wisest use of those wages, for it 
will encourage them in habits which are p in- 
ductive of unhappiness both to themselves and 
to society at large.” 

Subsidised Pensions and Old Age, T. MackaY, 
P \ L. Confuetue Re port j, 1892, p. 362. 


(8) That timely provision for old age has 
ceased to be impossible, even to the 
labouring poor of agricultural districts, 
and that the difficulty is already' being 
gradually overcome by the “ solvent 
power of free human initiation which 
facts render legislative interference both 
unwise and unnecessary. * 

“ It would be a bold position to assert that 
these rates (thlfee of the Foresters and several 
Others) are impossible to the ordinary wage- 
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earners of the country— eve% if consideration be 
confined to that class. On the contrary the 
figures prove to demonstration that the neglect, 
of annuities arises from want of will, not lack oU 
means, and that such a mode of insurance is 
popular rather than impossible.” \ * 

s* 

Self-Help veisu f State Tensions, C. J, Radley, « 
High Chief Ranger of foresters, in “A 
for I ibert) edited by T Ma< kay, » 

t 

4 4 The fact is that old age as a rule is not a rislf 
which a prudent man as a rule will seek to cover 
by insurance.” 

The Woiking (lass and the Poor Caw, T. 

0 Mai k a \ , J\ 1 Covfeianc Repoits, 1891, p.295. 

Theie are many societies which provide pen* 
sions for old age whose pajinents cannot be said 
to be beyond the mean* of the agricultural 
labourer. 

^ W. Chanu*, J.P., lion Sec. to the Central P. L. 
Conferences P L Conjtruue Reports , 1894. 


44 It is a well known fact how few members of 
well managed friendly societies^ever trouble the 
guardians. Let us lea\e the working out of the 
problem to these societies. They are capable of 
solving, it without any assistance from or inter* 
fcrence by the State.” 

Ditto. 
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** A review of th^ facts materially lightens the 
' outlook, for there is no room to doubt that the 
Community generally, and the working classes 

fa 

L especially, have made great progress in providing 
for themselves during the past fifty years, and are 
Continuing to do so by voluntary and chiefly self- 
managed means.” 

Self-Help versus State Pensions. C. J. Radley, 
High Chief Ranger of the Foresters, in “A 
Plea for Liberty,” edited by T. MaCKAY, p. 2JQ. 

If people would only believe it, there is a 
natural capacity in all men for a life of mdepend- 


T. Mackay, Chanty Oifantsalton Jin w, April, 
1S92, p. 125 # 


“In both of these (the Berkshire Friendly 
Society and the Whittington Female Friendly 
Society), subscription for an old age benefit is 
compulsory, and this condition has not been 
prohibitive of an increase of membership, rfk both 
these societies are full of vigour and activity, and 
are increasing their list of members. These are 
both societies in agricultura 1 districts, where wages 
are unhappily Very low. Theie is therefore no 
inherent impossibility in a workman or working 
woman subscribing for a deferred annuity, but 
this is not a popular m6de of saving.” 

‘'Insurance and Saving,” Charity Organisation 
Series , p. 9a * 
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(9) That the advocacy of pensions is a 
# counsel of despair , and unworthy of 
consideration, for it accepts pauperism 
, as inevitable, and looks forward to no 
improved conditions fort the Working 
classes. 


There is no more reason to despair of the 
independence of the old man than in former times 
there was to despair of the independence of the 
able bodied. 

* “ Insurance and Saving, ” Chanty Organisation 
Series , p. 92. 


“ I confidently believe that we shall be able to 
defeat the pessimism of those who assume thft 
inadequacy of wages and spendthrift habits are 
ineradicable incidents in the life of the labourer. 
We, at all events, cannot admit that the only 
solution of this question is to be found in con- 
ferring easy terms of pauperism on those who 
were born for independence and freedom.** 

T. Mackay, lion. Sec. to St. George’s-In-the-East 
# II. of Guardians, On the Co-operation of Cha- 
ritable Agencies with the Poor Law> Charity 
Organisation Review, June, 1893. 

• t 

That to contend that the working classes 
cannot make provision for old age — to accept 

L. * M 
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r jBtt$k in economic condition as final and per- 
manent — would be an impotent surrender of 
some, at all events, of our countiymen^fco per- 
petual pauperism, 

Self-Help versus State PensionvC. J* RaWFY, 

* * Jiligh Chief Ranger ot Pollsters, in “A Plea 

for Libert},’' edited bj T MACkOc, p. z$t t 

“It mvitcd woiking men to abandon hopes 
founded on then best achu \cnnnts, and to turn 
aside from then effoits to oigam/e labour on the 
chances of legislation.*' 

B Bos amh li , Chanty Organisation Met leu, April, 
1&92, p *57 


(io) That old agi pensions will tend to 
prevent any rise in wages, and will 
thus injure the woiking elasas : that 
the advocaiy of nationdl pensions is 
a practical denial of the fait that 
provision for old age is a man's duty , 
and one which his wages should enable 
him io fulfil. 

“ It is bettc r for the State — that is the general 
body of taxpayers — that he should be paid suitable 
Wages for such services as he renders, than that it 
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should make up for a deficiency of wag£s “by dbfel 
of any kincfc” ^ # 

# E. W. Brai^look, Chic/ Registrar at 

Societies, British Association, 1892, Times, 

Sth, 1892. )>* * 

“ I do not pretend to understand how anj^lap 
for relieving the working man of that which ought 
to be a charge upon his wages can be other that) 
a disadvantage to him, by leading him to refrain 
from claiming and enforcing his right to such 
wages as would enable him to meet the charge*^ 
Ditto. 

* 

In 1832, the dcfendeis of the unreformed 
Poor Law argued it impossible for labourers to 
bring up their families on their wag^s, and that 
the rates must make up the deficiency ; but the 
Poor Law had been reformed, and the laborers 
had managed to get better wages and to bringup 
their families# so they would in time learn to 
provide for old age. 

T. Mac kay, Charity Organisation Review^ July, 
1891, p. 300. 

“ If it urged that the wages now paid render 
it impossible for the mass of workers to prepare 
for old age, it may be woit^i while to ^recall the 
fact that the wages before the Poor Law reform 
fell at least as far short in meeting the current 


Old Age Pensions. 
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‘/Necessities of the unskilled labourer. It was 
, because the workers had to pay their 'legal debts 
that wages rose . . . Once* let the worker learn 
to reckon the provision for old age dne of his 
"proper liabilities, and it will be found that, his 
wag# can pay for it, or else they will rise to meet 
the necessity.” 

Mrs. H. Cavf.rll\, Chanty Organisation Review, 
Jan. 1S93. 

The average man could not work till the day 
of his death, and the earnings therefore of his 
life ought to provide for the needs of his lifetime. 
The bargain in that respect was between the 
employer and the employed. Why should the 
State interfere between them by undertaking to 
bear the cost of their old age ? Manifestly it was 
in reality no help to the labourer, foi he would 
only get from the State what he would otherwise 
demand from the employer. * 

Ditto, 


“ If it be said that it is difficult for him (the 
labouring man) to save, I fully admit, it, but I 
say, * don’t let us increase the difficulties.’ They 

will be overcome much more easily when it is 

« * 

known that they must be overcome than if this 
point is left jn uncertainty . . , Once let the 
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labouring classes realize that they nMtft •S^'Wfe^ 
that they must provide for themselves for the 1 ' 
ordinary wants of life, and we shall see such a’,! 
growth of* friendly and provident societies as will , 
prove the truth of the old adage, * Where there’® ^ 
a will there’s a way.’ ” * " < 

J, R. Hollond, P. L. Conference Reports, 1876, v 

P . 619. 


The case of a man who has not sufficient 
wages “ is a hard case, but its hardness consists 
not only in the destitution of his old age, but lit 
the inadequacy of his wages. It is proposed to 
accept this state of things as permanent, and to 
grant a pension to this man out of the rates . . , 
Provision for old age is a nccessarj of life, and 
to provide this out of the rates is to put back in- 
definitely the time when the wage earner will be 
able*to provide it for lnniself.” 

Subsidised Pensions for Old Age, T, Mack AY, /*♦ L* 
Conference Report^ 1892, p. 356. 


( 1 1 ) That national pensions would dp- 
courage thrijl. 

“ The, effect of the change on the thrifty would 
admittedly be to diminish their savings.” 

Chanty Organisation Review, July, 1891, jt »Jt. 
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'*!fo '1 . . lay down any general rule that the old 
fiklfcth he maintained, the fatherless to he provided 
'ffenr, the sick to be taken care of, is to render null 

* c 

, God's ordinances in favour of prudence and fore- 
sight in the shape of the ordinary changes and 
vicissitudes of life.” 

Walker, "The Original,” p. 132.* 


( 12 ) That existing institutions no longer 
fail to Provide old age annuities ; and 
that the slow progress made for the 
provision for old age has been largely 
due to the maladministration of the 
Poor Law. * 

“ ... if out-relief could no longer he reckoned 

* 

on with comparative certainty, a great stimulus 
would be given to exeitions towards making some 
provision for old age. It would he no longer 
argued that * old age is a long time to look 
forward to,’ and the workhouse test would invest 
providence with new and hitherto unknown 
attractions.” 

Fourth Report o/^the PnenMy Societies Commissions 
« 1874, p. cxciv. 


See also pp. 189, 190, i 
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Societies which provide both sidk ply 1 and m 
annuity irf old age under one contfibtitiisj^ 
rapidly spreading in many parts of England . ' ^ 

* G. Hoi loway, National Pensions, National Revifit), 
March, 1892 


> 


“ The extreme laxity of guardians in granting 
out-door relief to the aged, explains to & very 
considerable extent the slow pi ogress which has 
been made in tlie task of providing for old age.” 


Introduction to “ Insurance and Saving, n Charity 
Otganuation Stntt, p 24.* 

I ¥ 


(13) That the argument that Friendly 
Societies have shown themselves in- 
capable of deal mg with old age annui- 
ties, having rendered themselves finan- 
cially unsound in attempting to do so, 
is fallai ions, since it is only recently 
that these Societies have offered old 
age annuities at all, and tfaei? etn* 
barrassments in the past have been 
due to other causes 

“ The deficiency arises foi the most part ctf 
the siqk fund, mainly because of the indefinite 

* Ste also State-aided Pensions for Old Age, W. Chance 
J.P M P. X. Conference Report s > 1894. 
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fe&Ure of the term ‘ sickness.’ The argu- 
ftoO&t, therefore, has little relevancy against 
the security of any insurance to be started by 
friendly societies against the definite ‘risk of 
'®ld age.” 

T. Mackay, The National Review , March, 1892. 


* (14) That in view of the following facts , 

it is reasonable to suppose that the 
true remedy is to be found in the 
gradual spread of the policy of con- 
fining out-relief as far as possible to 
urgent cases of sickness, or accident , 
and to widows during the first month 
of widowhood : * 

(a) That in unions strictly administered, 
and where the supplementation 'of 
friendly societies Juts been avoided, 
old age pauperism “ hardly exists 
and the number of those who come 
on the rates is *o small, that no 

* 

one would think of arguing from 
the Poor Law , statistics of these 
model uni <fns the necessity of 
national pensions. 
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^ f / 

(b) That it is “ a, remedy which has hem 
Iried under almost every conceivable 

~ ^ v<4 

. variety of conditions " and has hevtfr, 
failed to diminish the pauperism of, 
all kinds, in-door and out-door, able* 
bodied and not able-bodied, and old 
age pauperism. 

(c) That the people have neither been 
driven from the district nor into the 
workhouse, but that their actual * 
condition within the union has So 
improved as to enable them to keep 
off the rates. 

(d) That adoption of the policy has, 
moreover, been attended by a very 
rapid increase in the membership 
and deposits of friendly societies, 
and that when no out-rclicf is given 
these are found to flourish and 

prosper. 


For tfie quotations bearing on these views, 
see the Chapter oj) Out-door and In-door 
Relief. • 
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^jtg) Thai a system of national % pensions, * 

* originated on account of the alleged 
danger of a reaction to lax adminis- * 
tration of the Poor Law, tvould be both 
unwise and unreasonable. 

The knowledge of what Poor Law' abuses 
have been and have wi ought in the past is a 
strong specific against the lecurrence of the same 
abuses in the future. 

“ Tht J’ooi law,” Rev T Kmuf, p 175.% 

“ It is not proposed to push the better adminis- 
tration of Poor Law relief by legislative enact- 
ment. Undei taken voluntanlv and gradually its 
good results are manifest, and tht n the probability 
of reaction constantlj diminishes . . The evils 

of the old Poor Law w i re not caused by an} re- 
action from a better, mote careful, or even more 
Stringent s}stem.’’ 

C S L< K H, Late' to J ( himbeilain, M P , 
Chat tty Ot f <1111 salt on Aez/ew, *el>, 1892. 


( t6) That tht question ,f old age pauperism 
will practically remain untouched if 


* See note, p. 1 53. 
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the proposed sixty-five age Uwil^ 
retained, 

* * 

“ The benefit would depend upon length of life/ 
Thus it would be a substantial endowment to th&'i 
strong, the healthy, the well-fed and the comfort-' f 
ably housed, and the lural population. To thi& 
poor, the ill-fed, the docker, the riverside labourer, 
the weather-tortured hawkers, the busmen, and 
cabmen, it would lie a mockery and a delusion { , 
for to them the annuity age is a promised Jand 
they can scarcely hope to enter.” 

(J J Kvnm, ( hi* f Kinder ol foresters, in **A 
PUi foi Lfbut), tditctl b) 1 M \ckaY, p. 2® 6 . 

“Old age docs n )t alw.ijs begin at sixty* 
five. It maj commence at fifty, or evett 
earlier ... On the othei hand, many men 
will do a good <la\'s work up to seventy-five. It 
is, in fact, quite impossible to saj at what tiflffe 
of life old age begins. 0 

\V Cisanu, J V , P. I Conftioia ft*. ports, 1S94. 

“ Many men oveij sixty-six were well and 
strong,* and able to work, and therefore did 
not need help, whilst many others, who Tiad 
not reached^ that age, were weak and unable 
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to ejum a living, and they would be debarred 
from relief.” 

, Rev. T. Fowle, P. L. Conference. Reports, 1892, 

P 17 - 

0 

”... granted that there is much old age 
pauperism, very much of it, unless it be due to 
sickness, incapacity, or moral defect, can be 
prevented, but in any case all but a little more 
than half of it commences before the age at 
which any of the proposed schemes would take 
effect . . Of the paupers over sixty-five most 

probably about fort) -six per cent, become paupers 
before this time.” 

C S. Loch, Pauperism and Old Age Pensions, 
jP. L. Conjeicna AV/cv/r, 1892, p 123. 


u Carmen, cabmen, waterside labourers, are 
not likely to enjoy a pension long after sixty- 
fi % e.” 

T. Mackw, Old Age Pennons, National Rwn <v, 
Match, 1892 


{17) That if aue the \ principle of State 
aid to supplement * 'income be admitted, 
we are brought face to face with the 
question why maintenance should be 



w 
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extended to the aged in preference tOr 
dSomen, children , the sick or fttfirtn. 

“ . . *. take the case of women ; their wage® 
are notoriously low. Is not their condition 
through life more pitiable than that of men who ’ 
have become old after fifty years of lusty man* 
hood ? Are you' prepared to place the mainten- 
ance of women and children on the rates ? Are 
you prepared to take charge at the public cost 
of all the sick and infirm, and to render Friendly 
Society insurance unnecessary ? 

“ All these classes seem to me to have a n IpffO 
equitable claim than .the aged.” 

Subsidised Pensions for Old Age, T. Mackay, P % L>. 

Con f tenet Repot U, 1892, p. 3^3. 


“ Why should not the State step in to provide 
for those who. owing possibly to no fault of their 
own, ‘are thrown out of work? Their case is 
really a harder one than that of the old man 
who has neglected to make provision for his old 
age.” 

\V. Chance, J.P., Hon. Sec. Central P. L. Coo- 
• ference, P. L.^ Conference Reports^ 1894. 

“ If old age was lo be provided for, why not 
sickness ? If it be unfair to expect a man to 
provide for old age, it must be equally unfair to 
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vtfwt| Upon him to provide for sickness, or for a 
iferge family, or for any other contingently!” 

. Mrs. H. Calvfri.ey, P. L. Confmntt Rtporls , 1892, 

P 373 ’ 

(18) That the assumption by the State of 
responsibility for the maintenance of 
old age involves the introduction of 
a principle altogether new ; that the 
argument that no new principle is 
involved, since the State is already 
legally bound to keep every old person 
who requires it, is fallacious, since the 
State is only legally bound to give 
relief when there is actual destitution. 

‘‘The maintenance of old age has hitheito been 
a private, and not a public, charge. The proposal 
to alter this is moie than an amendment of the 
Poor Law. It is a proposal to altt r 1 fundamental 
principle of societj . . . Hitla ito 0111 attitude 
to this question has been different. \Ve have 
been taught that it is a man s duty to provide for 
his old age . . . We have been taught to regard 
, it as one of the fundamenfaljjtiannonies of society, 

; if I may so speak.” 

Subsidised Pensions for Old Age, T. Macka\, 

. 1 \ L Conference Repot ts, 1S92,* 

'jSjjjt also T. Mack AY, National £evmv t Mar^b, 1892, jj, 351, 
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“ If adopted they will introduce A neiy jpriaajpte 
into English administration. Hitherto if £fii‘ 
been thought that the State should not underbill 
the maintenance of individuals, except in eettalfl 
extreme cases, which it was desired to defiaoj 
and to limit very carefully.” 

Pauperism and Old Age Ptnsions, C. S. 

P. / Lonjercme Pi port s 1892. p 85 * 

'“The recognition of the responsibility of tln* # 
State to support men would be a new departure, 
the adoption of a principle hitherto unknown fo* 
the law/’ 4 

G l)KAf *, Old \gt Pensions, Dtc I2th, 1894 ; 

Twit <*, l)e* 13* h 


(19) That any pension scheme ioill probably 
ajjcct the tor&inq c /asses injuriously 
as legal ds wagis and employments 

If the cmplojer of labom has to pay more in 
idles he can spend less in wages 

B\lt>w\n } 1 1 mi m 44 Piupeitesu and Kchsf*** 
Reprint* d from the hitiual A\ pert of the Z« <7/ 
Board, iS&> 90 

“ It must be lenJnrnbcrcd that any financial 
proposals which embarrass national or local 
finances, and through them the trade and in* 
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dustry of the country, may do more harm than 
to classes whom the pension »s*heme is 
especially designed to benefit.” 

i 

A. J. Balfour, M.P., quoted in the Charity Organi * 
sation Jttv tew, Feb. 1892, p. 62. 


" . , . the employment of the working class 
depends on the trade and enterprise involved, and 
if money is taken away for the army, or for the 
endowment of old age, the labounng and earning 
population is bound to be curtailed in its employ- 
ment.” 

T. M acka\ , National Pensions, Chanty Organisa- 
tion f\evieiv t April, 1892, p. 132. 


(20) That all taxation bears more heavily 
011 the working class than on anv other , 
for though ultimately borne by all,' the 
immediate pressure is felt most by the 
poorest classes. 

"... as regards the incidence of taxation 
only one thing appears to oe certain,, namely, 1 
that it will press ultimate^ most hardly on the 
poorer consumers.” * 

Subsidised Pensions for Old Age, T. Mackay, P. L . 

Conference Reports , 1892, p. 360. 
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( 21 ) T%at a national pension scheme would 
tax the hard-working and thrifty for 
the idle and worthless. 

Tf an imperial tax is levied the ratepayers in 
th^ well administered unions would directly pr 
indirectly have to support the paupers whom bad 
administration was continually creating else- 
where. : 

C S. Loch, Old Age Pensions and Pauperism, * 
p. 28. 

(22) That it is fallacious to argue that past 
work and payment of rates entitle the 
poor to relief; or that , like public ser- 
vants r, they arc entitled to pensions . 

“ State servants, it is true, receive pensions, 
but this is pait of the contract for the hire of 
their services. If they did not receive pensions 
they would recei\c higher wages. Persons who 
are not emplo}ed by the State as a rule sell 
their services for wages, and the question of 
pensions is not in the contract.” 

T. MacIvAY, JVaiional Review , March, 1892. 

• • 

“ Wc most of us ... do not, indeed cannot, 
labour for the State as employees. . . We do not 

* A . 1 N 
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pay taxes for our own maintenance or for the 
maintenance of any class in the community, but 
out of what we earn for our maintenance we pay 
taxes for common advantages.” 

C. S. Loch, Old Age Pensions and Pauperism, 
P. L, Conference Reports, 1892, \\ 130. 

“ The superannuation (of State servants) is 
taken into account in fixing the salary. If there 
were no superannuation pay, a higher salary would 
have to be paid.” 

W. Chwe, Hon. Sec. Cential P. L. Conference, 
P. /.. Conference Reports, 1894. 


(23) That State pensions arc virtually an- 
other form of out-rclicf and liable to 
the sanie objections. 

“An attempt was now being made to put 
State pensions to the aged on a different footing 
from out-door relief, but it was morally and 
practically the same thing.” 

General I/v nlpck h Gappim r, Chanty Organisation 
Renew, June, 1804. 

f 

“ If above sixty-five one working man in two 
and a quarter, or two and a half, or whatever 
tbd figure may be, is unable to support himself, 
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not from idleness, or drunkenness or ill-doing', trat , 
simply frofn decay of his powers, then tne fact .. 
that we call his support an old age pension does 
not in the least alter the financial problem of his 
existence. He may be better supported, or worse 
supported, or differently provided for, but the fact 
remains that he has to be supported out of the 
earnings of others.” 

Times , Dec. 7th, 1894. 


* 

“ Relief from the State will be as much paiiper 
relief as relief from a Hoard of Guardians.” 

W. Chance, J. P, Hon. Sec. Central P. L. Goto* 
ference, P.'L. Confei erne Reports , 1894. 

‘'They are only anothei form of out-door relief, 
by whatever title you choose to call them.” 

Old Age Pensions, J. Brin ton, Chairman Kidder* 
• nunster B. of Guardians, T. L. Conference 

• Pepoit^ 1892, j*. 16. 


“We can see nothing in these proposals for 
State-aided pensions which differentiates such 
relief in any way from our present system of out* 
dopr relief, and, in ourtown opinion, it would have 
exactly the same demoralizing effect on the thrifty 
instincts of the people.” • 

Introduction to “Insurance and Saving,” Charity 
Organisation Series , p. 33. 
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(24)* That provision for old age*, is outside 
the true province of the State , and 
cannot be dealt with by the State with 
any real advantage to tin people. * 

“Attempts to hasten progress unnaturally by 
substituting legislative enactments for a sense of 
duty must lead to the degiadation, and ultimately 
to the oppression of the people.” 

C. J. Rapif\, High Chief Ranger of Foresters, 
Self Help 7* i\u\ State Pensions, in “A IHca 
for Liberty,” edited by T. Mackav. 
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Pension schemes involving previous volun- 
tary contributions are opposed on the 

grounds : — 

* 

(1) That no scheme involving previous 
voluntary contributions will reach the 
lowest classes , and the improvident 
will still come on the rates , and old 
age pauperism practically remain un- 
touched* * 

“ The careless cannot now be induced to join 
organizations of a pi evident nature, from which 
almost immediate benefit may be obtained ; what 
likelihood would theie be of an;y inducement 
that could be offeied causing them to exercise 
present self-denial for the distant prospect of 
benefit 40 years hence ? ” 

Radi e\ , Self-Help vet sur State Pensions, in “A Plea 
foi Liberty,” edited by T. Macka^, p. 284, 

“ Wliat attraction will deferred luxury have for 
the drunkard and idler ? ” 

• H. Bourne, Rational Pensions, Macmillan’s Maga» 
sine , Feb. 189?. 

“ In* proportion as # the conditions attached to it 
tend to make it in any re* sense %n education in 


* See also p. 143. 
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personal thrift, by requiring a serious effort from 
the insurers, in exactly that proportion does 
it tend to become inoperative as regards the 
lowest class, whom it is specially designed to 
affect.” 

Introduction to “Insurance and Saving/* Charity 
Organisation Series , p. 24. 

4 

“The scheme will reach only the comparatively 
prosperous and self-rfcliant, the class that can 
most safely be left to provide for themselves.” 

J. Fi 1 rciim Morin on, Old Age Pensions, Fori - 
nightly Rcvie~u>, Apul, 1892, p 469. 


“ Those who can and have managed to make 
an insurance provision for themselves without a 
State subsidy, do not need sucli a bonus, while 
those who (most frequently from no fault of their 
own, but from inherited viciousness, debasing 
environment, lack of the necessaries of life) are 
wanting in the initial power will not be led to 
perform an economic duty (for the benefit of aftei- 
life) under the influence of a bribe looming in 
the shadowy distant vista of some forty or forty- 
five years. If they think atjall they will* be sure 
to persuade themselves that they will never live 
to enjoy possession of 

J. FeI?me Wilkinson, u Pensions and Pauperism, ’’ 
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“ . . . if the friendly societies, with their 
superior organization and unique means of reach* 
ing the people, find it impossible to*make such a 
scheme succeed, there is not much hope that any 
other agency will be found equal to the task.” 

Mr. Chamberlain's Pension Scheme, Th. SCANfcON, 
Westminster Rrview, April, 1892, p. 363. 


(2) That any bribe which attracts the 
naturally improvident zuill be propor- 
tionately injurious to those who mould 

be thrifty without it. 

% 

The more attractive it is made to the sub- 
merged, the more baneful it will be to those who 
are just on the point of emerging. # 

T. Mac ka^ , National Review, March, 1S92. 


(3) a. — That old age annuities are not a 
popular form of thrift amongst the 
working classes. 

“ Th£ expedients Vy which a man can provide 
for his old age are endless, and they elude statis- 
tical tabulation altogether, and the proposal to 
supplement from public funds thd premium of a 
workman wljo is subscribing for an annuity, is an 
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attempt to force on him one particular form of 
saving at the expense of others which are at 
present more popular.” 

“Insurance and Saving,” Charity Organisation 
Series, p. 91. 

u They (the poorer classes) utterly refuse to 
have anything to do with deferred annuities such 
as those in which it is now proposed to tempt or 
drive them to invest their savings.” 

J. Fletcher Moulton, Old Age Pensions, Fort- 
nightly Review , April, 1892. 

“ . . . insurance for old age pay is not a 
method of saving which recommends itself to the 
intelligent working-class investor.” 

T. Macka\, National Rei'iew, March, 1892. 

* 


“There are a great many ways in which, an 
increasing number of people do provide for their 
old age, and an annuity is only one, and by no 
means the most important.” 

“Insurance and Saving/' Chaiity Organisation 
„ Series , p. 89. 

1 

( 3 ) b. — That it is doubtful whether it is 
advisable for \ 'the poor to sink their 
money in old age annuities — old age 
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not being the first eventuality for 
which a working-man has to provide * 

“ . . . I venture to think that it would be tho 
height of presumption for the rough Sand of the 
Jaw to interfere to coerce or cajole the working- 
man into preferring the remote risk of his own 
old age, which he may never liye to see, to the 
more obvious claims of sickness, wife and children, 
more especially as a patient, frugal attention* to 
these will not leave his old age unpiovided for/', 

T Macka\, The Interest of the Working Class in 
the Poor Law, Z\ L C on f Lie me Repot fs t 1891, 
p. 29b. % 

“ The poorer classes have many wiser modes of 
using their spare inonej , and the savings turned 
aside to this pui pose by such inducements will 
probably be di\ cited from more important 
ends.” 

Old Age Pensions. J 1 t etc iier Moulton, Fort - 
nightly April, 1S92, p. 466. 


(3) c. — That they ignore the other very 
numerous wonking-class associations for 
thrift , and will prove an injustice to 
those persons who have elected to provide 
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for themselves in other ways, and to 
invest in other forms of property. 

t 

“ . , . we cannot think that we should be well 
advised to adopt a scheme which would, in effect, 
offer an enormous premium to one particular form 
of thrift, and that one which, as we have seen, is 
the least acceptable to the taste and feelings of 
the community, and which would risk injuring, 
by # unfair competition, the de\elopment of those 
natural agencies which already possess the con- 
fidence of the working classes,” 

II. Bournl, National Pensions, Mmmillan's Maga- 
zine, Fell. 1892. 


(4) That Friendly Societies have pronounced 
any scheme of State-aided pensions as cal- 
culated to compete with and to weaken 
them, and to sap the independence, self- 
reliance and character of the poor. 

“ They (Friendly Societies) feel, and rightly 
feel, that State-aided institutions for felief will, 
of course, provide a better investment for saving 
than they can do, anjl scf, inasmuch as* like all 
businesses they live by attracting new customers, 
they will perish from the effect of unfair competi- 
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tion. Heiice their resistance to all State-aided 
schemes of pensions, a resistance which would 
alone justify the nation in rejecting them, even if 
there were no objection from the JPoor Law 
authorities. 

Old Age Pensions, Rev. T. Fowl*,* P. L, Conference 
Reports , 1892, p. 22. 

“ Friendly Societies live like other businesses 
upon attracting customers, and inasmuch%a$ 
State-aided pensions must be a better pecuniary 
investment, they will tend, if they succeed at all, 
to draw men away from benefit clubs for mutual 
insurance towards State-aided schemes for indi- 
vidual salvation from destitution.” 

“ The P001 Law, The Friendly Societies, and Old 
Age Destitution,” by the Rev. T. Fowl*. 


Sec note, p. 153. 
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Gratuitous pensions involving no pre- 
vious contributions are opposed on the 
ground^ : — 

# 

( i ) That these schemes involve a large waste 
of money — that it is absurd not to 
discriminate between those who do, and 
those who do not stand in need of 

pensions. 

The money involved “ could be much better 
employed than in such an indiscriminate gift to 
all above sixty-five.” * 

J. Fi.rTcui r Moulton, Old Age Pensions, Tht 
Fortnightly Review y April, 1892. 

** . • . if old age pauperism is to be removed — 
and this is admittedly the corner-stone of the 
who^e edifice — the pension scheme must be 
compulsory and general. . . But to offer provision 
for the whole population m this way would be to 
do what, in the great majority of cases, is wholly 
unnecessary, at a most extravagant cost/ 1 

Self-Iiclp versus State Pensions, by C. J. Radley, in 
“ A Plea for Libeity,” edited by T. Mackay. 

# 41 I would rather that the money should be spent in rendering 
the life of the poor successful than in palliating its failure/* 
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(2) Thqt such pensions would discourage 
forethought and providence , in 

many ways tend to demoralise , rather 
than elevate , the character of Me poor. 

“ The establishment of such a pension scheme 
would tend to deteriorate the character, not only 
of its beneficiaries who reach sixty-five years of 
age, but of the whole race of oijr people, from the 
day they begin to work for a living.” 

Rev. \Vm. Li wiry Rlackley, Contemporary 
f Revicw % March, 1892, p. 386. 


Jo assure a man ir\ youth “ of a pension in old 
age, without one independent effort of his own to 
provide it, must magnify the mischief which our 
present system is bound to produce. If the cei • 
tainty of workhouse support old age at the 
worst, and the passionately-clung-to chance of 
lialf-a-crown a week out-door relief at the best, 
creates, as il unquestionably does, a main part of 
our pauperism by paralysing the thrift instinct in 
the young, and discouraging the independent 
spirit and the saving habit, how much mote 
likely will a doubling of this terrible femptation 
be to Jcill these instincts altogether ? If the 
chance of a poor half-a-crown a week makes the 
vast mass of our workers unwilling to provide for 
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themselves, will the certainty of five shillings 
instead induce them to be thriftier ? ” * 

Rev. Wm . L. Blackley, Contemporary Review 
March, 1892, p. 387. 1 

u If it be proposed to create a system of State 
subsidy open to all, the plan is one for the 
replacement of individual effort by State aid, 
without any need for it in the majority of cases.” 

JvADLKY, Address to the London High Court of 
Foresters, 1S91, quoted in “Pensions and 
Pauperism, ” Rev. J. Fkome Wilkinson. 

♦ 

The suggestion “ does not take into sufficient 
account the possibilities of individual and social 
deterioration that in many cases may ensue from 
this absence of discrimination. Will it not tend 
in the worthless to deepen the unworthy charac- 
ter, to prove a Carrier to that improvement of 
character which the ordinary discipline of life and 
the natural results of selfishness and improvidence 
help to promote, and hence possibly to confer 
upon the promised blessing the aspect of a social 
disaster ? ” 

T. E. Young, Vice-President of the Institute of 
Actuaries., in “ Pensions and Pauperism,” J. 
Fromk Wilkinson, p. 121. 

f 

“ He who has earned what he has, wants to 
earn more. But, so far as we have analogies, the 
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having by way of gift, altogether irrespective 
work done,* or to be done, a gift without responsi- < 
bilities, is no stimulus to energy.” 

Pauperism and Old Age Pensions, Loch, 

P. L. Conference Reports , 1892, p. 131. 


V If a man is to have a pension when he Is. 
sixty-five, it is obvious that it becomes less ’Worth 
his while to struggle to get one for himself/* 

Subsidised Pensions for Old Age, T. Mackay, P+ Z*. 
Covjeicnec Report 1892, p. 360. 


“ The fear of a destitute old age has, I am 
sure, a very large part to play in stimulating at 
an important crisis the progress of the working 

class/’ * 

Ditto, p 362, 


“ Is a law to deprive man of responsibility for 
Qld age in any way less subversive of our * present 
civilisation than would be a law r to deprive parehts 
of the care and maintenance of their children ? 
Is it likely to cause less disintegration of all the 
motive^ and obligations which hold society to- 
gether ? ” 


Ditto, p. 353. 
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*** To remove the Necessity of providing for old' 
age would be to remove one of the most potent 
influences of civilization.” 

Introduction to 11 Insurance and Savitag,” Charify 
Organisation Series , p. 33. 

Jr 

f « . . an assured income of 55. per week would 
in most cases operate conclusively to bar all 
future exertion for further comforts.” 

Old Age Pensions, T. Brimon, Ksq*, Chairman 
of Kidderminster B. of Guardians, P. L, Con- 
ference Reports , 1S92, p. 9. 

- “ And a certain result of old age pensions, State- 

given, would be to discourage all these (banks, 
co-operative and building societies’ investments) 
useful and natural forms of thrift.” 

Old Age Pensions, Rev. J. KowLfc,*/’. L. Conference 
Reports , 1892, p. 2t. 


«) That the policy would prove both un- 
wise and unjust — the worthy and 
worthless being treated alike, and the 
industrious and thrifty paying for the 
idle and improvident. 

“ It involves the disadvantage of allowing the 
same benefit to the socially worthless, whose lives 
* See note, p. 153. 
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have been devoid of all excellences of chakukter 
and effort? and to the socially worthy, whosediyeg 
have beett 'fell of toilsome and honest work, 
though 'unhappily consummated through mis* 
fortune and trouble by a helpless old age/' > , 

T. E. Young, Vice-President 6f the 

Actuaries, in “ Pensions and Pauperisni # , ^|»j? 
J. Prome Wilkinson. * 


(4) That it is idle to argue that since all 
will participate , none can be said Iq be 

pauperised. 

“ If dependence is-bad for the few, it is bad for 
the many. The feeling that the evil is an evil 
may be decreased because many participate in it. 
Hut the reality — the evil of dependence — -remains 

what it was.” 

% 

Pauperism and Old A^e Pensions, C. I^OCH, 
P. Z. Conference Reports , 1892, p. 132. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PROVISION OF MEALS. 

The provision of meals for those children 
in need of them attending our elementary 
schools, is advocated on the grounds : — 

(i) Thai reasons both of humanity and 
economy make it incumbent upon us to 
provide food for those children who 
are found to be in need of it. 

Humanity, Christianity, political economy itself, 
read by the light of common sense, all declart that 
to let a child of tender years stand starving before 
our eyes, is impossible. 

“ Penny Dinners,” Puze Essays timed by the CetUrat 
Council for promoting Self-supporting Penny 
Dinners. Essay by Miss Taijor. * 

Compulsory education “ results in a continual 
breakdown, and the filling of pauper, lunatic 
asylums and other places with children suffering 
from nervous diseases. I propose that (the pro- 
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vision of food) as a means to be adopted by the 
community for the stopping of the physical 
deterioration which is going on amongst, the 
children of our great cities.” 

# Evidence of Mr. IIykdman before the Royal Commu f* 

sion on Labour , p. 597. * 


# 


“ . . . these hunger-bitten, ill-nourished children 
of to-day, will, twenty years hence, those of them 
who are still alive, be the stunted, feeble men and 
women, the sickly fathers arid mothers of the 
generation next to come ; . . .” * 


il Penny Dinners,” Prize Euays issued by the Central 
Council Joi Ptomo/wif Self-supporting Penny 
Dinners Essay by Miss Taror. 


“ The committee do not regard this work as 
merely a work of charity in feeding hungry 
children; they regard it as a work of true economy. 
The health of a large number of children is yearly 
being ruined for life by want of food. The suffer* 
ing of ill-health affects the individual only. The 
indigence, incompetence and vice, which are the 
result of ill-health, are the concern of every 
member of the community.” 

Report of thfe South London School Dinner Fund, 
quoted in Charity and Food, Report of the 
• C. O. S. upoh Soup-kitchens, 

* This witness advocated free meals. 

t Free meals advocated* 

• O Z 
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(a)' That the corollary to compulsory attend- 
ance at the schools is the provision of 
food for those children who are in- 
sufficiently nourished at home ; and on 
whom the teaching involves too severe a 
physical and mental strain. 

“There is some reasonable ground for tlie 
argument that, being compelled to attend school, 
they should be given the necessary amount of 
food — i.e., it is a cruelty to expect the same 
amount of work from the ill-fed as well as from 
the well-fed children . . 

Summary of Evidence of Mi. lIoix,r, see Chari*/ 
and hood, Ktfoit of the C. O. S, on Sottf- 
htli hens , < 5 ^., p. 24. 


(3) That the whole bearing of the schools , 

physical and intellectual , is found to 

improve with the meals given to the 

children. 

% 

That the dinners improve the physical condition 
of the children very •ma&edly, is a fact beyond 
doubt. 

E, S. Robertson, Fortnightly Review, Jan. 1885. 
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“ Wher^ these dinners have beenpsystematirjdly 
and continuously provided, a marked improvement 
among the ill-fed masses, especially of the poorer 
class of children, has been the invariable result £ 
an3 that not in their physique alone, but in their 
capacity for receiving instruction, in the greater 
ease with which they pass their standards . . ' • 

“ Penny Dinners,” Prize Essays issued by the Central 
Council for Promoting Self-supporting Penny 
* Dinners. Essay by Miss Tabor. 

* * , 

“ . . . by the aid of good food, children would 
be able to pass the fifth standard two years earlier 
than underfed children, and thus enabled to earn 
something at the age of eleven, instead of having 
to wait until they reached the age of thirteen, and 
so save the school rates/’ 

^ Ditto. Recommendations in the Third Prize Essay, 

t by Mrs. Taii. 

“ Of the good these dinners have done out 
poor children there can be no question ; all ar$ 
agreed on that point, the teachers especially bear- 
ing emphatic testimony to the physical and mental 
improvement t>£ the little ones.” 

Rev. J. Rose *Thit%l Annual Report of the Board 
School Children's Free Dimter Fund.* 

* 

* See also “ Penny Dinners,” Prize Essays issued by the 
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( 4 ) That the fact that so many of the 
children attending elementary r schools 
are underfed* \ involves , to a great 
extent , waste of education . 

“ Most people are convinced that bad as it may 
be to leave a child to the natural work of growth 
without food, it is worse — nay impossible — to set 
him learning without. 

u In short,* that the laissez-faire policy towards 
the children of the destitute is a ruinous policy, and 
we cannot afford to waste our educational resources 
upon half-starving children.” 

Third Annual Report of the Boat d Si hoot Children 9 * 
Fiee Dinner fund, 1885 . 


There is no doubt that the children .of the 
lower classes get much less benefit from our 
elementary schools than children belonging to 
the better classes of society. The reason of this 
was hunger. The children of the poorer clashes 
attending our schools in the l£ast-end of lion don — 
the number, I believe, in some schools are quite 

. • 

Central Council for Promoting Self-supporting finny Dinners; 
M Charity and Food, ” Report of the C. O. on Soup-kitchens, &*c., 

' • 
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one-tenth of the whole — were insufficiently fed 
and insufficiently clothed.” 

Prof. Stuart, quoted in “Penny Dinners,** Prize 

* * Essays issued by the Central Council fat Prompting 

# Self-supporting Penny Dinners . H^say by H* 

Gardner, 1886. 

“ Besides rendering the education of all our 
poorest children more effective and regular, I 
believe that a food provision within the schools 
would do much to draw the above children, and 
to strengthen and encourage those whose duty it 
is to enforce attendance." 

Charity and Food, A\ po) l oj the C. 0. S* on Soup- 
kiUhen\ y Remark* on the Report by Mrs. 

PEW! \(» LON, p. 21 . 

( 5 ) (fy some). That the needs of large 
K numbers of half starving children in 
• the poorer schoots can only be met by 
free dinners . 

“ I venture to submit that the need of these 
children can only be met by ‘ free dinners/ since 
it is obvious that penny dinners, which are to be 
even partially supported by the pence of the 
children, cannot reach •children who have no 
pennies.” 
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“It is too sadly true that a minority exists 
among us, parents honourably poor, 'willing to 
work for their children’s bread, but for whom 
work does not exist, parents who cannot, 'unaided, 
meet in Kill the charges that Nature has laid'upon 
them.” 

** Penny Dinners.” Prize Essays i s sited by the Central 
Council for Promoting Self-supporting Penny 
Dinners . Essay by Miss Tabor. 

i 

( 6 ) That the State has both rights and 
duties in relation to children, whick 
make it incumbent to ensure that they 
sfcall be so fed in youth, as to enable 
them to become useful members of 

society. 

The parent is not the only person who has 

rights in the child. *' 

% 

A. J. Mundklla, M.P. 


The community has the right to see that every 
child shall be fed, taught and trained, so that it 
shall be possible for that child to live usefully. 

Charity ard Food, Report of the C . 0. S. upon 
Sovp-kitihens , ore. Remarks on the Report by 
Mrs. Pennington.* 


“ We are only now beginning to recognize the 
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fact that the child belongs, not to the parent 
alone, but *to the community as well ; and that 
the nation, not less than the parent, has tights 
and duties in relation to it which cannot with 
impunity be neglected or ignored.” 

“ Penny Dinners/’ Prize Essays issued by the Centra? 
Cornu 1 1 for Pi o moling Sef supporting 
Dinners. Essay by Miss Tatior. 


U Now, whether there be one such child, or onfc 
hundred thousand in our elementary schools , . 

we must lay it down as an axiom that a child 
habitually underfed,^ or so ill-fed as to make 
healthy growth impossible, is being by some one 
to that extent defrauded of its rights . . . every 
child, until of an age to support itself, has a right 
to at least the minimum of clothing, shelter, food 
and Gaining, required to lit it for becomingand 
continuing throughout its after life a self-supporting 
member of the community . . 

Ditto 


(7) That it is besifie the mark to argue that 
the system tends to encourage drunken- 
ness, $nd thett the effect of feeding the 
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children is to free so much money for 
drink and self-indulgence. 

“ The drunken or dissolute parent is not so ex'act 
an arithmetician that he will drink the price* of 
one loaf more per week because you give his 
hungry children dinners.” 

Mis*. SlM(OX, quoted in ('hanty and Food, \.c, f 
Report of the C. O. S. on Soitp kitchens , &c. 


( 8 ) That instances oj abuse are rare, and 
incidental in a measure to all relief 
and that it is worth while to run the 
risk oj these, for the sake of those large 
numbers who do in fact stand in need 

of food. 

“ Are the parents who would abuse the pdnny 
dinners in a majority over those who need them 
and use them ? As far as iny experience goes the 
answer is, emphatically No ! ” 

* Fenny Dinners, S. D Fi u er, 7 he Contemporary 
Revteu ', btjit. 1885^ % 

“ In many instances, no doubt, the penny saved 
would swell the amourjt spent in drink, but are 
the many, who would lay it by, to be forgotten or 
ignored ? Are those who would wisely use the 

t i 
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penny saved to be left unaided because there are 
others who would waste it ? ” 

, Penny Dinners, S. D. Fuller, The Contemporary 
H RevieiV) Sept. 1885. 

“ I have no doubt that I was cheated some- 
times, but it is better, in my opinion, to be 
imposed upon occasionally than to let the whote 
body suffer for fear a small fraction may go 
wrong.” 

“ Penny Dinners,” Prre Essays issued by the Central 
Count 1/ Jo ? Promoting Selj supporting Penny 
Dinners Dssay by H Gardm R. 


(9) That abuse can be checked by means* of 
the school teachers, ivho have every 
opportunity of knowing which children 
are really in want oj food, and whether 
the want is due to misfortune, or to 
misconduct, on the part of the parents. 

'* . . . no one was better able to give an opinion 
than the teachers ancl managers. The former 
gave up much of their spare time to visiting 
children in their honles. » The latter were con- 
stantly informed by teachers and by their ‘Notice B. 
Committees^ That th<^y could decide without 
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Was was shown by the replies to the circular sent 
bjr the representative managers.” 

S. D. Fuller, Charity Organisation Review, Feb. 
1885, p. 70. 

u . • . in many cases the teachers, who usually 
ure tolerably well acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the children, and the character of the 
fiomes whence they come, know whether the 
suffering of the child is owing to the misfortune 
or the misconduct of the parent.” 

“ Penny Dinners,” Prize Essays issued by the Central 
Council for Promoting Self supporting Penny 
Dinners. Essay by Miss Tabor.* 


(lo) That though an incomplete form of 
help, it is, as far as it goes, of real 
service. The only alternative if to 
give no help whatever , since it tS out 
of the question to attempt to meet the 
want by careful treatment of the indi- 
vidual case. * 


(11) That improvident marriages amongst 
ifpe poorer classes will be neither affected 

* Sec also Evidence of Mr. Hojdgk and Miss Dr Morgan, 
Charity and Food, Report of the C. 0 . S. upon Softp-kitthens, &*c., 
pp. 24 and 25. £ 
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nor checked by allowing tfu poor to 
' suffer the full consequences . 

“ Experience shows us that no known check 
deters the ignorant, the poorest, the most debased* 
from having children they cannot support. To 
leave them to suffei to the utmost the consequences 
of poverty, ignorance and vice, is not to say they 
will cease from having children ; for it is precisely 
that portion of our population which is steeped in 
want, ignorance and crime, which increases most 
freely and most recklessly.” • 

See Chanty and I ood, Repo* l of the C, O - S, an 
Soup hit hen f, Crt. Remarks on the Report by 
Mrs. I’knmno 1 on, p. 21. * 
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On the other hand, it is contended : — 

(i) That action based on the argument that 
children must not suffer for the sins of 
their parents is unwise, and in oppo- 
sition to the “ law of nature, that the 
consequences of each man’s conduct are 
borne by his family as well as by him- 
self. r * 

“ In the moral government of the worlcl it seems 
evidently necessary that the sins of the fathers 
should be visited upon the children ; and if in 
our overweening vanity we imagine that we cap 
govern a private society better by endeavouring 
systematically to counteract this law, I am inclined 
to believe that we shall find ourselves very greatly 

mistakei#” *' * 

“ Essay on the Principle of Population,” by the Rev. 

T. R. Malt hus, p. 433. 


(2) That it is important to consider the 
children in connection with the family 
life as a whole, and that in those few 

Cases where thq want can be adequately 

* 

* “Dispauperisation,” Pretyman, p» 223- 
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met by gifts of food, the better plan is 
to Arrange it privately. 

• 

The children must be treated as part of a family * 
of a whole ; and in trying to help the children we 
must take into consideration the circumstances 
of the home life of which they form a part. 

Mrs. Leon, Paper on the Assistance of School 
Children, Chanty Ot^ann alien Review ^ April* 
1894. 

When parents are temporarily unable to feed 
their children, through no fault of their own, “ it 
is not the children only who require to be fed, 
por is food the only thing they require; and 
whatever charitable help is afforded had better 
be afforded to the family as a whole, and the 
food ultimately reach the children through the 
hands of those to whom, in the course of nature* 
they look for sustenance.” 

“ Chari t} and Pood,” Rtfott of the C. O. S. on Soup- 
kitchens y <>*., p 16 

* 

“ . • .no institute special machinery for pro- 
* viding of free dinners for the children of those 
who are unable to p?\y, is unnecessary and in- 
advisable.” 


p 


Ditto, p. 20. 

0 
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“ The family, not the individual, is the unit of 
»the nation, and parental responsibility is the 
principle on which the family is based* This 
i responsibility the State may assist and supplement, 
hut cannot supersede.” 

41 Penny Dinners,” Ptize Essay \ issued by the Central 
Council for Promoting Self supporting Penny 
Dm net s. Essay by Miss Tahor.* 


(3) That any system which tends to remove 
the obligation resting on the parents 
to provide the necessai ics , and to meet 
the ordinary contingencies of lije , is 
injurious to the individual , and pre- 
judicial to the community at large . 

“ I have lived Thee to face with the poor for 
now some years, and I have not learned to think 
gifts of necessaries, such as a man usually provides 
for his own family, helpful to them. I have 
abstained from such, and expect those who love 
the poor and know them individually, will do so 
more and more*in the time to come.” 

44 Our Common Land,” Miss 0( tama JJill, p, 61. 

# 

“ To make up the deficiencies of the home from 
Outside is rarely of any benefit to the child ; it 

1 * The writer advocates penny dinners. 
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dulls any remaining scruple in ,the parent, it 
weakens the common feeling of responsibility, 
and it Excites a bitter sense of injustice amongst 
the* struggling poor.” 

* First Kepori of a Spei 1 al Committee of the C. 0* S« 

on the Best Means of Dealing with S( hool-childrm 
alleged to be m If ant of Food , p* 9. , 

* “ The ordinary contingencies of* life Which fall 
within the range of ordinary foresight, should, fot 
the individual’s own sake, and for society’s sake* 
be met by the efforts of the individual.” ** 

“How to Help Cases of Distress,” C. S. LOCH, 
p. iv 

*■ % 

“ Any relief which removes a natural obligation 
is, in its results, of very doubtful benefit.” 

Ditto, p xxxvii. # 


(4) That m any case , whether many art 
thought to stand in need of suck gifts ' 
* or not , they must of necessity be demoral- 

ising when given in wholesale fashion, 
and with no personal acquaintance- 
ship with the recipients ; arid that only 
individual charity studying the causes 

I I 

L. 1 
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really touches the actual and underlying 
etiil and removes distress. * 

i 

** Charities given to the multitude are altogether 
wrong. To be beneficial charity must adjust tts 
means to the wants of the particular case, and 
not leave that case till it has effected a cure,” 

“ Hoijr to Help Cases of Distress,*’ C. S. Loch, 
p. xv. * 

To work out each case separately, although one 
might be able to help only a few , does more good 
than to feed a multitude. 

Mrs. Leon, School -Manager, The Assistance of 
School-children, Chanty Organisation Kevins, 
April, 1894. 

By setting up a big wholesale distribution of 
meals attention* was diverted fiom the rational 
and proper treatment of each case. In the few 
instances in which dinners seemed to be all that 
was needed it was found possible to supply them 
privately and unostentatiously, without the system 
of any new machinery. 

' * 

Rev. l)r. Brady, Charity Organisation Review, Feb. 
1S91, p. 98. 

* 6 * 

“ The danger to be > feared was that family 
responsibilities would be interfered with. Excep- 
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tional cases could be dealt with in an exceptional 
way, and* were no arguments for a - wholesale 
machinery.” 

• E. Bond, Charity Organisation Review, Feb. rSS 5, 

p. 68. 

* 

When parents are tempoiarily unable to feed 
their children, through no fault of their own* it 
is not the children only who require to be fed, 
nor is food the only thing they require. 

Charity and Food, Repo? I of the C. O. S. on Squp* 
kitchens , tj°i . , p. 16. 


u Cases would no doubt arise where dinners for 
fhe children might form pait of a general plan for 
the relief of the fannl} ... To give dinners only 
wjs not adequate relief; and such attempts to 
deal separately with one out of many needs woulA 
prove a failure.” 

Rev. J. F. Griln, Charity Organisation Review, 
*cl>. 1885, p. 69. 


(5) much of the poverty of the lower 

classes is due to improvident mar* 
riages ; and *0% system which relieves 
a man of his responsibilities for 
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maintaining his family will tend to 
perpetuate the evil. 

« 

u * • . nothing can permanently improve ,the 
condition of the poor but increased prudence, #n 
marriage ; unless you have this, improvements in 
other respects are of very little consequence / 1 

Rev. T. R. Malthus, quoted by Prof. H. Fawcett, 
“ Pauperism,” p. 94. 

** Can the most fertile imagination conceive a 
restraint at once so natural, so just, so consonant 
to the laws of God, and the best laws framed by 
the most enlightened men, as that each individual 
should be responsible for the maintenance of his 
own children ? . . .” 

* ** Ditto, p. 97. 

** With confidence, however, it can be asserted 

c 

that if, in a country like England, the possible 
incjease of population is not adequately 
restrained by prudential habits, the general con- 
dition of the nation will become more and more 
unsatisfactory ; and pauperism will assume more 
formidable proportions.” 1 * 

m 

M Pauperism,” Prof. II. Fawcett, p. 92. 

“ . . . prudential restraints upon population 
will nearly cease to operate, if, through the 
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influence of a bad Poor Law, ilbconsidered 
charity, of a vicious state of public opinion, the 
idea fs spread that the duty of maintaining 
children # does not rest solely with their patents, 
birt that society shoulji bear a considerable por- 
tion of the responsibility.” 

“Pauperism,” Prof. H. Fawcftt, p. 97. 

The extent to which people who try to escape 
from the responsibility of their own acts are per- 
mitted to do so will in no small degree determine' 
the amount of poverty and misery which will 
exist in a countiy. 

* 

. I >itto, p. st 


( 6 y That compulsory attendance at school in 
* . no sense involves the provision of food 
for the children . 


** Food is necessaiy for existence, and to pro- 
vide it is plainly the duty of the parent, who is 
the caus£ of that exigence. It is no part of the 
State’s* duty to encourage the parent by relieving 
him of’this burden, aad ^o increasing the public 
burden upon itself. ^Education, on the other 
hand, is necessary, not f in order to exist, but in 
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order to be a fitting member of a civilized com- 
munity, and it may fairly be contended f that it is, 
therefore, both the interest and the duty bf the 
community to provide it.” 

Charity and Food.'* He fort of the C. 0 . S. on Soup- 
kitchens, &~'c . , p. 13. 


(7) That the knowledge possessed by the 
* teachers of the family needs and cir- 
cumstances does not afford a safe basis 
for selection . 

“ The selection of cases is, as a rule, left to the 
teachers, who, often living at a distance from the 
school, and busily occupied with their proper* 
work, have very little personal knowledge of the 
real circumstances of the parents, and have to 
go very much by guesswork, or such imperfect 
information as they can elicit from the children 
themselves.” 

First Repot t oj a Sfea'al Committee of the C. O. S. 
appointed to Consider the best Means of Dealing 
with Children aVeged to be in l Cant oj Pood, 1891, 

P* 5 - c « 

“ The teachers do an immense amount for the 
children, both in and out # of ^:hool, hut necessarily 
so much of their own time is taken up in teaching 
and in school routine that^few of them can know 
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but little of the children outside their school 
life.” • 

The Assistance of School Children, Mrs. Lkon, 
School Manager, Charity Organisation Review, 
April, 1894. 


( 8 ) That the system tends to reduce the 
rate of wages , since the wages of the 
poor ana unskilled air measured by 
their necessities. 

“ There is, and until economic conditions of 
unskilled labour are greatly altered and improved 
there always will be, an indigent class, a ‘ residuum/ 
whose earnings never more than suffice to supply 
them with the barest necessaries of existence. 
Whatever sum a family can be kept alive upon, 
to Jlfat sum wages, in this lowest stratum of 
society, are sure to sink. If the children are 
gratuitously provided for, the necessities of this 
k residuum ’ are to that extent diminished, and the 
choking competition for employment among the 
members of this unskilled class will force down 
tire rate of wages by the same amount.” 

• t 

4 ‘ Penny Dinners/' Prize Essays issued by the Central 
Council for Promoting Self-supporting Dinners . 

• Essay by Miss Tabor.* 

• • 

* The writer advocates penny dinners, and in some instances 
free dinners. ^ ^ % H 
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( 9 ) That the provision of food is { morally , 
harmful to the children , und tejids to 
produce a habit of reliance upon 
charity. * , 

"... in our schools the children often get all 
the moral and religious training they have. They 
are taught truth, obedience and morality, and we 
have no right to add to this a course of begging, 
lying and humbug ; we have no right to train the 
children to be paupers.” 

Mrs. L*on, School-Manager, The Assistance 
School Children, Chanty Organisation Review^ 
April, 1894. 


“ My strong feeling is that the habit of being 
fed leads to the habit of thought, under which 
persons conceive that they are likely, as t they 
grow up, and their children also to be similarly 
treated. 5 * * \ 

Evidence of C. S. Locn be foie the Se/ut Committee 0/ 
the H \ oj Lords on P. L. Rc/n/ t 1888. 


( 10 ) That the system is not an effectual * 
form of help; aiid that the supply 
creates the demand * 

The system “ constantly tends to create a 
demand which it is ever'more and morte unable to 
meet ^ 

tyv C, S. Locir, Letter the Time r, J^ec. 1889, 
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Teachers were beginning to be dissatisfied with 
th^ meal# from which they had hoped good 
results* They found that the more they gave the 
more the demand grew. 

Cyril Jackson, Member of the London School 
Board, Charity Organisation Review^ Feb. 1891. 


(11) That being provided on a large scale 
* discrimination is impossible ; the system 
tends to put a premium on neglect , 
drink , idleness and improvidence , and 
is, therefore , in the long run, of no 
benefit to the children, and, on the 
contrary, merely makes one of the 
many forms of charity tohich in the 
end multiply the misery of the poorer 
classes. * 

• 

“ . . . to assist the child of an idle, extrava- 
gant, or vicious parent, while industrious, thrifty 
and honest parents are left to bear, as no doubt 
th$y oughtpthe burden of maintaining their off- 
spring, is* to debase* the moral standard by 
offering a premium to recklessness and self- 
indulgence, and by practically inviting parents 
not, perhaps, wholly indifferent to their children’s 
welfare, not <juite with^pt a sense of resppngi- 
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bility for their maintenance, to spend in idleness 
or drink the time and the money wlfich should 
have been given to making provision fo! their 
family.” 

41 Charity and Food,” Report of the C. O. S, upon 
Soup-kitchens , crY., 1887, p. 15. 


u To feed the children of the thriftless and 
improvident, when starving time arrives, is in 
reality to encourage the improvidence and self- 
indulgence of the parents, and so to remove, 
perhaps, the one incentive to forethought and 
self-denial which they possess. To feed |he 
children of those who will not wor^ except under 
compulsion of actual necessity, is but to increase 
the amount of idleness in which it is possible for 
them to indulge. . . Again, to feed the children of 
those who scant them needlessly of food at home 

is to put a premium on cruelty and selfishness.” 

• * 

“ Penny Dinners,'* Prize Essays issued by the Central 
Council joi Pi emoting Setj-supportmi * Penny 
Dinners. Essay by M’^s Tabor.* 


( 12 ) That no system not entirely sdf- 
stipporting can be % of any reaP benefit. 

“ . . . Such a movement, to be realty useful, 
must fully maintain tfte independent feelings of 


The writer advotees penny differs. 
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the working classes, and to be permanent, must 
have the vital principle of being thoroughly self- 

supporting.” 

• • 

Thomas Corbet i, Good Woi-ds, jan. 1863. 

• 

“ . . , the diminution of parental responsibility 
for the food and clothing of children is necessarily 
a most gtowerful encouragement to idleness, 
intemperance, improvidence, pauperism. There- 
fore, any appearance even of making society 
responsible for prime necessaries is fraught with 
deadly mischief, which can only be avoided in the 
case of penny dinners by their establishment 'on 
a sound commercial footing.” 

T. V. Hoi mks, quoted in the Chmty Organisation 
jkcviriL'i July, 1885, j) 310. 


“ , I . in the interests of the poor themselves, 
the dinners should be only supplied on a self- 
supporting basis (r.g., that the cost of food and of 
labour [except so far as this was purely honorary] 
should be covered) ; and that those given free, or 
on pierely 'nominal paytncnt, having a tendency to 
pauperise the people, are clearly injurious.” 

• 

W. Bous! iELn, t/iari*} 1 Organisation Review, Feb, 
1885, p. 70. 
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Dinners tq elementary school-children “ should, 
in the interests of the poor tHemselves, and can 
be, supplied on a self-supporting and business 
basis ; and those given free, or on merely nominal 
payment, are clearly injurious.” 

Resolution adopted by the C. O. S., Chatity Organi- 
sation Review , f eb. 1885, p. fl. 
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Free Charitable relief in the shape of 

Soup-ldtchens, is generally supported on the 

• * * 

ground that it is a perfectly legitimate form 
of relief to those who are thrown out of 
work through no fault of their own — of 
whom there are always large numbers^ — 
and also on general grounds of humanity, 
and often in reference to special and unpre- 
ventable distress. 


. On the other hand it is urged : — 

(i) fjfud soup-kitchens , together with the 
various refuges, free dormitories , bread , 
• coal and grocery tickets, gifts of clothes 
and blankets , form a system of free 
food, clothing and lodging, which dis-* 


* “Even in those giades in which labour is better paid, the 
statistics of the Labour Deparlment (see the Labour for Sept. 

1893) show that a large number of competent mechanics are at all 
times, out of employment, whilst in periods of trade depression 
many thousands of men are in the same condition* ** 

Minority Report, Fifth and Fiml Report of tk* 
Royal Commission on Labour , Fart L, see jx 
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courages tkrift by removing an incen- 
tive to lay by during times of work 
and prosperity , and tempts tlic weak 
and struggling man away at every turn 
from a life of independence , and 
actually forms an encouragement to 
many to remain in wretched circum- 
* stances. * 

“ In estimating the influence of this class of 
charities, it is impossible to leave out of sight the 
vast number of bread, grocery, coal, and blanket 
tickets, which are distributed by district visitars, 
and religious and charitable societies ; the doles of 
bread made at the churches under ancient endow- 
ments, or the extension system of out-door relief 
maintained in the Metropolis under the Poor 
Law.” 

Report of the Society foi Organising Charitable Relief 
on Soup-kitchens and J J nine i -table 1871 . 


“ in the aggregate* there is no class of 
charities which affects a greater number of persons 
or exercises a more powerful influence for, good or 
evil.” . * c 
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( 2 ) Thqt the acceptance of free gifts of food 
, is not to be desired for any man ; and 
. the temptation to accept bang very 
. great amongst the struggling poor, it 
follows that to offer such gifts on a large 
scale must be pernicious. 

“ There are few things for which it is more 
mischievous that people should rely on the 
habitual aid of others than for the means of sub- 
sistence, and unhappily there is no lesson which 
they more easily learn.” 

“Principles of* Political Economy,” J. S. Mill, 
Book V., chap, xi., § 13. 

' • 

“ He who statedly employs the poor in useful 

labour il their only friend : he who only feeds 

theirfis their greatest enemy.” 

* 

Townsend on the Poor Laws, 1786, 

“ There is nothing more destructive to the 
interests of mankind than the principle of pro- 
viding fot those whom Providence intended to 
provide for themselves, whether the principle 
is put * in practice by Government or by 
individuals, whether by Poor Laws or by private 
bounty. By destroying moral energy it destroys 
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the soul, and under the mask of kindness is the 
height of cruelty.” * 

Thomas Walker, “The t)riginal,” p. 131. 

4 i 

4 

{3) That relief dealt out to the multitude 
cannot be of any real benefit, and is 
certain to create fresh mischief 

“ . . . hasty remedies applied wholesale arc 
certain in the end to produce a crop of fresh 
mischief in the place of the evil that they seek to 
remove, . . in matters of charily, wholesale 
work is not only imperfect work, but socially 
dangerous.” 

* Anmtal Repoit of l He C. 0 . S., 1890 — 91, pp. 7, 9. 


(4) That the system tends to encourage 
vagrancy , and to produce increased 
concentration m large towns. 

“ . . . every indiscriminate distribution of any- 
thing will attract a large nyinber of pesSQns from 
all parts of the Metropolis in order to see what 
they could get.” 

Evidence of the ftev. j. Kitio before the Select Com- 
mittee of the H. of Lords on P. L. Relief, 1 888, 

p. 384. t 
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"... such a wide-spread system of giving 
food forms* a large part of that promiscuous 
charity*which tend| powerfully to encourage one 
of the worst evils of the present day — the con- 
centration in large towns.” 

* * 

“ Charity anti Food,* Report oj the C. 0 . S. on Soitf- 
\ ki'c/ietUj Crc . , p. 6. 

(5) That relief tends to raise rent * and to 
loner wages . That the easier it is 

made for men to obtain relief tn Die 
winter %t the less will be the wages they 
will take in summer , and the poorer 

• and more miserable will be theit 
position 

“ TJie more the people can get to understand 
that they must live by their own means, and that 
they must provide against the winter, the better; 
in fact, unless they do that, we must increase the 
amount of relief as the population grows. That 

is the alternative/’ 

* • 

Evidence of C . S. Locil bcfoie the Scluf Committu 
of the II. of Louis on P. L> Relit ( 1888, p. 462. 

• • 

* It has been held out to tenants as an advantage that they were 
within a stoned-throw of a Soup*kii^hcH. 

L. 


Q 
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(6) ’That the evils of free so\tf -kitchens 
cannot , even in part^ be sajely jnct by 
selling the food at less than its € cost 
price . 

* % 

It is “ very questionable whether the plan of 
selling food for less than its full cost price is, on 
the whole, productive of advantage. It tends to 
confuse the broad distinction which ought always 
to be maintained between honest, independent 
industry and pauperism, and to encourage, by a 
false appearance of paying their waj, persons to 
sink into the dependent class, who might other- 
wise support themselves and their families.” 

R'foi t upon Soup- kilt hen r and Ihmitr-tabk 'r, by tlu 
Soiictyfor Organising Charitable Relit/, 1871. 


“ If relief is to be given in the form of food, it 
would be better that it should be given b,y means 
of orders on kitchens or restaurants maintained 
on commercial principles, instead of having 
recourse to separate institutions existing for 
charity only.” 

r 0 

“ Charity and Food,” Repot l of tlu C. 0 . S. on Souf- 
k Uc hens , 
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’CHARITABLE RELIEF. 

The mischief of alms-giving and inade- 
quate charity, and the need for circumspec- 
tion in giving, and inquiry before giving, are 

urged on the grounds : — 

% 

(i) That indiscriminate chari tv discourages 
the worthy and virtuous , and far 
from alleviating , increases misery and 
* poverty. 

“ Indiscriminate alms-giving always in the end 
demoralises those whom it is intended to benefit, ^ 
and intensities the e\ils which it seeks to alle- 
viate.* ' • * 9 

Trof. H. F aw (ill. “ Pauperism : its Causes and 
Remedies,” 1S76, p. 9, 

• t 

“ When any thoughtful person takes into con- 
sideration the amount itf wliining, of lying, of 

. 0 2 
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idleness, of voluntary degradation, which is 
systematically encouraged, if not actually pro- 
duced, by careless alms-giving, he will feel that 
the instinct which disposes him to relieve a casual 
beggar is not a virtue to be encouraged, but a 
temptation to be resisted.” 

Charity, J. G. FlTCH, Fraser' \ Magazine^ Dec. 
1S69. 

. .if oir benevolence is indiscriminate, and 
the degree of apparent distress be made the $>le 
measure of our liberality, it is evident that it will 
be exercised almost exclusively upon common 
beggars, while modest unobtrusive merit, 
struggling with unavoidable difficulties, yet still 
maintaining some slight appearances of decency 
and cleanliness, will be totally neglected. We 
shall raise the worthless above the worthy, we 
shall encourage indolence and chock industry, and 
in the most marked manner subtract from the 
sum of human happiness.” 

Rev. T, R. M villus, *' I'ssay on Population, ” 
ih72, p. 442. 


( 2 ) That doles “help none adequately when 
the neccssity % is real \ and are extremely 
demoralisihg 7$rficu it is not ; ” if relief 
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is given at all it should be suitable 
and adequate. 

. . the bestowal of inadequate relief is no 
charity.” 

“Social Wreckage,” F. Peek, p. 175. 

“ I believe our irregular alms to the occupant of 
the miserable room, to the shoeless flower- seller, 
are tending to keep a whole class on the very 
brink of pauperism, who might be taught self- 
control and foresight if we would let them lea|n 
it.” 

“ Our Common Land,” Miss Ociavia Hill, p. 54. 


“ We arc largely helping by our foolish gifts 
to keep them herded together in crowded, dirty, 
badly-built rooms, among scenes of pauperism, 
crime and vice.” 

Ditto, p. 55. 

. . alms-giving is not necessarily Chaiity — is 
never the whole of it — is generally the reverse of 
it.” 

Rev W. Bury, Guardian, Brixworth, I\ L. C<m% 
• * f creme Rcjff>rte t 1876, p. 45. 


( 3 ) .That we reqtiirc to exercise much 
thought and care m giving relief lest 
by “ making void and of none effect 
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ewry check moral and physical” and by 
systematically stepping in, and coming 
between , wrong p 7 'opensities ayid their 
appointed penalties , we do an injury 
where kmdness is intended, or in 
helping one discourage and injure 
many . 

“ Divine Providence has so arranged the world 
that just as pain, sickness and death follow on 
violation of the laws of health, so in like manner 
idleness, shiftlcssness and intemperance are 
followed and punished by wretchedness and want. 

. • . To remove the natural penalty would be to 
stimulate and propagate original evil, which is 
kept in check only by that penalty.” 

Out-door Relief, Prof. Ur Yen, 1 \ L. Cottfctetm 
JCtports, 1876, p. ii, • 

“ It has hardly been enough considered that 
work for the poor demands an effort of mind as 
well as a sentiment of good will.” ' 

Miss SLwrLi , “The Conditions of Effectual \V< 5 rk 
amongst the Poor.”* 


“ . . . more harm may come of work done ill, 
than of work left undone for the poor.” 
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i Charitable Relief. 

“That plain as they may be in a simple state 
of society, the duties of charity have become very 
difficult duties, requiring *tnuch conscientious 
thought and much scrupulous care for their due 
discharge.'” 

See Annual Report of the C. 0 . S 1890 — 1. 


“To those who distribute charitable relief in 
money or kind, the necessity of circumspection 
is uiged, lest they discourage thrift by habitually 
putting the unthrifty in the same position as the 
thrifty.” 

Int) odmtwn to “ Insuiaiicc and Saving,*’ Charity 
Ot sfamwtion Sous, p. 37. 

* 

% 

. . “ . . . the truest chaiity may often lie in 

making the wrong-doer’s way as ha r d and bitter 
as considerate thoughtfulness can manage to 
make it.” 

“Thoughts and Fxpericncos of a Charity Organi&a- 
tionist,” J. Ilok\bH\ WkiMU, p. 191. 


. .we should nevei 111 the sympathy we may 
be tempted to feel towards the workless, forget the 
debt we c £we to the icgular, steady workman. . . 
In our efforts to befriend the one, w r e need to take 
great care lest we in any way tend to injure the 

othei. . 1 « ♦ 

Miss TulahP, Chanty Organisation Review, Special 

ConpeitHce Number, 1K94, p. 54. 
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All the men who really give themselves most 
trouble about the poor &re the most alive to the 
terrible evils of the sS-called charity which pours 
money into the haunts of misery and vice etfery 
winter. 

Edward Denison. 


(4) That ignorance and good intentions arc 
not sufficient excuse when harm has been 
done \ 

“ . . . good intentions are not in themselves 
enough ; and arc no substitute for knowledge or 
discretion/’ 

“The Old Poor Law and the New Socialism,” 1<. C\ 
Mom vgue, y >. 10. • 

When harm has been done it is obvious selfish- 
ness to plead ignoiancc and rest content in the 
retrospect, because self has come through' the 
operation scathless. 

“Thoughts and Experiences of a Charity Organisa- 
tion^, ” J. Hornsfv Wkiuui. 

(5) That indiscriminate charity creates a 

keen sense of injtistice amongst the 
struggling poor. * 

t i 

“ The present chaotic and idiotic system of 
every person and every ‘association, giving away 
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relief entirely independently of every one else, and 
without any communication whatever with the 
Poor *Law authorities, is the means of making 
Lohdon fhe paradise of loafer and idler, whilst at 
the same time it disgusts and embitters the feel- 
ings of the respectable working men, and produces 
more mischief and more class hatred than any* 
thing else.” 

Evidence of J. II. Allen, ex-officio Guardian, St. 
Pancras, before the Select Committee of the H. of 
Lord r on P. L. Relief i 883 . 

** 

“ Very often when relief is given there is a 
sense of injustice in the neighbours, arising from 
the fact that improvidence is helped while their 
6wn forethought and self-denial has to bear its 
own honourable burdens.” 

Ik 

Ven. Archdeacon Wiison, Charity Organisation 
, Review, Special Conference Number, 1894. 

(6) That to undertake the relief of distress 
is to undertake •n responsibility which 

• needs justification ; and it is our duty 
to consider the ultimate effect of our 

actions. 

- • * — • 

It is the duty of those who “ assume the heavy 
responsibility, of intentionally influencing men’s 
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lives to form some idea of what their influence 
is going to #e.” 1 

Thorough Charity, Miss IT. Dendy, Charity? Organi- 
sation Review, June, 1893, p. 206. • * 

« 

“ ... in all human affairs it is our bounden 
duty before following any particular course of 
action to look on ahead, and to forecast not only 
the immediate, but also the ultimate consequences 
of what we do.” 

Rev. J. F. IIlryii, Medical Relief, K< port of the 
Eastern District P. L. Confer emc^ 1883. 


4 * ... if you want to give charity properly, 
give it after taking the trouble to ascertain your- 
self whether it is going in the right direction. 
The reason so much charity is given badly is that 
it ig given lazily.” 

* 

C. r. Th.in.uii, P. L. Conference Report , 1876, 

(7) That inquiry is a duty which we owe 
to the poor — that, without inquiry it is 
impossible to know whether on the one 
hand interference is justified, or on the 
other how help may be best rendered. 

I 

I < 

"... this destitution or distress may have 
had such an origin that to remove it at once by 
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instant relief would operate injuriously in a moral 
sense in the recipient, or in those acquainted with 
him. • 

• • Preface to “Thoughts and Experiences of a Charity 

Organisation^, 11 J. Hoknsby Wkight. 

“ But investigation is not needed only as a safe- 
guard against rank imposture and positive ill- 
dcsert. Still more hopeful, still more expedient, 
still more precious is it in cases on the whole 
deserving and entitled to our warmest sympathy. 
In these we need it to guide us in our mode and 
measure of assistance, and enable us to help 
instead of harm.” 

“Thoughts and Experiences of a Charity Organisa- 
# lionist,'* p. 316. 

u Investigation is not a matter of choice. It is 
a duty which no one can evade without responsi- 
bility f” 

Set u Low, Tin Ni«> Votk Charily Organisation 
Paper, No. 3X. 

“ Depend upon it you cannot wisely help a 
family, you * cannot tell whether help at all is 
needed, till the circumstances and character of 
each member have been well investigated.” 

# “Our Ccftnmon Land,” Miss Octavia Hill, p. 57. 

4 1 1 

“ . . . charity loses nothing of its lovingness 
by being entirely wise, iNow it cannot be 'wise 
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without full knowledge of the circumstances 
of those to be dealt with — hence the necessity 
of investigation.” * 

“Oar Common Land,” Miss Octavia Hill, p. 64, 

“ No respectable family but has friends, neigh- 
bours or savings to fall back on just while you 
look well into their cases.” 

Ditto, p. 81. 


(8) That thoughtless charity is often 
responsible for acts of cruelty to 
children and cripples. 

u We are promoting the manufacture of diseased 
and distorted children by the thousand . . . 
People will do what they find it pays them to do. 
If it pays them to work they will work, if they 
find it pays them to beg they will beg, and if it 
pays them to mutilate and distort children they 
will do that.” 

• 1 

u Consideiing the Poor,’’ Sermon preached by the 
Rev. R. Eyton, 1887. 

1 f , + ^ 

There are hundreds of unfortunate cripples in 
London being used by their relatives for selfish 
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purposes — “ to attract the shallow charity which 
flics about*Londoift” 

• Thorough Charily, Miss Dendy, Charity Orgatti 
, • sation Review , June, 1893. 

(9) That the need for which assistance is 
ashed is often fetitious ; and that in 
all these cases assistance dnly serves to 
degrade the recipient , and to kelp him * 
44 on the downward course of profes- 
sional poverty 

44 ... it (distress) may bo feigned ; if so, and 
the assistance prorripted by charity be bestowed 
at once, that very assistance will encourage the - 
dishonest applicant for relief in his practice of 
hyprocrisy. It will make him a being somewhat 
worse than he was, by confirming him in his 
purpose to go on imposing on the credulity of 
mankind and abusing their kindness.” 

Sec Pi tf an to “ The Thoughts and Experiences of a 
C’haiit) ( )lgamsatiomst,' , J. Hornsby 


•“ . . * # the alnount of misrepresentation palmed 
on the charitable, with regard to amount of 
wages, period of alleged non-employment, cause 
of leaving, etc., well nigh surpasses belief.” 

“Thoughts and Experiences of a Charity Orgautea- 
jionist,” J. IIg&nsby Wright, p. 315. 
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“ The successful simulation of illness and 
disease is far more easy than most? charitable 
persons imagine, even to the beguiling of medical 
men.” 

“Thoughts anti Experiences of a Charity Orgapisa- 
tionist,” J. Hornsiiy WRK.nr, p. 109. 

The skill of impostors in counterfeiting 
starvation, sickness and infirmity is quite extra- 
ordinary. 

Walktr, “ TIil Oiiginal,” p. 2^5. 


“ There is scarcely a form of human suffering 
which cannot be skilfully and easily simulated as 
soon as it becomes clear that it pays to do so/’ 

Chant), J. (i. h lien, fuuu\ l\lagaz?iu f Dec. 
1S69, p, 0S4. 


(10) The fact of want of employment is 
seldom the only can sc of distress, and 
by acting on the assumption that it is 
the only , m even ( the chief clause, the 
real and underlying cause of distress 
is often aggravated; and that cases oj 
people being fhrdwn out of work for 
any length of time through no fault 
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of their own are not so common as is 
stiff oscd. * 

V . . / contrary to general belief, there is little 
or* no difficulty for those who seriously try to find 
situations or employment. The difficulty consists 
in so behaving as to keep them. Provided only 
that a necessity for self-dependence* can be made 
to be felt, then every person, however unlikely, 
soon finds a living somewhere/’ 

Walker, “ The Original,” p. 287. 

» 

“ . . . throw people on their own resources, 
and under circumstances the most untoward, 
they will get through so often as to make the 
exceptions not worth calculating.” 

Ditto, p. 2SS. 


* In agricultural districts regular employment “ is not difficult to 
obtain by those who are willing to engage them. selves.” 

Review of the Enquiry and Reports on the Agricultural 
Labourer, by Wm. C. Liiile, Senior Assist. 
Com. ; see p. 21G of the Fifth and Final Report 
of the Re) a l Coin miss ion on Labour , Part I. 
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On the other hand it is urged 

(l) That it is imperative on human beings 
to follow the dictates of compasSiQ.ii, 
and that in doing so, no man is 
answerable for results . 

# . . 

Though deceived, a man <k has still attained his 
principal object — he has wished to perform a good 
action and he has acquired the merit of it . . 

Preliminary Note to the Offiial Collett ion of Rule * 
ami In fruitions for the Administration of 
Out -door R'ltif to the Poor of Pans , 1839. 
(Quoted in “ Rights of the Poor/’ S. R. Bosan- 
(oj\: r, p. 360. 

k 

With regard to those whom we assist it is their 
concern, and not ours, if they are guilty of decep- 
tion. 

“ Rights of the Poor,*' S. R. BOsAMjPF/r, p. 3*37. 


(2) That compassion will cure more sins 
than condemnation, and that energy 
and self-dependence “ arc likely to be 
impaired by the * absence of help as 
well as by its excess." 

"Some readily find* out that where there is 
distress there is vice, gnd easily discover th« 
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crime of feeding the lazy or encouraging the 
dissolute. *To promote vice is certainly unlawful ; 
but do not always encourage vice when we 
relieve thd vicious.” 

m 

• Johnson's Works, vol. ix. (Oxford Edit.), 1825, 

P* 3 ° 3 ’ 

* 

(3) That it degrades the poor to inquire 
closely into their circumstances before 
giving the relief 

(4) That the number of impostors has been 
greatly exaggerated and that those who 
are suspected of being impostors are 

* ojten merely so in the 'sense that they 
have exaggerated their needs , while the 
fact of their being in distress remains. 

■ 

“ The number of impostors has been greatly 
exaggerated. The vast attention which has been 
given to every information under this head, has 
almost possessed the public mind with the image 
and imitation and made it forget the substance 
from which it is reflected/’ 

“The Rights of the Poor,” 8. R. Bosanquet, 

The poor often gi$e # wrong addresses in 
ignorance, carelessness, a$d owing to their small 

R 


L. 
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powers of observation, and, there are ts numerous 
mistakes and misapprehension^ which persons 
caii and do take advantage o# who are r6ady to 
look on the harsh side, and are willing' to detect 
imposture/' 

“The Rights of the Poor,*' S. R, Bosanquei. 

4 

(5) That it is vain to deny that numbers 
of working-men are habitually oitt 
of work through * no fault of their 
own , and that it is idle and cruel 
to assert that all who would could find 
employment . 

“ Even in those grades in which labour is better 
paid, the statistics of the Labour Department 
< (see the Labour Gazette for September, 1893) 
show that a large number of competent 
mechanics are at all times out of employment, 
whilst in pei'iods of trade depression many 
thousands of men are in the same condition/’ 

Minority Report, J ifth amt Final Report of tfa 
Royal Cunmission on Labow , Par/ I. p. 127. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE EVIDENCE 

'1AKEN BEFORE THE 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 
AGED POOR. 


OUT-DOOR AND IN-DOOR RELIEF. 

Page 6 (3). * 

* Out-relief \ by increasing the rates , tends to bring 
many persons on to the parish who might not 
otherwise be obliged to have recourse to paro^ 
• dual relief 

Lax administration leads to increase of the rates and 
therefore tends to bring some among the independent 
poor on to the parish. 

Evidence of Miss On avia IIili, vol*iii. p, 551. 

a 

“ The peftons who hav£ to contribute the rates have, 
to be borne in mind, and it must not be forgotten what a 
large number of persons there are who are only just 
above the line of pauperismi and who, if ratbs are unduly 
increased, would be likely to be dragged down to 
pauperism themselves; and* what a constant struggle 

* & 2 
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many of those who must conjjjribute their share of the 
expenditure in out-door relief have in ordef to maintain 
their independence.’' « 

Evidence of Sir II, Owr.N, Permanent Sec. tft the 
L. G. Board, vol. ii. p. 17. , 


Page 7 (4). 

Whereas an in-door policy tends to ensure better 
wages to the working classes , out-relief tends 
to lower wages . 

C. T. Ritchie : Out-door relief does to a certain 
extent, of course, enable a person to compete somewhat 
favourably with a person who is not in receipt of out-door 
relief ? 

W, E. Knollys : No doubt. 

C. T. Ritchie : And by so much the tendency is to 
reduce the wages of the independent poor ? 

W. E. Knollys : Yes. 

Evidence of W. E. Knoil\s, Chief General Inspec- 
ted and Assistant Sec to the L. G. Board, vol. ii. 
p. 61. 

* 

u . . . the more oui-door relief is restricted, the more 

1 * 

wages will tend to rise, and if it were possible to abolish 
out-door relief, on which I express no opinion, 1 am 
certain that wages would rise/’ 

- ' 1 

* Evidence of J, S. Davy, Inspector of the L. G. 

* Board, vol. ii< p. 119, « 
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Page 12 (6). , 

Out- relief is destructive of thrift, ivhereas a 

'restriction cf out-relief encourages providence. 

• • 

Lax administration of the Poor Law tells against 
thrift and against the interests of the friendly societies* 

Evidence of E. W. Brarroqk, Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, vol. iii. p. 604. 

Lax administration of the Poor Law is apt to destroy 
all incentive to thrift. 

Evidence of Miss Octavia IIlLL, vol. iii. p. 55 1* * 

C. S. Loch : Do you think that a proposal that has 
been made, by which the old age cases should be dealt 
with by out-door relief with discrimination, is & good 
system if it could be introduced ? 

Robert Hedlky: J have always myself considered 
that it was the policy of the Poor Law to administer it 
with the maximum of efficiency 'as regards relief of 
destitution, coupled with the minimum incentive to im- 
providence ; and if old people are to know that they are 
lo have an income out ot the poor rates, I think ittwill 
be calculated to discourage providence and thrift. 

Evidence of R. IIldifv, Inspector of the L# G. 
Board, vol. ii. p. 85. 

• • 

The tendency of a strict administration of out-relief 
is to induce industrious and provident habits. 

**hr 

Evidence of SkiSjok t othergili,, Superintendent of 
the Out-relief Department of the parish of Bir- 
* jningham, vol^ii. p. 171. 
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*5 ( 8 ). 

Encouragement Cfinnot safely be given to the 
thrifty by discriminating in favour of 
members of friendly societies , and to allow the 
* poor rates to be treated as a subsidiary fund 
would have an injurious effect on such 
societies . 

If club payments were subsidised from the poor 
rales, weak clubs would be encouraged, and friendly 
♦societies weakened. 

E\idence of J. S. Davy, inspector of the L. G. 

Board, vol. ii. p. 118. 


C. S. Loch: Take a method which is now adopted, b} 
which a bounty is put directly upon tho^e cases in which 
persons belong to friendly societies, since the money 
that they receive from the friendly society is taken as 
half-^-what, in your opinion, w'ould be the result of that 
system, and what actually does result from it ? 

f, Mackay : It seems to me that it is the endowment of 
the inadequate form of friendly society, which I am per- 
fectly sure has been one of die greatest curses ; the bogus 
public-house clubs, w r hich meet at inteivals, and pretend 
that their benefits are offered on actuarial calculations, but 
which, in fact, are nothing of the sort, and which simply 
get along because they are supplemented by a lax 
administration of the PoofLar. 


Evidence of T, Mackay, vol. ii. p t . 512. 
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Page 17 (&). * 

It would he an injustice to those who had shown 
W her forms of thrift , if the Guardians were 
* to favour members of Friendly Societies , 

‘*1 see an 'insuperable difficulty in any board of* 
guardians making a distinction between the form of 
thrift which is exemplified by a contribution to a friendly 
society and any other form of thrift/' 

Evidence of J. S. Davy, Inspector of the L. C. 
Board, vol. ii. p. 118. 

Page 18 (9). 

The effect of out-relief on the sense of fatkily 
obligations and tics of relationship is disas- 
trous . 

% 

# “ I think that the neglect of parents by their sons and 
others who are legally liable fc> support them, amongst 
the poorer classes, is one of the crying sins of the 
day. . . . Their relatives would very often subscribe 
whera they would not otherwise have done so, rather 
than allow them to go into the w r orkhouse,” « 

Evidence of W. E. Knollys, Chief (literal 
Inspector and Assistant Sec. to the L C. Board, 
vol. ii. pp. 44, 71. 

It is perfectly true -that people will allow their rela- 
tions to be # kept at the *£ 0 st of the poor rates, without 
making any effort for them as long as they get outdoor 
relief ; hut the moment they get in-door relief they will 
make every effort to help ^len*/’ 

Evidence of J. S. Davy, Inspector of the JU O. 
^Joard, vol. ii. p. ft 7 * 
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^ I am afraid there is a sad tendency in very many 
cases to neglect the obligations, and I think c all our help, 
both charitable and Poor Law, tends to stimulate«that. I 
think many of the people are affectionate, only they tjrink 
that other people may as well support their parents, and 
^they often leave them in the hope that people will.” 

Evidence of Miss Octavia Hill, vol. iii. p. 553. 


Page 30 (13). * 

Out-relief is necessarily inadequate , and on that 
account alone , fraught with injurious con- 
sequence ’S. 

“ As a result of the inadequate relief sometimes given 
by the guardians, the necessity must arise for its being 
supplemented from some other source by donations, 
principally fiom charitable sources, from those with u 
personal knowledge of th£ recipients, who feel constrained 
to help them, through seeing that the relief given to them 
is inadequate ; and then all the evils resulting from the 
overlapping of relief from different sources at once 'arise ; 
the temptation to deception on the part of the recipient, 
and the ignorance as to the amounts to be received on 
the part both of the guardian^ and those having control 
of charitable funds/' 

Evidence of \V. E. Knollys, Chief General Inspealoi 
of the L. G. Boafh for the Metropolis* vol. 11. 
P 44. 


“ There are many cases, whyc a person has out-relief, 
and the relief is absolutely inadequate, because it is not 
supplemented, and that is orie of the gravest mischiefs <51 
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outdoor relief. The guardians assume that there will be 
other meanf of income, and often, unhappily, persons in 
receiptof relief may struggle on, getting insufficient food, 
untjl they actually break down, because the relief has not 
been supplemented.” 

Evidence of Sir H. Owen, Permanent Sec. to the 
L. G. Board, vol. ii. p. 2f . 

“ Half-a-crown a week is about the outside relief that is 
given to old people. . . . Therefore they must either be 
living with their relations, in which case I have nothing to 
say, or they receive chanty, or have other sources of 
income which are unknown to the guardians, or not fully 
known to the guardians. That is bad relief, and an 
injustice to the ratepayer. Or, thirdly, they are starving, 
which is grossly cruel ; or, fourthly, they are earning 
money, and if they are earning money, for every penny 
that they earn, by even casual employment, they are taking 
precisely the same sum from an independent poor person/' 

Evidence of J. S. Davy, Inspector of the L. G# 
Board, vol. ii. p. 103. 

It is one of the great objections to out-door relief, as it 
is at present granted, that it is always inadequate* to 
relieve destitution, destitution being the only ground 
which entitles the applicant to relief at all. 


Evidence of Robert IIkdley, Inspector of the L. G. 
• Board, vof. ii. p. 89. 



that out-door relief is seldom er never adequate." 

* Evidence of Wm. Vallance, Clerk to the BoArd of 
* * ^Guardians, Whitechapel, vol. ii. p*. 147. 
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Page 31 (14). 

t 

The decrease in pauperism ts largely due to the 
stricter administration of the Poor Laiv . 

• . t 

“ No doubt the general improvement of the condition 
of the working classes has had much to do with the de- 
crease (in the number of paupers during the last 20 
years). It is, however, impossible to say to what extent 
the decrease is to be attributed to this cause or to that, but 
the stricter administration, I think it is quite certain, has 
had its share, and a considerable share, in securing this 
result.” 

Evidence of Sir II. Owen, Permanent Sec. to the 
L. G. 15 oard, vol. ii. p. 18. 


34 ( 15 )- 

A strict administration neither pushes pauperism 
back into a mass of unrelieved poverty , no# 
drives it from one district to another ; nor 
forces persons into the workhouse ; but , on the 
contrary, improves the condition of * the 
labouring classes . 

Chairman : You think there is a greater number of 
persons receiving out-door relief, who if the law were 
strictly administered, would be refused it ? 
j, J. S. Davy : They would be refused out-door reliaf, 
and they would disappear froifi the pauper lisl alto- 
gether. # ^ 

Chairman : And that, you think, without inflicting great 
hardship ? • ( 

S. Davy : I have seen the pauper list# reduced 
immensely in a good many unions, and J have never 
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heard of any wide-spread hardship in any union resulting 
from that flecrease. That it never would happen, I 
cannot «ay; a great deal depends upon how it is done* 

• # • Evidence of J. S. Davy, Inspector of the L» G. 

Board, vol. ii. p. 103. 

The general reduction of out-door relief has not been 
accompanied by any increased hardship in the position 
of the poor. It has been concurrent with an enormous 
improvement in the condition of the labouring classes. 

Ditto, p. 106. * 

Chairman : Let me ask you whether you think *that 
that restriction of relief leads to any practical hardship 
amongst the poor ? 

A. M'Doitgall : I don't think it does. 

. Chairman : Do you think it has tended to elevate their 
character ? 

A. M'Dougall: I believe it has. 

Evidence of A. M‘Doug\ll, Jun., Vice-Chairman, 
* Manchester B. of Guardians, vol. ii. p. 266. 

“I have no hesitation in saving that the effect (of this 
almost total disappearance m the Whitechapel Union of 
out-door relief and the application of the in-door test) has 
not been to any appreciable extent to occasion migration 
into o^her llistricts. The poor, in numbers, could not 
possibly migrate into another district without a certain 
proportion of them being returnable upon orders of 
removal, and, as a fact, we^ha^e very fevrindeed 

Evidence of Wm. Valla nce, Clerk to the Guardians, 

• Whitechapel, v&l. ii. p. 146. 

V* * 
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. #< No facts have been brought to my knowledge which 

justify the statement that there has been a migration from 

a not out-relief to a pro out-relief union.” • 

♦ 

Evidence of Wm« Vallance, Clerk to the guardians, 
Whitechapel, vol. ri. p. 157. 

It might be expected that if the number of persons 
receiving out-door relief was largely diminished, there 
would be a considerable increase in the number of the 
in-door poor. This, however, has not been the case. 
There has been an increase in the number of in-door 
poor, but only such an increase as is about equal to the 
increase of population. The experience in those unions 
where out-door relief has been almost entirely discon- 
tinued, is as a rule that whilst there is a very large reduc- 
tion in the number of paupers in receipt of out-door 
relief, there is generally a very small increase, and in 
some cases an actual decrease in the number of work- 
house inmates. 

Evidence of Sir II. Owen, Peimanent Sec. to the 
L. G. Board, vol. li. pp. 17, 27. 

« 

Page 39(19)* 

The reluctance of the poor to go into the workhouse 
is to be desired in the interest of the poor 
themselves . 

“ The workhouse ought certainly not to beMetefrcnt to 
such an extent as to make it a hardship to persons to go 
there, and in fact the great majority of those in ^he work- 
house are better fed, and«bet^er provided for than the} 
ever were before. It is, however, essential that there 
should be such discipline an 4 d order tha^ a person wouTd 
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not desire to go into the workhouse if he could avoid it : 
otherwise ytfu would indefinitely increase the number of 
those chargeable upon the rates.” 

• • Evidence of Sir H. Owen, Permanent Sec. to the 

L. G. Board, vol. ii. p, 17. 


Page 41 (20). 

The poor have no just ground of complaint when 
offered the workhouse* 

“ I think it must be the feeling of everybody that the 
lot of the poor in workhouses should not be made dis- 
tinctly preferable to that of the independent poor? but 
clearly it is, and has been, better than that of most of the 
independent poor who would be likely to apply for 
admission, in # the matter of food, clothing and warmth, 
£ver since, I should have supposed, workhouses have 
been established.” 

Evidence of \V. E. Knoli.ys, Chief General Inspector 
of the L. G. Board, vol. ii. p. 54. 

• « 

There is no independent labouring man who, so far as 
material comforts are concerned, is so well off as the 
in-door pauper.” 

' Evidence of J. S. Davy, Inspector of the L. G. 
Board, vol. ii. p. 101. 


Page 53 (25). * 

An bi-door policy saves the rates. ^ The argument 
that out-door rblief is cheaper rests on the 
assumption that \ill who are refused out - 
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relief will enter the workhouse, \ which ts far 
from being the case. 1 

** It has been estimated that about one in ten w\ien the 
workhouse is offered accepts this form of relief (in-<foor 
relief). I am not including sick persons.” * « 

Evidence «of Sir II. Owen, Permanent Sec. to the 
L. G. Board, voi. ii. p. 81. 

" As a rule, the return#* show that if you have a very 
strict administration you diminish the rate, as ordinarily 
the cost of the maintenance of those who come, into the 
workhouse does not amount to what you save by the out- 
relief that you avoid/' 

Ditto, p. 19. 

So many more persons would willingly accept out- 
door relief than in-door relief, that there is in practice a 
higher charge on the rates where out-door relief is 
given. 

Evidence of \V. K. Knoi LYs, Chief Geneial Inspe6* s 
tor mid Assistant .Sec. to the L. G. Board, vol. ii. 
p. 72. 


Page 58 (27). 

The past payment of 1 ates does not entitle a man 
to relief \ t % r 

u I do not think it was ever the intention, as far as my 
knowledge goes, to look upon the payment of rates as 

insurance foi a future income/' 

f 

Evidence of Robert IIedlry, Inspector of the L. (,. 

Board, vol. ii. p! 86. * 

* « 
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Page 60 (28), 

A stric? administration does not bring the Poor 
**Laiv into discredit , but on the contrary 
* oul-relief does so, and in consequence of the 
• partiality *and uncertainty with which it 
cannot fail to be administered, 

“I have no hesitation in saying that the poor are 
much more contented than they were twenty years 
ago. They see an uniform administration, a strict 
administration, but uniform ; and uniformity they under- 
stand. # * 

Evidence of Wm. Vallance, Clerk to* the 
Guardians, Whitechapel, vol. ii. p. 158. 

Page 61 (29). 

* Relaxation of the Poor Lazo would again lead to 
the old evils . 

C. S. Locn : And if you relaxed \our system in the 
direction of the old Poor Law, do you think that you 
would* be troubled again with able-bodied pauperism ? 
Robert Hedley : I think you would. 

Evidence of R. IIedley, Insptctor of the L. G. 
hoard, vol. ii. p. 85. * 
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Page 62 (1). t 

That whilst the evils of indiscriminate^ relief 
are generally admitted \ the present ten- 
dency errs too much in the direction of 

* 

1 extinction* 

a 1 think that in-door relief should not be given to 
those who can manage in any way to be maintained out of 
the house, or rather, I should say that the house should be 
reserved for those cases who were unable to find any 
home in their old age, and for those most socially worth- 
less ; that the old people should not bfc forced into the 
house except they were of such a character that the 
restraint of the house and its discipline were absolutely 
necessary for them.** 

Evidence of Rev. J. f koml Wii kinso\, Guardian, 
Newark Union, vol. ii. p. 308. 1 


“ I think that in regard to the present system of ad- 
ministering Poor Law relief to the aged poor, alterations 
are not only desirable, but that they are imperative on 
ethical and economic grounds.” 

Diuo, p. 305. 

Page 63* (2). 

Any universal adoption of a strict policy woujd 
cause a revulsion of feeling in favour of a lax 
administration . 

u . . . if you wanted to e bring into operation a univer- 
sally strict administration of ilk Poor Law, you would find 
a revulsion against it, you would find that the people would 
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not stand it ; and the reason that they would not stand, 
it is that a v^t number of people who have been paupers 
by the existence of the Poor Law would consider them- 
selves, and other people would consider them, to be very 
cruelly usecl, if very stringent measures were taken 
against them . . 

* Evidence of the Rev. W. L. Blackley, vol* iii. 

p. 719. 

“ Very often it is kind to be hard ; but I do not think 
the public would support a general system such as you 
have at those unions (Bradfield, &c.), carried out through-, 
out the whole country. I think there would be a revujsion 
of sentiment against that, if it were adopted very 
largely.” 

Evidence of G. C. T. Bartley, M.P., vol. ii. p. 444. 

ft * 

Page 65 (4). 

Proper discrimination between the deserving ind 
undeserving , though no doubt dipjfcult, is 
\ perfectly possible . 

Albert Pell : Do you think that we are capable of 
saying who among our fellow-creatures are deserving and 
who are not deserving ? 

S. D. Fuller: Yes. 

Albert Pjcll : You think we are ? 

S. D .^Fuller : Yes. 

Albert Pell : You have never been imposed upon by 
a false character ? 

S. D. Fuller : Probably often ; it is none the less our 
dijty to try. Take the case ^ a deserving person sent up 
u • s 
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by the Guardians to the committee of the Charity Organic 
sation Society for help, we recognize that tb^ members of 
that committee have the power to discriminate rightly. 
I do not see why the Guardians could not be considered 
to have the same mental powers.” 

Evidence of S. D. Fuller, Chairman, Paddington B. 
of Guardians, vol. ii. p. 142. # 

“ From the experience I have had in making en- 
quiries I do not think there is any difficulty fin distin- 
guishing those old age paupers who are temperate, in- 
dustrious, and have lived a creditable life, and those who 
have come to their present condition entirely through 
thriftlessness and other misconduct). I think we pretty 
clearly recognize what is the class of applicant that 
appears before us. I never found that there was any 
difficulty in getting information as to his past or preSfent 
conduct.” 

Evidence of Dr. II. J. Paine, Chairman, Cardiff B. 
of Guardians, vol. ii. p. 2S3. 

• 

Page 68 (6). 

It is unjust and cruel that all should fare 
alike — that the poor , who, through no fault of 
their oivn, arc rendered destitute , should have 
their homes broken up, and have no recourse 
but the workhouse , • where the respectable 
must associate with the disreputable inmates. 

Many old people are compelled to go into 1 the work- 
house through no fault 0 § their own, and are then 
pbliged in a great many cafes to be in the company 
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those whose lives have been bAse and corrupt. Out- 
relief would i>e more humane as well as a saving of the 
rates. 

Evidence of George Edwards, General Sec. of the 
• Norfolk and Norwich Amalgamated Labour 
Union, vol. ii. p. 349. 


Page 76 (1 1). 

* 

The present system of Poor Law relief tends to 
the direct discouragement of thrift . 

The hopelessness of being able to save enough to live 
on in old age paralyses the will: they do not make, 
because they find they cannot pay enough to make* and 
many of them also have not got the opportunities of 
making, a separate provision for old age.'* 

< Evidence oMiev. J. Kroml Wilkinson, Guardian* 

, # Newark Union, vol, ii. p. 310. 

In those cases where the allowance received from a 
benefit club proves inadequate, assistance from the rates 
shouldt.be afforded, and such a policy, far from discou- 
raging thrift, would be a great inducement to men to 
help themselves, as it would be a recognition of self- 
help, and assist self-help. 

Evidence of Di. 11 . J. Paine, Chairman, Cardiff B. of 
Guardians, vol. ii. p. 2S0. 

# 1 • 

“I know that the doctrine of in-door relief, of course, 
is pushed forward, in %rder to keep pauperism down; 
but I am “under the impiession that th§re is where a 
distinction might be madeiin^the case of a thrifty 
mjyi; that instead of being^senl into the House he 
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should be relieved out 1 do not say to any undue ex- 
tent, and in doing that, perhaps it may ba cheaper for 
the Guardians.” 

Evidence of T. ISaixan Stead, Permanent Sec. 
to the Ancient Order of Foresters, vol. iii. pp. 
6S6 &. 692. 

“ In the case of a union where out-door relief is very 
rarely given, there would be an inducement to the 
person to belong to a friendly society, and to subscribe 
such a sum as would be sufficient to provide a main- 
tenance for him. The refusal of oul-door relief altogether 
would be the strongest inducement to persons to become 
members of friendly societies, no doubt ; but in the 
case of a union where out- relief is given, I think that it 
may be some inducement to a person to belong to a 
friendly society, if be knows that by doing this he would 
secure an advantage as regards the amount of relief if he 
should require this aid beyond that which another person 
whose circumstances were the same, except as regards 
the friendly society, would obtain.” 

Evidence of Sir 11 . Owen, Permanent Sec? to the 
L. G. Hoard, vol. ii. p. 33. 


‘‘We contend that some modification or alteration 
should be made in the Poor Law, which would enable a 
man who partly helps himself, or rather that the fact that 
a man who partly helps himself should nol^ be deprived 
of the rates of the district. . . . We further cont6nd that 
the State certainly should help tfcose who help them- 
selves.” 

Evidence of Wm. Sieklf, General Sec. of the 
Northumberlaiy and Durham Miners' Permanent 
Relief Fund, vol. ii. p. 468. • 
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Tage 79 (14). 

Wages would be raised rather than lowered 
%y a policy of judiciously administered out - 
relief 

If money is so spent as to increase the earning* power 
of the next generation, it does not necessarily lower 
wages, but tends to induce a rise in the standard of 
living, in which case wages would also rise. “Many of 
those changes which are most beneficial for society may 
lower wages, just for the particular time and in the 
particular place.” 

Evidence of Pi of. All RED Marshah., vol. ill. pp. 

536 , 537 - 


I’age 92 (4). 

Out -relief to the pai t tally disabled enables them to 
** undersell those who depend entirely on their 
own exertions , whereas indoor relief takes 
them off the marki t, and prevents them com- 
peting as subsidized workers . 

f . . anybody who gets relief from the poor-rate 
shouhUnot t>e allowed toljarn anything, never mind how 
casual the earnings may be. ... 1 would rather that 
they should sit with their hands before them; I would 
rather they should be given U . per week to enable them 
to do it, than that they sho f^d be given inadequate relief 
\fhich forces tjiem to compete with the independent 
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labourer. 1 think the greatest hardship on the aged poor 
is that they have not a chance alongside of the subsidized 
pauper.” 1 

Evidence of J. S. Davy, Inspector pf the L. G. 
Board, vol. ii. p. 103. 


“ I am perfectly certain that a decrease of out-door 
relief is and must be accompanied by an increase ot 
wages. 1 believe that out-door relief given to people 
capable of doing any work, or of earning anything, tends 
to decrease wages.” 

Ditto, p. 107. 

“ 1 might mention another evil to which this out-door 
relief, even in the case of the more or less aged, is very 
much liable, that is to say, it supplements the earnings. 
They do notfearn regular wages, but, as I have said, they 
pick up a little here, anti a little there. Well, there arc 
many poor people, who, indirectly of course, have to con- 
tribute to the rates, and the rates, which these poor people 
help to pay, are used to keep an old person in fcijch a 
position that she takes part of the little earnings which 
some of those w r ho help to pay the tales would otherwise 
secure. It is another thing for a cliaiituble person to 
keep a man or woman out of the workhouse ; but to take 
the rates compulsorily from people, and tcP use them to 
enable others to compete with Uiose who pay them, cafn- 
not be sound, either in theory or practice.” 

Evidence of T. Gage-Gardiner, Guardian, St. 

Saviour’s, vol. ii, p. 222. 
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Page 105. 

Out-relief granted to widows contributes largely to 

pauperism. 

% * 

C. S. Loch : In your evidence you mentioned that a 
large number of people who were receiving out-door 
relief were widows. Is not that so ? 

H. Owen : Yes, a very large number. Of those who 
were returned as able-bodied female paupers, the total 
number being 53,000, 36,000 were widows. 

C. S. Loch : And, therefore, any better method of 
dealing with the rases of widows would probably have a 
large resulting effect upon old age pauperism? 

H. Owfn: It might be expected that that would be the 
case. 

Evidence of Sir Huf.ii Owfn, Permanent Sect to the 
L. ( 3 . Hoard, \ol. i. p. 28. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS. < 


Pageu 7 ( 5 )* 

In view of their small earnings , the poor cannot 
fairly be expected to provide for their old 
age. 

u . . as a rule, the bulk of the woiking classes, cer- 
tainly the bulk of unskilled labour, could not possibly 
make an adequate separate insurance for old age, over 
and above their sickness and funeral insurance, of suffi- 
cient amount by which to provide for their old age,” 

Evidence of Rev. J. Ekomf Wilkinson, Guardian, 
Newark Union, vol. ii. p. 316. 

“ I think that in dealing with the poor some economists 
expect from them a virtue which we certainly do 1101 find 
in ourselves. The poor, of course, have less oppor- 
tunities of thrift than the well-to-do classes, and j,t is a 
little too much to expect from them, unless in very excep- 
tional instances, the extremely penurious lives which 
would be necessary if they were to make, by their own 
efforts alone, a sufficient piovirdon for old age. 1 do not 
think they are called upon when the) aie inactive work, 
and providing for their families' subsistence, to deny 
themselves everything in the nature of a working 4 man's 
luxury.” 

Evidence of J. Chamnerla'n, A 1 .I\, vol. iv. p. 659. 

V 

“ My position was, that it \^?s too much to expect of a 
working man to give up everything wlych makes liffe 
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enjoyable, gr even tolerable, to him, if that is necessary 
in order that he should make an old age provision. I 
do notfthink the rich man would do it.” 

1 • Evidence of J. Chamberlain, M. 1 ‘ m vol. iii. p.671. 

« 

Page 1 19 (6). 

It is open to question whether it is generally 
desirable that the poor should exercise suffi- 
cient thrift to enable them to 7neet the require- 
ments of old age . 

“ P2ven for the younger, it is, I believe, a fact that very 
large numbers cannot afford any further deductions from * 
their incomes, and that, if any of them be tempted to 
apply towards pension pm poses, for their sole personal 
advantage, the amounts hitherto devoted, in the interests 
„of their families, to the sickness and funeral benefit, 
society at large will suffer In an increase of adult paupei- 
ism. The looser ranks of labour already, through lack 
of means, are compelled to neglect too many duties, and 
it would be politically undesirable to offer any inducement 
for their abandoning the self-respecting habit of providing, 
through the friendly societies, for sickness and burial.” 

Evidence of R. I’. Hardy, Fellow of the Institute of 
Actuaries, Actuary to the Hearts of Oak Society, 
vol. iii. p. 631. 

R. f\ Hardy: A greaf many ot these men say they will 
not spend their money in pensions. I think they are 
right ; 3* personally may have a surplus to apply to such a 
purpose, they have none. Take a man even earning 
three guineas a week, which, 1 suppose would be a large 
wage, would it ciot ? 
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H. Broadhurst : Very. 

R. P. Hardy : What has that man really got over when 
he has discharged the duties of life out of three guineas 
a week, if he has educated his children properly, has got 
help for his wife, has not taken his children away froni 
school too soon ? 

Evidence of R. V. Hardy, Fellow of the Institute of 
Actuaries, Actuary to the Hearts of Oak Society, 
vol. hi. p. 641. 


Page 120 (7). 

Pensions , far from discouraging thrift , would 
encourage all self-supporting efforts by 
removing that sense of the hopelessness of 
•effective saving which now prevents many 
from exercising thrift . 

“ It is my opinion that many people go to the Poor 
Law now because they aie hopeless. They know they 
will have u> go sooner or latex, and under those circum- 
stances they go sooner rather than later; but if they,had* 
the certainty of a pension and of being able to subsist 
without Poor Law relief after 65, T think they would 
endeavour to keep themselves away from it in the years 
immediately preceding 65,” 

Evidence of J. C if am heri.ai \, M.P., vol. iii. p. 696, 
• 4 

Page 122 (10). * 

A system of national pensions would serve to 
strengthen Friendly Societies. 

“ The present financial condition of friendly societies, 
and their unsatisfactory condition, has boen mainly due 
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to this providing for old age, or the disability of old age, 
under the head of sickness claims ; . . 

* Evidence of Rev. J. Frome Wilkjnson, Guardian, 

* * Newaik, vol. ii. p. 309. 

% 

For the State to step in and provide the bare necessaries 
of life for old age would at once place the friendly 
societies’ system on a lirm financial basis. 

Ditto, ]>. 310. 


Page 125 (12), 

Existing institutions make no satisfactory pro- 
vision against old age, and pensions would 
not then' fore injure existing institutions . 

“ Upon the v hole, 'so far as the mass of the existing 
friendly societies go (excepting the affiliated orders, the 
Hearts of Oak, and a few others), I con* der that no sound, 
and in none a sufficient piowsion exists for old age ndief 
in the sense now called tor by public opinion* . . 

J'videme of R. V. Hardy, Fellow of the Institute of 
Actuiries, Actuary to the Hearts of Oak Society, 
vol. 111. p. O27. 

A number of the societies have offered their members 
benefits which their existing resources n ill never enable 
them redeem. • 

Ditto. 


“ Taking the number of »all the friendly societies, 
good, bad, and indifferent together, they include, 1 should 
think, not mo^e than one-third or one-fourth of the 
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workers ; they certainly do not include that large mass of 
pure labour for whom it is most desirable* that these 
schemes should be propounded ; they do not take in the 
dockers and all that great mass of labour, * I believe 
they take in only a very limited proportion of the agri- 
cultural labourers; therefore nothing . . . that the 
friendly societies could do, even if their finances per- 
mitted it, would touch the mass of the population of 
this country.” 

Evidence of R. P. Hardy, Fellow of the Institute of 
Actuaries, Actuary to the Hearts of Oak Society, 
vol. iii. p. 640. 


“ My own impression is that the friendly societies who 
have r#ally not provided pensions, who do not provide 
pensions eo nomine , might very wisely leave that part of 
the business to be done by the nation, especially if the 
nation gives half the money towards doing it. It would 
not complicate their operations, it would not interfere 
with their influence. I do not believe it w r ould lose them 
one single possible member.” ## ^ 

Evidence of Rev \V. L, III acki i'Y, \ol. iii. p. 710. 


Page 126 (13). 

The opposition of existing voluntary organisations 
must not he accorded too much consideration ; 
their opposition is not justified. % 

“ I think it (the opposition of friendly societies) is a 
most serious point, but 1* do not think that they do 
represent, to any great extent, the class on whom this 
serious evil falls. They represent an exceedingly inf- 
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portant body of public opinion, but not one particularly 
concerned #vith this question." 

# Evidence of Chaelfs Booth, voL iii. p. 589. 

* • 

“ They have no claim whatever to step in now as 
having any vested interest in providing old age pensions, 
because this is ^ork that they have never done, and that 
they have attempted to tlo with signal failure/’ 

Evidence of Rev. W. L. Blackley, vol. iii. p. 71 1. 

Page 141 (25). 

It is not altogether desirable that parents should 
be dependent in their old age upon their 
children. 

When the means of the children are very limited, as 
they are in cases of agricultural and other labourers in 
*the rural districts, it is practically impossible that they 
can contribute anything towards the support of their 
parents, and that being so they, instead of desiring a 
lengthened existence to their parents, almost, in some 
instances, wish that that existence were terminated. 

Evidence of Rokkrt Elcock, Guardian, Wimborne 
and Cran borne Union, vol. ii. pp. 248, 250. 


Page 143 (1), 

No scheme which docs not give pensions freely to 
all would make any impressidu on the bulk of 
# old age poverty , and attempts to discriminate 
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between the deserving and undeserving would 
not be justifiable . 1 

** f 
“ A scheme depending upon contributions could be 

adopted by only a portion of the community, land wotild 
act preferentially in the interests of the least helpless, and 
must necessarily leave the vast remnant still seething in 
hopeless pauperism, which, in the interests of the State 
and for the spread pf civilisation, it is imperatively essential 
to remove. ... For these reasons mainly, it appears to 
me no scheme has any chance of the required amount 
of success, as a political and social measure, that is not 
universal and immediate in its scope, non-forfcitable in 
its operation, and absolute in its results of placing, at 
least, all impecunious persons upon a retired list at some 
fixed age, when further labour at wages should be pro- 
hibited by .statute. 1 ' 

Evidence of R. I*. Hardy, Fellow of the Institute of 
Actuaries, Actuary to the Ileaits of Oak Society, 
vol. iii. p. Oji. 


“ In m) view, it is not within the legitimate province 
of man to judge his fellow, excepL where the preserva- 
tion of order makes it imperative ; consequently, I say 
that any inquisition into a man’s life, to decide 
whether he administered his income properly, or made 
the best use of his opportunities,, would be insupportable', 
and that no h^man being that 1 am acquainted witli is fit 
to sit upon such a jury.” 


Dittcf, p. 634. 
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Page 147 (5). 

The presumption would be that the pension would 
& not be ill-bestowed. 

** As a rule, the vicious and those that abuse life do not 
r$ach old age ; and the fact that age has been reached is, 
in itself, reasonable presumption that, all things con- 
sidered, the gift of life has not been bestowed without due 
cause.” ' 

E\idence of R. V. Hardy, Fellow of the Institute of 
Actuaries, AcLuary to ihe Hearts of Oak Society, 
vol. iii. p. 634. 

Page 148 (6;. 

The general endowment of old age would tend to 
raise the whole standard of life . 

“ These schemes \\ould not be worth discussing if jve 
•did not believe that they would have a moral and eleva- 
ting effect upon the people.” 

Kudence of K. P. IIakdy, Fellow of the Institute of 
Actuaries, Actuary to the Hearts of Oak Society, 
vol iii. p. 643 


Page 152 (3> 

The number of paupers has steadily decreased 
ft tiring the last tzventy years . 

Taking the total of in-door and out-door poor: 
whilst in 1872, 43 persons in every thousand were 
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in receipt of relief, in 1892 the proportion was 
less than 26, and the decrease in the number of pau- 
pers has been very steady, most years showing a de- 
crease/* f 

Evidence of Sir II. Owen. Permanent Sec. to 'the 
L. G. Board, vol. ii. p. 4. t 


Page 156 (5). 

That very few perstms come upon the Poor Law 
solely in consequence of advancing years, 

“ I do not know of old men who are saving and in- 
dustrious who are not able to keep themselves out of 
the workhouse ; 1 do not come across them/' 

Evidence of Miss On avia I Iii 1., vol. iii. p. 565. 

* I say it is a contingency; it is not one I often 
come across, that the sober, respectable thrifty man is 
left entirely destitute in his old age/’ 

Ditto, p. 566. 


Page 156 (6). 

A well- considered scheme , cvm though costly , 
would be more desirable than the continuation 
of the existing state of things, 

“ There are two (pension schemes), especially that T 
think have a great deal to be said for dhem, Mr. Charles 
Booth’s and Mr. Moore Ede's modification of Mr. 
Charles Booth’s. My objections to them are that their 
educational effect, though a* true one, would be indirect; 
that they would be expensive ; and that they do not 
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contain in themselves the seeds of their own disap- 
pearance. *1 am afraid that, i£ started, they would tend 
to becSme perpetual. . . . But I would far rather have 
either Mr# Booth’s scheme or Mr. Moore Ede's scheme 
than things as they are/’ 

Evidence of Prof. Aifrpd Marshall, vol. iii. 
P- 543* 


Page 157 (7)- 

A system of natio7iaI pensions would \ in fact \ 
injure the working classes. 

Chairman: Do }Ou think, speaking generally of your 
knowledge of the conditions of life among the poorer 
classes, that if would be good policy to remove from 
them any of their personal and social responsibilities, 
such, for instance, as some provision by the State or 
otherwise for old age ? 

MissOcTAViA Hill: 1 should be strongly of opinion 
that it would be impolitic to remove such responsi- 
bilities. I think what the poor really want now is 
much more the realisation of them, and the stimulus 
to live up to them, than any removal of them* 

Chairman: In fact, to put the responsibility upbn 
themselves to make provision for themselves? 

Miss Octavia Hill: Distinctly so; very strongly 
iruleed I should be of opinion that that was so. 

• # . * 

Evidence of Miss Octavia lliu, vol. iii. p. 551. 


“ My fears are very great ijow of the people looking 
more and more to what can be done for them, and less 
atid less to what the) can 'do themselves, and* in my 

T 


L. 
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talk with all the poorer people, that is the great ten- 
dency that I find among, them. They are always talking 
about other people’s duties, or something they are hoping 
to come from the skies, whereas, if they would $ust 
turn round and do the things within their power, they 
would begin to grow more prosperous, and they would 
be far better, richer, and happier men, and it is a scheme 
coming at this particular time that 1 feel would be, so dis- 
astrous to them. From my experience among the homes 
of the people, I think what they want is not help from 
above ; I think they want something which should develop 
them and stir their own energies, and I do not think that 
a State pension would ha\e that result." 

Evidence o£ Mivs Oc 1\A\ I A II in., ^bl. iu. p. 558. 


Page 158 (8). 

Timely provision for old age has ceased to be im- 
possible \ even to the labouring poor of agricul- 
tural districts , and the difficulty is already 
being gradually overcome by the “ solvent 
. power of free human initiation ,” which facts 
render legislative interference both unwise 
and unnecessary . 

“The more thrifty and respjctahle of th'e poQr have 
done already many things for themselves, and it seems to 
me it would he far better to leave the provision for old 
age on the same sort of footing, to be done by voluntary 
associations/’ 


Ditto, p. 552. 
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H. Bro^ijhurst : J understand that you are against all 
systems of pensions ? 

Miss Octavia fiiLL : I really am. 

•Mr. BifoADHURST : Why ? 

• Miss Octavia Hill : 1 do not see what we want them 
for, because I think people can provide them for them- 
selves, or their children can provide them for them. 

Evidence of Miss Oc tavia Hill, vol. iii. p. 558. 

Agricultural labourers “ do botli save and support 
themselves and bring up their families in ways that show 
that it really does more depeqd on management, on 
thrift, on industry, on economy, than on large wage; and 
if they can do it, surely the large bulk of our people can 
do it. v 

Ditto, p. 559. 

A. C. Humphreys Owen : Could you quite safely say 
that there is no class of persons who are so ill-paid that 
they # could not afford to join friendly societies? 

T. Ballan Stead : No, there is not a class which can- 
not. Some of our best courts are in the agricultural 
districts, where the wages are the lowest; some of 
our best courts are in Suffolk, Dorsetshire, Hampshire, 
and other places like those. . . . 

* • • 

I have? found that some of our best courts — I mean finan- 
cially, I am not speaking numerically — are in what are 
supposed to be the poorest districts.” 

Evidence of T. Ballan Stead, Permanent Sec. to 
the Ancient Ortler of Foresters, vol. iii. pp. 687, 
< 688 . 


T 2 
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T. C. Ritchie : And do I take it that you f yourself are 
satisfied that the working classes are progressing, and 
progressing as fast as can reasonably be expected of 
them, in the effort to provide for themselves by* belonging 
to friendly societies ? , 

Reuben Watson : I am confident they are. 

T. C. Ritchie: You are satisfied with the amount of 
progress that is being made ? 

Reuben Watson : Perfectly. 

T. C. Ritchie : And you think that legislative inter- 
ference would in all probability not help forward the 
movement which you have at heart, and might possibly 
retard it ? 

Reuben Watson : I am afraid that is so, exactly as you 
state it. 

* Evidence of Reuben Wuson, Associate of the 
Institute of Actuaries, Actuary to the Manchester 
Unity of Odd Fellows, vol. in. p. 616. 


“I think it is quite possible for the agncullural poor to 
provide for all their primary wants, including those of old 
age, if they arc only let alone.’' 

Evidence of Rev. Wm. Bury, Chairman to the 
Brixworth B. of Guardians, vol. ii. p. 242. 


Lord Brassey : Do you think that the poor, and 
especially poor women, have sufficient means outside of 
the Post Office annuities foi making provision for their old 
age, by conti ibutions which yvould secure them pensions ? 

Rev. Wm. Bury : 1 think, if they use, their opportif- 
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nities, they have the means of making provision for old 
age and otfter primary wants. 

m. § 

Evidence of Rev. Wm. Bury, Chairman to the 
Brix worth B. of Guardians, vol. ii. p. 242 . 


C. S. Loch : And you have no belief that the friendly 
societies do not go low enough : I mean, speaking of low 
in the sense of wage earning ? You think that the friendly 
societies are able to draw from every class, down to the 
lowest ? 

T. F atkin : 1 think so ; and I think further, that if all 
the working classes that can afford would pay to the 
friendly societies, we should scarcely have any* poor 
relief at aW. 

Evidence^of T. Fa 1 KIN, Manager and Actuary of the 
Leeds Permanent Benefit Building Society, vol. iii* 
P- 953- 


C. S. Loch : Is thero any extreme difficulty, in your 
opinion, in the unskilled classes providing for themselves, 
not through a trade union, but through a friendly society ? 

C. J. Drummond : I think not ; I believe I am justified 
in saying that there is a large number of the unskilled 
workers who are members of one or other of the 
friendly societies. 

Evidence of* C. J. Drummond, Labour Corre- 
spondent to the B. of Trade, Past President of 
the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society, vol. iii. 
P* 573- 


By far the largest part of the skilled labour of the country 
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can by trade unions, or in some other way, make its 
own provisions for old age. v 

Evidence of C, J. Drummond, Labour 1 Corre- 
spondent of the B. of Trade, Past President 
of the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society, vol. iii. 
P- 573 . 

Page 1 61 (9). 

That the advocacy of pensions is a counsel of 
despair . * 

“ Suppose a man, 60 years ago, at the time when the 
Poor Law was on a very different footing to that on which 
it now stands, had got a law passed that sickness was a 
proper public charge, and that a man should not be 
expected to provide what was necessary for his* sickness, 
you wotlld never have had the friendly societies ; and, 
personally, I look forward to the pooi obtaining just the 
same kind of advantage from looking steadily in the face 
this difficulty with regard to their old age; and I do 
believe they are now doing it.” 

Evidence of T. Mack ay, vol. ii. p. 50*, . t 


Page 165. 

National pensions would be destructive to thrift 
and providence . 

“ The great work now accomplished by friendly and 
other societies would be seriotlsly damaged, and, I 
believe, the poor rates would increase enormously during 
the next half-century.” 

Evidence of T. ErfrKiN, Manager and Actuary of 
the Leeds Permanent Benefit Building Society, 
vol. iii. p. 941. 
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The aid of the State in supplementing, would rather 
diminish thfift, than augment it. 

• Evidence of Rev. Wm. Bury, Chairman to the 
, • Brix worth B. of Criiardians, vol. ii. p. 233. 


Page 166 (12). 

Existing institutions no longer fail to make 
provision for old age . 

Trade unions are now taking it as part of their duty 
to provide for old age. “ T think I migftt almost go so 
far as to say that nearly all trade unions provide super- 
annuation benefit, but 95 per cent, pay it only to 
members who are incapacitated either by old age or 
infirmity, and there are very few indeed that provide 
superannuation as a matter of right on arriving at ti given 
age.” 

* Evidence of C. J. Drummond, Labour Corre- 

spondent to the B. of T»ade, Past President 
of the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society, vol. iii. 
P* 57 L 

• . 

“We who are leaders, or profess to be leaders, in the 
friendly society system, are endeavouring to do all we 
can to induce them to establish annuity benefits or old 
age pensions; and there are many thousands in this 
country who are already so insured/’ 

# Evidence of •Rruijrn Watson, Associate of the 
Institute of Actuaries, and Actuary to the Man- 
chester Unity of Oddfellows, vol. iii. p, 613. 

There are many other societies (besides the Man- 
chester Unity of Oddfellbws, the Stoke and Milford 
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Society, and the Foresters) which provide annuities up 
and down the country. * 

Evidence of Reuben Watson, Associate* of the 
Institute of Actuaries, and Actuary I* > the Man- 
chester Unity of Oddfellows, vol. iii. p. 617. 

J. Stuart: Do you attribute ihe small number of the 
members of friendly societies applying for Poor Law 
relief to the provision made in friendly societies being 
found sufficient generally, to meet the needs of old 
age? 

T. Balkan Stead : That is so ; certainly. 

Evidence of T. Bai i an hiEAi), Permanent Sec. to 
the Ancient Order of Foi esters, vol. iii. p. 690. 

Page 172 (17). 

If once the principle of State aid to supplement * 
income be admitted , we are brought face to 
face with the question why maintenance 
should be extended to the aged and infirm , 
in preference to women , children , the sick , or 
infirm. 

“ I think if the State intervenes on behalf of the aged, 
it is difficult to see in what way the intervention of the 
State may not be justified in oth^r contingencies o£ life! 
Whether the State provides the whole or part, it would be 
regarded by the working classes as the duly of the State 
to provide in part . . # 

Evidence of Wm. Vai lance, Clerk to the White- 
chapel 11. of Guardians. « 
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Page 178 (23). 

State pensions are virtually but another form of 

# out -relief , and liable to the same objections . 

• • 

Albert Peix: (an you see any distinction between 
pensions given out of the rates, and ordinary out-door 
relief, excepting in the name ? 

H. Owen: There would be no distinction, except in 
name. The burden would be borne by precisely the 
same persons. 

Evidence of sir Hugh Owen, Permanent Sec. to the 
L. G. Boaid, \ol. ii. p. 36. * 

ft 

“ If a person is to be aided by a pension from public 
funds by way of relief, the condition of things is the same 
whether payment is out of the poor rate or whether it is 
by the State, or whether it is out of the produce of the 
taxation of the country.” t 

Ditto, p. 41. 


Ajiy pension scheme should be self-supporting. Any 
State subsidy in aid of such a fund would simply be out- 
relief under another name, and its influence would be 
pernicious. It would discourage thrift and independence, 
instead of cultivating those qualities. 

Evidence of .Senior Fojhergill, Superintendent of 
* the Out-mdief Department of the Parish of Bir- 
mingham, \ol. ii. p. 166. 


Page 180 (24). 

1 * 

Provision for old age is outside the true province 
* of the % State , and cannot be dealt zvith by 
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the State with any real advantage to the 
people , , 

« 

“ I have always regarded it as important, however 
difficult a man’s circumstances may be, whatever fiis 
difficulties may be, however hard his life may be, as‘a 
dangerous proposition to say that it is not a personal 
matter for that man to provide for the future, but that he 
is entitled to have that responsibility shared by the State, 
or by some public fund.” 

Evidence of Wm. Vai i ante, Clerk to the Guardians, 
* Whitechapel, vol. li. p. 153. 

“ I am on principle against the State interfeiing at all 
with the affairs of the poor in this sort of matter. ... I 
would rather that the poor themselves be left to find their 
own way of providing.” 

Evidence of Rev. Wm. Bury, Chairman, Brixwoith 
B. of Guardians, vol. ii. p. 242. 


Eage 181 (1). 

No scheme involving previous voluntary contribu- 
tions will reach the lowest classes , and the 
improvident will still oemc on the Yates % ana 
old age pauperism practically remain un- 
touched , ’ 

% 

A pension fund which entailed a contribution from 
the people themselves would Still leave the great bulk of. 
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the aged poor to be dealt with by the Poor Law as at 
present. • 

• Evidence of W. E. Knollys, Chief General Inspec- 
tor and Assistant Sec. to the L. G. Board, vol. ii. 
• # p. 62. 

• 

The majority of those in the metropolitan workhouses 
are not persons who would be ♦likely to have made con- 
tinuous payments for their own benefit in old age. 

Evidence of Robert Hedley, Inspector of the L. G. 
Board, vol. ii. p. 88. 


Rage 184(3). 

It is doubtful whether it is advisable for the poor 
to sink their money in old age annuities ; — old 
age not being the first eventuality for which 
a working-man has to provide . k 

Chairman : Leaving out the risk of losing e ; ther 
principal or interest by withdrawal or death before 65 
years? of age, what is your opinion of immediate life 
annuities for working men before 65 years of age ? 

T. Fatkin : They arc quite unsuitable to the wants of 
working men, and no reasonable amount of subsidy will 
make them attractive. 

Evidence of T. Fa 1 kin, Managir and Actuary of the 
* * Leeds Permanent Benefit Building Society, vol. 

iii, p. 943- 

Deferred annuities are most, unpopular with all classes. 
This is partly because they do not care to pay immediate 
saims for very remote benefits, and also because they feel 
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that if they invest their money in other forms, it brings in 
a better and happier return. § 

€ 

Evidence of Miss Octavia IIill, vol. iii, p. 552. 

• • 

“A deferred annuity would be undoubtedly a gain *to 
the poor, there is no doubt that it would be a gain, but 
they think it is not the best investment of their savings ; 
and I think they are right as long as they have not pro- 
vided other things.” 

Ditto, p. 565. 


Deferred annuities are not by any means the wisest 
and most advantageous form of thrift for the working- 
classed 

Evidence of Rev. Wm. IJitry, Chairman of the Iirix- 
worth P. of (iiianlians, \ol. ii. p. 232. 


Page 185 (3). 

To grant national pensions and to ignore the other 
very numerous working-class associations for 
thrift , xl'/// prove an injustice to those persons 
who have elected to provide for tin mselvcs in 
other ways , and to invest in other forms of 
property. «■ * » 

Any scheme for subsidising some one form of thrift 
would prove unjust to those who have exercised thrift 
and forethought in other witys. 

Evidence of Miss Octama IIill, vol. iii. p. 553. « 
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Page i86 (4). 

State-aided pensions would compete unfairly with 

Friendly Societies. 

• • 

“ . . . We say at present that Mr. Chamberlain is 
oftering, or his committee? is offering, to do a certain 
business at 20 per cent, less than we can do it at, we 
claiming to be charging the proper rate, and only 
charging five per cent, for expenses ; and we shall more 
strongly object to the scheme as we know it now than* we 

did before, because it is unfair competition 

Certainly the friendly societies who are offering superan- 
nuation or old-age pensions at a proper price will cer- 
tainly protest against am other voluntary organization 
coming into the field and offering them for 20 per cent, 
less on the strength of gettingfrom the State an augmen- 
tation. ... It would not affect us much at present, 
# because we have not had much business in that direction ; 
only it will take away the possibility of having any in 
the future.” * 

# Evidence of T. Pailan Sjfad, Permanent Sec. to 

the Ancient Order of Foresters, vol. iii. ]>. 684. 


Page 189 (2). 

• f 

Gratuitous pensions HOould discourage forethought 
and providence , and in many ways tend to 

m demoralize rather than elevate the poor. 

• * 

“ It (Mr. Booths scheme) would not be adequate. I 
•cannot believq that it would promote thrift. It seems to 
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me that it would do a great deal to destroy what one is 
of all things the most desirous to cultivate — the sense of 
responsibility of relatives; and I also object vefy much 
indeed to the idea of its being applied to all classes of 
people ; it does not seem to jxiq reasonable, that people 
who are well-off should have a right to an annuity, in 
order to save tl^e sensitiveness of other people who are 
not well-off.” 

* Evidence of Miss Ociavia Hi I L, vol. iii. p. 552. 


“ By the increased energy of friendly societies, the 
multiplication of institutions for receiving the small 
savings of the working classes, and the spread of educa- 
tion, the number of improvident working men is yearly 
diminishing. If, however, it became law that indiscrimi- 
nate relief was to be given in either sickness or old age,, 
alike to the provident and improvident, a great blow 
would be struck at the magnanimous work which is now 
fteing carried on by the great friendly societies of this 
country, with a probability of a decrease of provident 
habits.” 

Evidence of T. F atkin, Manager and Actuary of the 
Leeds rermanent benefit building Society, 
vol. iii. p. 945. 


“ I do not suppose that giving \,s. would have any great 
effect on a member of the middle classes ; I quite believe 
that, because they are accustomed to the saving and 
keeping of property; but with these poor people who 
have to learn the necessity of making provision, I do not 
think it would increase their chance of t learning this 4 
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necessity. It is not enough to warrant them in resting 
content, ami I think it would relax their efforts to do 
anything at all.” 

* Evidence of T. Mackay, vol. ii. j>. 515. 


Page 192 (3). 

Gratuitous pensions would be both unwise and 
unjust , involving compulsory payment by the 
industrious and thrifty for the idle and im- 
provident \ 

“Every, one of those people will be compulsorily 
insured ; they will be, practically, compulsorily insured. 
That is compulsion* put upon the part of the nation 
•easiest to compel, and no compulsion is to be put on the 
people who are unwilling to contribute. It is, then* in 
fact, a compulsory insurance for all the better men and 
for all the better off. I have not a word to say against 
the fcich paving for the poor, but the scheme keeps up 
some of the old vices which are in the Poor Law system ; 
not that the rich pay for the poor, but that all the thrifty 
are taxed, inasmuch as it is easy to do it, to provide for 
all the wasteful, who are not taxed at all for the purpose. 
And that is what I say, that this scheme becomes as far 
a*s that a Compulsory iAsurance of the wealthy by taxa- 
tion, although it does nothing whatever to induce those 
who arQ unwilling to do their duty.” 

Evidence of Rev. W.*L. Blackley, vol. iii. p. 710. 
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Page 193 (4). 

Gratuitous pensions are virtually hut another form 
of out-relief . * 

“ . . . One may reasonably say that the character ot a 
gift for no merit to people who claim it at 65 years "of 
age is of the same character as assistance given to the 
destitute under the Poor Law.” 

Evidence of the Rev. W. I.. I'l.At KLFY, vol. iii. 
1 >. 7 - 7 - 



SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 
AGED POOR. 


1. In the opening portion of our Report we have 
discussed at some length the nature and causes of 
old-age pauperism. Wc deplore the fact that so large a 
proportion of the working classes are in old age in receipt 
of poor law relief. We have seen, however, that the 
number of adult paupers who are not able-bodied, and 
therefore presumably consist chiefly of the aged, has 
greatly diminished in proportion to the population. We 
hav # e also seen that, except in crowded urban areas, the 
gretft majority of aged poor in receipt of relief are given 
out-door relief, while those receiving in-door relief are 
usually persons for whom it is necessary for substantial 
reasons. The view often held that the aged labourer has 
in general only the workhouse before him in which to 
<yid his d^s, has been ^hown to be erroneous. 

2. We are of opinion that no fundamental alterations 
are needed in the existing system of poor law relief as it 
affects *the aged, and that it would be undesirable to 
interfere either by statute or drder with “the discretion now 
vested in the guardians as to the manner in which such 
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relief should be given, since it is, in our view, of essential 
importance that guardians should have power to deal, on 
its merits, with each individual case. At the same time 
we are convinced that there is a strong feeling that in tfre 
adnfljnistration of relief there should be greater dis- 
crimination between the respectable aged who become 
destitute and those whose destitution is distinctly the 
consequence of their own misconduct ; and we recom- 
mend that boards of guardians, in dealing with applica- 
tions for relief, should enquire with special care into the 
antecedents of destitute persons whose physical faculties 
have failed by reason of age and infirmity ; and that out- 
door relief should in such cases be given to those who are 
showm to have been of good character, thrifty according 
to their opportunities, and generally independent in 
early iffe, and who are not living under conditions of 
health or surrounding circumstances wdiich make it 
evident that the relief given should be in-door relief.* 

3. We desire to place on record in strong terms our 
conviction, that where out-door relief is given the amount 
should be adequate to meet fully the extent of the destitu- 
tion, and that proper imestigalion and supervision should 
be ensured in all cases in which application is made for 
iclief. 

4. We accordingly attach much importance to the 
appointment of a sufficient number of relicwing officers in 
every union, and we have tecominended that this matter 
should receive the special attention of, the Local Govern- 
ment Board and of boards of guardians. We have also 
indicated certain points of detail in which \vc think a 
more efficient performance 'of the duties of these officers 


See Memoranda by Lord Lingen and Mr, PcU, pp. 300, 302. 
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might be secured. We have particularly referred to the 
need of personal communication between the relieving 
office* and the recipients of out-relief, and of kindness and 
cgnsi deration in the necessary enquiries ; and we have 
stated the general principles on which we think that t^iese 
enquiries, which we have seen to be so important, should 
be conducted. We have also urged a more frequent 
review of permanent cases by boards of guardians, and 
have pointed out the great responsibility which rests upon 
them in regard to the administration of relief. 

5. The abuses incident to out-door relief, unless care- 
fully administered, are, as we have seen, very grave; and 
in some unions a reaction has led to its close restriction. 
Such a system has in some cases met with considerable 
success, but requires, as its advocates fully recognize, 
great personal devotion on the part of guardians, with the 
close and assured co-operation of organized charity. 

6. We do not ourselves advocate any restriction of the 
present powers of guardians to grant oat-door relief in the 
case of destitute aged persons, and, as appears from the 
prefed ing recommendations, we arc of opinion that the 
mode of relief should always be settled with a due regard 
to the past character, health, and surroundings of the 
applicant, and should be fully adequate to meet the desti- 
tution. It accordingly appears to 11s eminently desirable 
that boards of guardians should adopt rules in accordance 
with the general principles which we have indicated, by 
which # they may be; broadly guided in dealing with indivi- 
dual applications for relief, and that such rules should be 
generally made known for the information of the poor of 
the union, in order that those # really in Heed may not be 
discouraged from applying. • 


V 2 
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7. And we recommend that the Local Government 
Board should call special attention, either directly or 
through their inspectors, to the evils of inadequate Velief, 
and the necessity for careful and thorough inve^tigati®n 
of each case, with a view to the suitable grant of relief ip 
accordance with clear general principles. Such action 
on the part of the Board would be of great value, and 
would be free from the objections attaching both to 
formal regulations on the subject, and to the intervention 
of the central department in individual cases. 

8. We have noted with great pleasure the efforts which 
are being made to brighten the lives of the aged inmates 
of workhouses, and we think that such efforts should 
receive every encouragement. We attach special im- 
portance to the provision of light and interesting occupa- 
tion and emplo)ment, such as we have seen may be 
afforded through the agency of the Brabazon scheme ; and 
to the supply of literature, amusements, and some small 
luxuries. We think more variety in the food, and more 
care in its cooking and service, are often needful ; and we 
consider that leave of absence and visits of friends rrvght 
be allowed to the well conducted more frequently than is 
usual at present, without prejudice to proper discipline. 

9. The classification of the aged male and female 
inmates which is prescribed by the regulations should, in 
our opinion, be alwa>s carried out ; if it is not otherwise 
possible, it should be effected by the grouping of work- 
houses in connexion with the provision in section 8 of 
the Poor Law Act, 1879, to which we have referred. 
Every effort should also be made to keep apar\ those 
w'hose language or behaviour makes them unlit com- 
panions for the well-conducted inmates. Opportunities 
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for privacy and for forming their own companion- 
ships shotild, we consider, as far as possible, be given to 
the aged inmates generally ; but we feel that any system 
qf classification by past character would present great 
difficulties, and we are not prepared to recommend the 
Issue at the present time of any regulations enforcing such 
classification. As we have already said, the matter is one 
in which the observant sympathy of the guardians them- 
selves and their officers must be of more importance than 
any rules. 

10. We have seen that the complaint often made of 
the compulsory separation of old couples is, without 
foundation, and that aged married couples have a right to 
live together if they wish ; but we consider that they should 
be always allowed the opportunity of associating in the 
daytime with other suitable inmates. 

11. It is clearly'of the greatest importance, as has been 
often urged, that the officers of workhouses, and especially 
the master and matron, should be persons of kindness, 
sympathy, and intelligence. The election of such officers 
rests with the guardians, and it is to them that we must 
look to secure suitable persons. We believe that the 
great majority of woikhouse officers are kind and con- 
siderate to those under their charge, but we fear that there 
are some cases where the officers are wanting in the 
qualities we have indicated, and we consider that when 

^sucli unfitness is established, it should be recognized 
equJlll) with positive misconduct, as a teasonable ground 
for removal. 

12. * We have dwelt on the importance to inmates of the 
safeguards afforded by the* visits of “the members of the 
visiting committee, and of other individual guardians and 
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committees of ladies authorised by the guardians. Such 
visits not only give opportunities for complaints of hard- 
ship or injustice, but also encourage that frjpndly syirfpathy 
which it is so desirable the inmates should receive from 
the guardians, the officers, and from others who arc 
interested in their welfare. 

13. While we recognize that there are many among the 
destitute aged poor to whom out-door rather than in-door 
relief should be given, we have seen that relief in an 
in-door establishment is necessary in many classes of 
cases. We think that the various improvements in con- 
nexion with workhouse administration which have been 
already made, or are suggested in our Report, will do 
much to secure happier conditions for those among the 
respectable aged poor who, owing 1o their infirmities, or 
for other reasons, are best relieved in-doois; and w’c 
note with pleasure that the Local Government Board 
have, within the last few' days, issued a circular to boards 
of guardians with reference to the arrangements of w'ork- 
houses, showing that they are fully alive to the importance 
of this matter. 

14. b or reasons which we have sufficiently indicated, 
w e are not prepared to recommend any material altera- 
tions in the law r by which children, in a position to do so, 
can be required to give assistance to their aged parents, 
if the latter become chargeable to the rates. Such assist- 
ance can only be legally enforced by an order of the. 
justices, who must be satisfied that the person against 
whom the order is made is of ability to pay; and we 
believe that their jurisdiction is in general fairly and 
judiciously exercised. At the same time we have recom- 
mended that, to avoid any appearance of unfairness, 
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justices who are also guardians should not deal with the 
same case in both capacities, and we have also suggested 
that provision might be made for an alternative reference 
of suchdcases to the county court judge.* 

15. We are convinced that the law of settlement may 
sometimes cause hardship if enforced in the case of the 
aged, and we recommend that legislation should be intro- 
duced enacting that they shall not, in general, be liable to 
removal. 

16. 'Flie question of preferential treatment to members 
of friendly societies who may be compelled to seek 
assistance from the rates has been much discussed before 
us, and considerable dissatisfaction was expressed that 
guaidians were not in strict law empowered to gave more 
liberal allowances in the comparatively rare cases in 
which such persons ha\e been obliged to seek assistance. 
But the Statute passed* in the last session of Parliament, 
the substance of which is quoted in paragraph 175, has 
given full discretion to boards of guardians in this 
matter, so that it has not been necessary for us lo make 
ayy recommendation on the subject. 

'17. We have recommended an extension of the powers 
of the Charity Commissioners for dealing with endowed 
“ dole ” charities, as we are convinced that these can be 
most usefully converted, to a much greater extent than is 
now practicable, to objects strictly confined to the same 
class of ^)oor people^ as those for whom the doles were 
originally given,* such as the provision of almshouses and 
pensions for the deserving poor in old age. In the case 
of the Metropolis we have recommended that some 
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portion of the funds in the hands of the Cit}' Parochial 
Foundation • should, under certain conditions, be made 
applicable to pensions in other parts of London/* We 
have also suggested means for making boards of 
guardians and their officers more generally acquainted 
with the facts as to local endowed charities within their 
districts. 

18. In our remarks upon the Poor Law we have fully 
discussed the lines of administration which, in our 
opinion, will best secure the careful and humane treat- 
ment of aged persons who are now destitute ; and we 
have strongly urged the value of the co-operation of pri- 
vate charity, especially if administered through organized 
societies, in securing independent precision for those 
whose condition is clearly due to exceptional misfortune. 
While we feel that charity Mhich is not endowed should be 
left to voluntary agencies, and shofild not be under State 
or municipal control, we recognize the gre.it importance 
of co-operation between charitable agencies and the Poor 
Law authorities, and we look forward with much favour 
to the more general establishment of such agencies- in 
towns and elsewhere. 

19. The evidence on Friendly Societies, the Post Office 
Savings Bank, and other like agencies, has shown remark- 
ably the great development oi habits of thrift and provi- 
dence among the working classes, and has satisfied us of 
the general ability of those vho are in regula* employ- 
ment to make direct or indirect provision for old age, as 
well as for sickness and other contingencies beyond the 
every-day needs of life. The various thrift organizations 
which have been developed during the past 60 years have, 
without doubt, contributed largely to the relative diminu- 
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tion of pauperism in proportion to population, which has 
been in progress during that period. 

2C?. We have indicated some points in connexion with 
the position of Friendly Societies which, although not 
.directly relating to the subject of our enquiry, have been 
shown to need attention. The mischief wrought by 
unsound and badly managed societies has been very 
forcibly brought to our notice ; and we have especially 
referred to the importance of sound management and 
actuarial solvency, as well as the serious effects upon 
financial stability of the present common practice of con- 
tinuous sick pay. This last matter is closely connected 
with the question of separate provision by Friendly 
Societies for old age, to which we again refer. 

21. There is undoubtedly a wide-spread dislike of the 
purchase of deferred annuities owing largely to a convic- 
tion that other forms of thrift are of more value ; such as 
expenditure on the advancement of children, or the 
application of savings to investments, or in business, so as 
to yield a permanent return without forfeiture or capital. 
Nevertheless, increasing facilities for direct provision 
against old age are being given by both the Friendly 
Societies and the Post Office, and in our opinion the 
growing development and importance of the juvenile 
branches of societies may be regarded as a principal 
means for bringing about a more general adoption of a 
self-supixwting systeiji of old-age benefits. We have, 
accordingly, made specific recommendations for alteration 
of the Friendly Societies Acts, having as their object 
(1) The provision of a separate old age fund, so that 
sick pay may cease at 65, and a regular pension be given 
after that age ; and (2) the removal of restrictions on the 
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age at which children may join the societies. We trust 
that these recommendations may have the double effect 
of securing a regular provision for the old age of frfendly 
society members, and at the same time averting the 
danger to the financial stability of the societies causey} 
by the present system of continuous sick pay in old 
age. 

22. We think that every effort should be made to sim- 
plify and make known the opportunities for savings as 
well as annuities which are offered by the Post Office, 
and we have noted with pleasure the special attention 
which is being given to the whole subject by the Depart- 
ment. Many persons prefer “ endowment policies ’’ for 
securing a lump sum at a given age to deferred annuities, 
and we have recommended that the Post Office, with the 
co-operation of Friendly Societies or other agencies, 
should give every facility for this kind of insurance; and 
for the accumulation of ordinary sa\ings with a similar 
object. While such insurance leaves the capital at the 
disposal of the insurer, when the given age is reached, it 
enables him, if lie desires, to convert it into the form* of 
an annuity for the remainder of life. 

23. We have carefully examined the various schemes 
for State assistance to the aged which have been sub- 
mitted to us, and hearing in mind the great labour and 
thought expended on ihem, and the high public spirit 
and deep sympathy with suffering which inspired t thei” 
authors, we regret that, in view of the financial and 
economic difficulties involved, we have been unable to 
recommend the adoption of # any of the schemes as yet 
suggested, whether for endowment or for assisted in- 
surance. 
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24. Having regard, however, to the widespread expect- 
ation, in and out of Parliament, that some provision other 
than^hat made by the Poor Law should be devised for 
the assistance in old age of those among the poor who 
have led respectable and industrious lives, $ve do not 
desire that our enquiry should preclude the future con- 
sideration of any plan which may hereafter be proposed, 
and be free from the objections which have prevented the 
adoption of the schemes submitted to us. In any case, 
we cannot but hope that the facts we have collected, the 
opinions we have elicited, and the searching examination 
we have made into those schemes, may be of material 
use.* 

25. In conclusion, we again point out that the number 
of aged poor who seek public relief, while still very large, 
has much lessened jn proportion in the last 36 years, 
although the rate of decrease has greatly diminished 
in the last decade. We are encouraged in our 
hopes for the future by the remarkable growth of thrift, 
as shown by the savings banks and insurances in friendly 
societies, which are largely increasing in popularity and 
importance. The self-reliance and strength of character 
of the working classes thus evinced will greatly aid in 
the solution of the problems of old age poverty, as well 
as of general pauperism. Continuing and successful 
efforts are being made by the people, both through 
Combined# action and* individual providence, to secure 
for tfiemselves and their families a position of comfort 

and independence in their old age, and our recommen- 

* 

* See Memoranda by Mr. Henley, Mr. Pell, Mr. Jtoundell, Mr. 
Loch and Mr. Stockall, pp. 302, 304, 306. 
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dations have been largely directed to the encouragement 
of this manly spirit. * 


(Signed) Lingen. 

Brassey. 

* Playfair. 

J. J. Henley. 
Albert Pell. 


A. C. Humphrkys-6wen. 
Charles S. Rouwdell* 
C. S. Loch. r 

Joseph Arch. 

J. J. Stock all. 


The signatures are subject to the Memoranda. 


Memorandum by Lord Lingen. 

I do not agree with those parts of this Report which 
may be thought to admit into the administration of the 
Poor Law any title to relief except destitution. . . . 

All those parts of the Report which point to the 
extension or relaxation of the relief which is made com- 
pulsory on the solvent part of the community by the 
Poor Law, appear to me to suggest the adoption of some 
agency outside and independent of the Poor Law, e. g. 
the organised action of private charity, or (still better) the 
systematic development of self-support. 

1 am opposed to all extension or relaxation of the Poor 
Law itself, beyond administrative details in furtherance of 
humanity anti kindness such as aie suggested in the 
Report. In these I cordially concur. 

As regards the systematic development of self-support, 
while I think increased facilities for it needfuj, 1 am not 
convinced that public pecuniary assistance is so;*and! 
do not see my way to the administration of it, especially 
in the shape of deferred annuities. At the samctime, I 
admit that ihe promotion of self-support in all its forms, 
among the forking classes, is of pressing importance in 
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regard to their old age, and is the safe and healthy* sub- 
stitute of many dangerous or impracticable proposals for 
relaxation of the Poor Law. 

• As regards particular paragraphs of the Report, I 
prefer to omit all the words following the word “case” in 
line 5 of paragraph 2 of the Summary. 

I do not agree with paragraph 33 of the Report.* In- 
dependence is worth self-denial ; and Miss Octavia Hill’s 
evidence ... is to the effect that self-denial, even of 
the poor, does not need to be sordid, and frequently is 
not so. 

I do not agree with the recommendation of an appeal 
in paragraph 151 of the Report (14 of Summary). 1 
would omit all the words after “capacities.” . . . 


Memorandum by Lc5rd Bk vssey, Mr. James Stuart, M.P., 
Mr. A. C. Humphreys-Owen, M.P., and Mr. 
Joseph Arch, M.P. 

We are of opinion that the recommendations of the 
Commission do not go far enough, nor so far as the 
evfdence before the Commission warrants. 

We consider that greater distinction should be drawn 
between industrious persons who in old age have fallen 

* The paragraph referred to is as follows : — 

“We ar^ agreed in the ^pinion, and we are confirmed in our view 
t>y thS evidence we Jjave received, that in Mr. Chamberlain's words, 
‘as regards the great bulk of the working classes, during their 
working lives they are fairly provident, fairly thrift y, fairly industrious, 
and fairly temperate.’ We do jiot suggest that, in exercising the 
thrift necessary for a provision in old age, working men should 
lead penurious lives, or deprive themselves of reasonable comforts.” 
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into misfortune, and the wastrels and worthless who seek 
relief, and that more consideration should be given to the 
widespread and commendable horror of the workhouse 
which*is entertained by the former class. ... „ 

. . , We observe that witnesses before us of the most 
varied social views are united in the strong belief that 
some system of old age pensions is both practicable and 
desirable. We consider that the strength of public 
opinion brought before us on this subject cannot and 
ought not to be 'ignored, and we recommend the imme- 
diate appointment of another body to complete the work 
upon which we have only partially entered. . . . 


Memorandum by Mr. J. J. Henley, C.B. 

1 have signed the Report, with which T generally con- 
cur. I object, however, to paragraph 24 of the Summary, 
because it may imph a futiue policy of State-aided 
pensions, which would tend to encourage expectations 
among the working classes to look for assistance in their 
old age from the funds of the Stale instead of trusting,, as 
they have done in the past, to their own unaided efforts. 

Memorandum by Mr. Albert Pell. 

1 am unable to concur with the recommendations and 
the Summary to the Report in one^or two respects. 

It is recommended in paragraph 91 o/ the Report and 
paragraph 2 of the Summary, that out-door relief should 
be given to those “ who are shown to have been of good 
character, thrifty according *to their opportunities, and 
generally independent in early life.” I disagree with 
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this recommendation, because it rests on the assumption 
that boarfls of guardians would, if they possessed the 
faculty, make a beneficial use of discrimination in the 
cjiaractty- of applicants for relief, while the histbry of 
early lives and characters in many, if not in most 
instances, would be beyond their reach. 

I disagree with it also as likely to introduce a claim by 
a class for one particular form of relief, demanding an 
enquiry into character which, while it would encourage 
deception on the pait of those seeking <his relief, could 
never be conclusively conducted, except on oath and by 
judicial procedure, which boards of guardians are wholly 
unfitted to employ. 

1 cannot give my assent to the views expressed in 
paragraph 24 of the Summary. Having fully considered 
the various schemes for old-age pensions brought under 
our notice Ity their advocates, and bearing in mind the 
opportunities aftouled for their modification, as well as 
for the submission of others, I do not think that the 
assertion of a “ wide-spread expectation ” furnishes suffi- 
cient grounds for recommending further inquiry by the 
Stale, with the object of constructing a new scheme to 
satisfy expectation on the vague desire “that something 
should he done/’ 

On the contrary I apprehend that such an attempt 
would be likely to disturb the progress of independent 
effort at present being generally made to meet the 
exigencies of old«age. 

I am desirous, too, to state my belief that the extent of 
destitution and want is exaggerated, irom the hasty and 
perfunctory manner in which we find boards of guardians 
frequently conduct their enquiry into particulars of cases. 
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and the disregard shown, in some important instances, by 
their chairman to the duties of the relieving officer in his 
entries, in the application and report books, as well Cs the 
habit bf treating the fund for relief of destitution as one 
that may be applied to charitable purposes. Thus the 
varying records of pauperism (some high, some low) arc 
attributable as much, probably more so, to administration 
as to the real necessities of the poor, and lead to a false 
conception of their actual condition. 

Memorandum by Mr. C. S. Roundell, M.P. 

I dissent from the policy indicated in paragraph 24 of 
the Summary. If it is objected that we have not obtained 
complete statistical information as to the aged poor, or 
taken full expert evidence as to the precise financial 
bearing of the pension schemes which havt been sub- 
mitted to us, and that, consequently, we are not in a 
position to pronounce an authoritative judgment upon 
them, I answer that for all practical purposes the official 
returns which have been laid before us do enable us to 
form an adequate conception of the grave problem which 
has been referred to us; and amply justify the conclusions 
at which we have arrived. . . . 

Some of the main points brought out by the evidence 
are : — 

1. The remarkable continuous decrease of pauperism : 
qualified only by the demoralizing and paupeiizing 
mischief of lax administration of the Poor Law ; 

2. The remarkable continuous increase of wages, and 
of the purchasing power of wuges; 

3. The remarkable continuous growth, among the 
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working classes, of thrift, of facilities for saving, of 
the desilt to save, and of a healthy and honourable 
spirit of self-help and self-dependence, 

Frorg these postulates it appears to result that* direct 
aid from the State towards the establishment of old-age 
pensions is unnecessary, and, if unnecessary, detrimental 
to the best interests of the classes concerned, and this 
objection to State intervention on historical, moral, and 
economic grounds, stands separate and apart from the 
grave financial objections to be urged on the ground of 
the enormous and incalculable* cost which any such 
scheme would ultimately involve. Whilst thus opposed 
to any reopening of the principle of intervention by the 
State, I desire to express my conviction that much may 
be done, in the way of the encouragement of thrift, by the 
Friendly or Provident Societies themselves, and by the 
action of ihe Legislature in strengthening their position, 

* and in giving all legitimate facilities, through these 
societies, and through the Post Office and other agencies, 
for the improvement and development of existing powers 
and methods. 

With regard to cases (which there must always be in 
every community, however well constituted) falling out- 
side those hereinbefore contemplated, I hold that, if our 
recommendations for careful inquiry and discriminating 
treatment are adopted, no respectable aged person need 
or ought, through misfortune alone, to be subjected to 
the necessity of ending*his or her life in the workhouse. 


x 
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Memorandum by Mr. C. S. Loch.,. 

1 agree with Lord Lingeries remarks in regard to the 
parts 6 f the Report that deal with the Poor Law. , . . 

Wherever it is possible, “ the second poor,” to use the 
old definition* mentioned by Sir Henry Longley, should, 
jn my'opinion, be assisted in preference from charitable 
sources, on some organised system, combining personal 
voluntary charity with charitable help.. This will become 
easier as the co-operation between poor law and charity 
recommended by the Commission is extended. 

1 agree with the remarks made by Mr. Roundell, Mr. 
Pell, and Mr. Henley, in regard to paragraph 24 of the 
Summary. 

Memorandum by Mr. J. J. Stockall. 

Having signed the Report, with which, on the whole, I 
cordially agree, I think it well to express my opinion that 
danger may arise to a portion of the class who now make 
provision in some measure for old age for themselves in 
the various friendly and other thrift societies, should they 
be induced to depend upon relief from the rates, 
or a pension from the State, as a part of their 
subsistence in old age, and to look for it as a right, 
rather than depend upon a provision made entirely 
by themselves. Such provision, as the evidence 
brought before us clearly proves, is increasingly 'being 
made by the labouring classes. I fear and believe it 
possible a worse evil may be created than any now sup- 
posed to be existing unde? the administration of the 
present Tool* Law, if rate or State aid should come to be 
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received^with complacency by any material proportion of 
those who now piovide for themselves. In my opinion, 
the granting of such aid would lead to entire dependence 
jupon frhe State of a great number of those who now, with- 
out the hope of such assistance, are nerved to make pro- 
vision for themselves, by which process self-respect is 
gained and character given to the nation. 

I entirely concur in all our recommendations which 
favour a different treatment to persons of good character, 
as distinguished from that apportioned to the wastrel and 
drunkard. While holding that the former class are 
entitled to such consideration as would make their lives 
as happy as possible, I am not prepared to endorse the 
view that these dcscning poor should be encouraged to 
look upon parochial or State provision with satisfaction, 
or as a desirable source of provision for their old age. 


Retor'i by the Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P., 
The Rtghi Hon. C. T. Ritchie, M.P., Sir H. 

• Maxweil, Bart., M.P., Mr. Hunter, M.P., and 
Mr. Chari.es Booth. 

Wc are of opinion that the recommendations in the 
preceding Report are inadequate, and do not go as far as 
the evidence before the Commission would warrant. 

. . . The \icw s of jhe advocates of the present system 
% and # of those officially engaged in its administration, have 
been laid before us with great fulness by a large number of 
able witnesses, while the dissatisfaction so largely felt and 
expressed in the country hifs been brought to our notice 
by selected representatives whose limited number gives no 
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adequate impression of the popular sentimci^l on the 
question. 

. . . We emphatically agree with the paragraph in the 
Report which says : — “ Making every allowance for tliQ 
qualifications which we have enumerated, we cannot but 
regard it as an unsatisfactory and deplorable fact that so 
large a proportion of the working classes are, in old age, 
in receipt of poor relief. ” 

We are also impressed with the fact . . . that there 
are in addition to the number of actual paupers, large 
numbers of persons who are always just removed from 
pauperism, and who endure great privations in order to 
keep off the rates, and we agree that they form a class 
quite as deserving of consideration as others who are 
actually humbered in the returns as paupers. 

We think it is evident that, where there has been a dimi- 
nution (in old-age pauperism), it is due in part to stricter 
administration, but chiefly to the increased prosperity of 
the working classes generally. We belic\e that the fiist 
of these influences has been carried, on the whole, as far 
as can be done without fear of a reaction ; and as regards 
the second, we are afraid that we cannot calculate upon 
such a tide of national prosperity in the future as marked 
a large portion of the decade of 1872 to 1882. 

■ • • ■ f - * • 

While w r e are fully alive to the evils cf indiscriminate 

parish relief, w r e are convinced that unless more respect 
is paid to the prevalent and well-founded sentiment in 
favour of some distinction between the aged who are 
brought to poverty by no fault of their own, and those w’ho^ 
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have became paupers through drunkenness, improvidence, 
andj misconduct, the agitation against the present admin- 
istration of the Poor Law may become irresistible, and 
lead tc? changes undesirable in the interests of economy 
•and morality. 

We fear, however, that a mere recommendation 
addressed, as is proposed in the Report, to every board of 
guardians in the kingdom, will be insufficient unless there 
is some force behind it in the shape of power to compel 
its adoption. 

Assuming, . . . that everything in reason were 
done to improve the position of the aged pauper, 
we must express our strong conviction, that evgn under 
the most favourable circumstances, Poor Law relief will 
be a most unsatisfactory method of dealing with the 
deserving poor in ;heir declining years. 

We admit the importance of many of the objections 
urged to the various (pension) schemes that have been 
laid before us, and we acknowledge the serious difficulties, 
both economical and social, which surround the question, 
but we are not convinced that they are insurmountable, 
nor that some at least might not disappear on fuller 
enquiry. , . . 

Memorandum by the Right Hon. C. T. Ritchie, M.P. 

• • * 

The most important recommendation made in the 
Majority Report is that adequate out-door relief should 
be given to aged destitute persons of good character and 
thrifty antecedents, who are not living under conditions 
9 of health or surrounding circumstances, which make it 
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evident that relief can only be properly afforded in the 
workhouse. With this recommendation I cordially a^ree y 
but I do not consider that any efficient means are sug- 
gested in the Report by which it will be made 'opera- 
tive. . . T fear the recommendation in question will in* 
many cases remain a dead letter, unless means are taken 
to secure that ill-considered and inadequate decisions 
may be reviewed, in Scotland, an appeal lies from Ihe 
parochial boards to the central authority, and the evidence 
before the Commission shows lliat it works without 
difficulty or friction. I am of opinion that this principle 
should he adopted in England in the case of the aged 
poor. . . 

MeM0R\I$DUM BY Mr. BoO'IH RELATING TO OrT-REUKE. 

I do not entirely agree with the \ iev s on this subject 
expressed either in the Report I have signed or in that 
which I have not signed. 

Unless as a temporary expedient, 1 hold any increase 
in the amount of relief given, whether as regards each 
case, or as regards die number of cases relieved, to be 
a greater evil than so-called “ inadequacy in either 
direction. . . 

... In towns it may be well 10 divide strictly the functions 
of poor relief and cliaril), and to restrict very closely the 
numbers on the permanent out-door list, and t*j relieve , 
“ adequately v those who are relieved at «all, under very 
close and constant supervision. In country places, on the 
other hand, a small weekly allowance to the indigent old 
(and especially women), given with a general knowledge 
of their position and careful kindness, answers very fairly 
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well. Ttys parish allowance forms a nucleus round which 
famjjy, friendly, and charitable contributions gather, and 
although the first enquiries ought to be searching, it is 
tisuall/ unnecessary, and may perhaps even be unwise for 
•the guardians to worry their pensioners by too close a 
supervision afterwards, especially with regard to their 
earnings. It is, in my opinion, a mistake to suppose that 
such casual earnings on the part of those of the old who 
are assisted from the rates are economically injurious to 
the community in any serious sense. The economic 
injury caused by out-relief lies deeper, being inherent in 
any form of assistance to the old, given only to those who 
have not saved, or whose savings arc exhausted. 

Rkport hy Mr. James Stuart, M.P. # 

. . . While agreeing with the positive recommendation, 
as far as it goes, contained in paragraph 2 (reinforced by 
paragraphs 3 and 4) of the Summary of the Majority 
Report, to the effect that out-door relief should be more 
generally granted, rather than in-door relief, to the 
deserving aged poor, I regard the recommendation as 
inadequate unless there be added some measure for 
securing its adoption by boards of guardians. In the 
Metropolis, moreover, a change in the law is necessary, 
if this recommendation is to have practical effect. . . . 

As to •classification inside of woikhonses, the Report 
should, in my ©pinion, go farther than it does. It should 
insist upon that classification. . . 

The separation of the deserving aged in-door poor 
might be effected to soifle extent by encouraging and 
enabling boards of guardians to establish a limited 
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number of homes on the almshouse principle, ^which, in 
the case of large towns, might be placed in the neighbour- 
ing country. . . 

• « 

Report of Mr. Henry Bkoadhurst, M.P. , 

I believe that the time has now come for great and 
fundamental changes in the provision for the aged 
poor ... A state of things in which two out of three 
of large sections of the labouring population are con- 
demned, after lives spent in hard and ill-paid toil in the 
service of the whole community, to linger out the rest of 
their days in pauperism demands, in my opinion, the 
immediate attention of Parliament. 

Nor can I anticipate that any mere development of 
existing Poor Law arrangements will meet the require- 
ments of* the case. . . . 

I am equally opposed to the view that the maintenance 
of the aged should be left to the private charity of the 
v/cl 1-to-do. . . 

I believe that the only adequate way of dealing w r ith 
the situation is frankly to recognize the maintenance t 6f 
the aged as a public charge to be borne by the whole 
community, . . . 

... 1 believe that a system, under which any person 
could, at the termination of his working life, obtain a pen- 
sion of even five shillings a week, would quickly lemove all 
the worst features of the present situation, and k*ecp yiost 
of the thrifty pool outside the contaminating circle of the 
Poor Law. Far from anticipating any demoralisation of 
character from such a system, 1 believe that it would 
indirectly bring about an improvement in the standard of 
life and personal character of the poorest class. . . 
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. . . ^object to the proposal that the necessary funds 
should be raised, either wholly or in part, by contributions 
collected from the people themselves. I am, therefore, 
opposed in principle to all contributory or insurance 
•schemes, such as those of the Rev. Canon Blackley and 
Mr. J. Chamberlain. It has, in my judgment, been 
conclusively proved, by witnesses of all shades of opinion, 
that any voluntary scheme of National insurance or con- 
tributory pensions would benefit only those who could 
afford to make the contributions, and would leave 
unaffected the great majority of the aged poor, whose 
wages have been insufficient, or whose work has been 
too irregular, to* allow them to save. The grants of any 
aid to such a scheme out of the taxes would amount, in 
my view, to a cruel hardship upon the very poor. The 
agricultural labourer, the unskilled worker in the towns, 
and the woman wage-earner — few of whom could ever 
obtain a pension under an insurance scheme — would be 
taxed on every cup of tea or pipe of tobacco, in order 
that pensions might be awarded to the comparatively 
comfortable class of well-paid mechanics and foremen 
who were in a position to make the contributions 
required. 

. For the State to enter into competition for the avail- 
able subscriptions of the wage-earners must necessarily in- 
crease the difficulty of all Friendly Societies, Trade Unions, 
, and. Industrial Insurance Companies, whose members 
and customers* within the United Kingdom probably 
number in the aggregate from eleven to twelve millions 
of persons. 

On the other hand, Mr! Charles Booth’s proposal for 
* the grailt of a pension from public funds without personal 
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contributions, may secure the hearty support bqj,h of the 
Trade Unions and the Friendly Societies. The provision 
of a minimum pension for all aged persons would, in my 
view, increase the business and facilitate the progiess of 
all these valuable forms of thrift. . . < 

The present practice of making children contribute 
to the support of their parents should be radically 
changed. . . To compel a labourer earning only eleven 
to fourteen shillings a week to contribute towards the 
support of his aged father, as is now often done, is not 
only deliberately to manufacture pauperism, but also to 
rob the worker, the mother of the family, and the young 
generation, of some of the food and clothing indispens- 
able to their efficiency. . . It exercises a harmful in- 
fluence ifpon the character and family affections of the 
poor, and yields in aid of the poor rate a quite insignifi- 
cant amount. . . 

. . . Whilst realising to the full all the objections to 
the lax grant of out-door relief to the able-bodied, and the 
still greater objections to the demoralising influence of 
private charity, I think that, pending the adoption of 
State pensions, full and adequate pensions from Poor 
Law funds -should be freely granted in the shape of out- 
door relief to the aged poor of good character. The 
present . . . discouragement of partial savings should be 
abolished and out-door relief freely* given to supplement, 
benefit societies, or other superannuation allowances of 
small amount . . . 
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Rights of the Poor. S. R. Bosanquct. 
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'List of Books, &c., Quoted. * 317 


Report of the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor. is. 
|Minutes of Evidence, Vol. II. 4s. 3^. Ditto, Vol. III. 
4s. 2 d\ Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

Report of the Royal Commission on Labour. Fifth and Final 
^ Report, Pt. I., 2 s. Minutes of Evidence taken before 
the Commission as a whole, 4 r. nd. The Agricultural 
Labourer, .Summary Report, is. 4 d. Eyre & Spottis- 
woodc. 

Social Evolution. 15 . Kidd. ioj. 

Social Wreckage. F. Peek. is. 

The State and Pensions in Old Age. J. A. Spender. Swan 
Sonnenschein. 2s. 6 d. 

Thoughts and Experiences of a Charity Organisation^. 
Hornsby Wright. 

The English Poor. T. Mackay. 7s. 6d. 

The English Poor Law System, Past and Present. .Dr. P. F. 

Aschrott. Knight & Co. ioj. 6d. 

The Original. Thomas Walker. 5^. and is. 

The Poor Law, the Friendly Societies u. T id Old Age Destitu- 
tion. Rev. T. Fowle. J. Parker & Co. 6rf. 
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Aged Poor, The, number of, see 
Old Age Pauperism 
Agricultural Labourer, The, 8, j 
118, 134, 159. 160, 275 7 | 

Allen, J. H., on the /unction of 
the Poor Law, 53 ; on indis- 
criminate charity, 232 
Almsgiving, see Charitable Re- 
lief 

Andrews, Col., repression of pau- 
perism, 67 

Aschrott, Dr. P., Poor Law relief, 
IS. 46, 47. 51. 88 


B, J. T., on out-door relief, 51, 

52 

I.akcr, (L Lloyd, on out- door 
relief, 13 

Balfour, A. J., M.P., on old age 
pensions, 176 

Bai hour, Levi L., on out-dooi 
lelief, 24 

Baltic^ G. T., M.P.,^m old 
age pensions, 114* 115, 257 

Basing, Lord, on the Poor Law 
in relation to thrift, 13 

Blackley, Rev. W. L., old ag<j 
pensions, 123, 127, 128, 189, 
190, 257, 268, 269, 287, 288 


BRINDLEY, 

Eland-Garland, T., Poor Law 
relief, 2, 4, II, 21, 24, 27, 34, 
99, 100 noie , 102, 105 

Bond, L., provision of meals, 
211 

Booth, Chailes, Poor Law admin- 
istration in the Model Unions, 
74, 75, 130 ; old age* pension?, 
in, 114, 1 16, 1 18, 121, 122, 
123, 131, 132, 137, 139, 141, 
142, 143. 145 . 14 ^. 147 , 148. 
269 

Bosanquet, C. B., Poor Law 
. lehcf, >59, 61 ; old age pension?, 

I 162 

j Bosanquel, S. R., charitable re- 
lief, 240, 241, 242 

Bourne, 11. Clarence, Foor Law 
relief, 58 ; old age pensions, 
181, 186 

Bousficld, W., on woikhouse ad- 
ministration, 39 ; provision of 
! meals, 2 19 
| Brabiook, E. \V., 163, 245 

Bradby, Rev. Dr., provision of 
meals, 210 

“Breaking up the home,” 43-4, 
68-69 

Brindley, J. M., out-door relief, 

67. 83 
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BR1NT0N. 

Brinton, J., old age pensions, 157, 
179, 192 

Broweli, . S. J., M.P., on out- 
relief, 47 

Bryce, Prof., on out-door relief, 
9 , 19 , 33 , 36 , 49 , 55 > 96 , 101 
note, 230 

Bury, Rev. Wm., on out -door 
relief, 6, 47 ; charity and the 
Poor Law, 49, 52 ; on alms- 
giving, 229 ; on old age pen- 
sions, 277, 279, 284 


Cai.verley, Mrs. II., old age 
pensions, 164, 174 

Chamberlain, J., M.P., Poor Law 
relief, 39,* 63, 64, 74 ; old age 
pensions, 112, 115, 116, 117, 
120, 121, 124, 125, 129, 131, 
I3S» 136 , 138. 14 °, ML 264 
265, 266 

Chance, W., J.P., Poor Law 
administration, 151 ; old age 
pensions, 1 53, 159, 167 note , 

17 *. 173 , 17 * 5 , 179 

Charitable relief, evils of in- 
discriminate, 227-8, 232-3 ; 
evils of doles or inadequate 
relief, 228-9 ; considerate 
relief, 229-232 ; responsibilities 
of, 233-4 ; duty of enquiry, 
234-6 ; thoughtless charity res- 
ponsible for acts of ciuelty to 
children and cripples, 236 ; en- 
couragement of imposture, 237- 
238 ; want of employment, 239, 


' DE MORGAN. 

242 ; man not answerable for 
results of, 240 ; number of im- 
postors exaggerated, 241 ; law- 
fulness of relief to the'undeserv- 
ing, 241 ; close enquiry degrad- 
ing, 241 

Charity and the Poor Law, 7, 21, 

47 - 53 . 

Children, obligations of . . . to- 
wards parents, 18-21, 81, 104, 
141-2, 247-8 

Classification of paupers, 37-9 

Codings, Jesse, M.P., on a strin- 
gent administration of the Poor 
Law, 65 ; old age pensions, 118, 
* 33 . 144 

Compton, Lord, M.P., Poor Law 
relief, 72, 78, 82 

Corbett, Thomas, provision of 
meals, 219 

Costini, I)r., on the duty of guar- 
dians, 50 
j Cripples, 236 

Crowder, A. 0 ., on out-door itnd 
in-door relief, 5, 20, 45, 46, 96, 
102, 105, 107 

Culley, G., on out- relief to mem- 
bers of friendly societies, 17 
note 


Daily Chronkrle, old age pen- 
sions, 126 

Davy, j. S., on Poor Law relief, 
« 244, 246, 247, 249, 251, 253 
De Morgan, Miss, provision of 
meaL, 204 note 
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^ I)ENDY. 

Dend|, Miss H. f charity, 234, 
237 

Denison* Edward, charity, 232 
Destitution, sole claim to Poor 
9 Law relief, 47-50, 53 , 2 49 
Doles, evils of, 228 9 ; see Charit- 
able Relief 

Drummond, C. J., on old age 
pensions, 277, 278, 279 


Earnings, see Wages 
Ede, Rev. W. Moore, Poor Law 
relief, 89, 97, 104 ; old age pen- 
sions, 1 1 7, 126 

Edwards, G., on Poor law relief, 

259 

Elcock, R., on old age pensions, 
269 

Ellis, Captain, out-door relief, 109 
Employment, want of, 238, 242 
Endowment of old age, see Old 
Age Pensions 

Enquiry, necessity for, 234 5 ; 

see Chaiitable Relief 
Escott, out-door and in-dooi relief, 
9, 33. 3<5, 5 f 'i 96 

Lveiett, R., M.l\, old age pen- 
sions, 134, 136, 139 
Eyton, # Rev. 4 L , on charity 236 


E ATKIN, T., on old age pensions, 
277, 278, 283, 286 * 

Fawcett, 1*10 f. II., Poor Law 
• relief, 7, 14, .20* 22, 39, 61 

L. 


GARDINER. 

note ; obligations of parents, 
212, 213; almsgiving, $27 
Fitch, J. G. , charity, 228, 238 
Fitzroy, Major, pensions/ 155 
Fleming, Baldwyn, Poor Law 
relief, 4, 9, 3L 3 2 > 35 ***** 
37, 38, 40, 44 ? 55 ? 59 
Forster, W. E., M.P., on out-door 
relief, 73, 108 

Fothergill, S.. on Toor Law re- 
lief, 245 ; on old age pensions, 
281 

Fowle, Rev. T., out-relief, 13, 27 ; 
old age pensions, ii6, 123, 153, 
170, 172, 187, 192 
Free Meals, see Provision of 
Meals, Soup-kitchans 
F riendly Societies, injured by out- 
door relief, 12, 13, 15, 16, 245 ; 
pref. ential treatment to mem- 
bers of, 16-S, 246 7, 259 ; old 
age pensions would strengthen, 
122-4, 146-7, 266 8 ; provision 
for old age by, 125 6, 158-160, 
166 7,267-8,279 280 ; attitude 
of . . . towards old age pen- 
sions, 126-7, 186—7, 268; old age 
pensions would injure, 186-7, 
190, 278 ; fail to reach the thrift- 
less, 1 28 

Fuller, S. D., 202, 203, 204, 258 
Fust, II. Jenner, jun., the work- 
house, 40 


Gardiner, Gen. Ljncdoch, old 
age pensions, 178 
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GARDINER. 

Gardiner, T. Gage, on Tool* Law 
relief, <262 

Gardner, II., penny dinners, 199, 
203 

Green, J. F., children’s dinners, 

211 

“Hard Casks,” 45-7, 51-3 
Hardy, 1 C 1 \, on old age pen- 
sions, 265, 266, 267, 268, 270, 
271 

Head, Sir K., on medical relief, 

87 

Hedley, R., on Poor Law leliif, 
245, 249, 254, 255 ; on old age 
pensions, 283 

Heivey, Rev* J. F. A., pool law 
relief, 5, 10, 90, 234 
Ilill, Miss Octavia, 208, 229, 
235, 23O, 243, 245, 248, 272, 
-73> 274, 275, 284 286 
Hobson, J. A., Poor Law adinmis- 
tiation, 60, 101 

Hodge, Mr., provision of meals, 
196, 204 note 

llollond, J. R., Tool Law relief, 

29, 57, 59, 92 ; <> 1J a s*-' rw>- 

sions, 165 

Holloway, G., old age pensions, 
167 

Holmes, T V., penny dinners, 
219 

Hoyle, W., Poor J .aw relief, 7S 
Hughes, J., MI’., on outdoor 
lelicf, 84 

Hunter, \\. A., M.P., on out- 
door relief, 71 75, 79, 80, 81 



INDOOR RELIEF. 

Ilyndman, II. M., on thrift/ 1 19 ; 
on the provision of meals, 195 


Individual charity, 209-10 
Indoor relief, chould be the rule, 
1 ; is increased by outdoor relief, 
2 ; a policy of ..tends to raise 
wages, 8 1 1, 32, 244, 261-2 ; en- 
courages thrift and providence, 
12-13, 245 ; encourages help of 
friends and relatives, 19-21 ; 
a system of... universally bene- 
ficial, 32 3; 1 educes pauperism, 
33 : is not harsh, 34-5, 250-3 ; 
is not increased by restiiction of 
oul-iclicf,34.252: is chcapei than 
out-door 1 ehef, 54-6, 254 ; entrdls 
fewer relieving officers, 56, star- 
vation cases less likely to occur 
under a system of, 57- 8, 249 ; 
increases staivation and suffer- 
ing, 64, 67; does nut extinguish 
poveDy, 66 -7 ; bleaks up the 
home, 68 70, 73 ; is unjust and 
cruel, 68- 70, 94, 258; inci cases 
pauperism, 71-3 ; discourages 
thiilt and providence, 76 7,259, 
260; advocacy of an indoor policy 
a confession of weakness, 77- 8 ; 
entails mine relieving officers, 
79, So; greater cost of, 79, 80 ; 
a policy of... checks the charity 
1 of friends and 1 datives, 81. 
See Hard Cases, Medical 
Relief, Widows, Workhouse 
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JACKSON. 

ON, Cyril, provision of 
meals, 217 

Johnsofi, Dr., on charitable relief, 
• 241 

Jones, J., on Poor Law relief, 6, 
92, 103 

Jones, J. C., in-door relief in case 
of widows, no 


Kay, Dr., on medical relief, 88 
Kidd, B., 154 
Kilto, Rev. J., 224 
Knollys, W. E., on Poor Law 
relief, 244, 247, 24S, 253, 254 ; 
on old age pensions, 283 


Ixon, Mrs., on the assistance of 
school children, 207, 210, 215, 
216 

l!ife, expectations of, 1 70-1 72 
Little, Wm. on agricultural 
labourers, 239 note 
Loch, C. S., 011 Poor Law relief, 
24, 20 note, 29, 33, 35 vote, 38, 
57, 60, 98, 154 old age 
pensions, 105, 149, 151, 152, 

, '5£> 15*1 I 7°> 172. *75- '77. 
178, 191, 193/ provision of 
meals, 209, 210, 216, 225 
Longiey, lly., out-door relief m 
the metropolis, 28, 42, 44, 88,' 
98, 101, 103, 106, 107 
Low, Seth, on charitable relief, 
235 


MITCH TSON. 

Lowndes, C. Layton, on out* 
door relief, 102 

Ludlow, J. M. , on the condition 
of the working classes, 154 
note 

Luton Board of Guardians, The, 
petition of... on superannuation, 
132 

Lyttelton, Lord, on out-door 

relief, 15 

McDorr.ALJ,, A., jun., on Poor 
Law relief, 251 * 

Mackay, T., on Poor Law relief, 

3 , JO. 30, 35 - 36, 55 . SO , 57 . 
59. 60, 91, 97; 246 ; old aRC 

pensions, 150, 158, 159, 160, 

161. 163, 165, 168, 172, 173, 

174, 176, 177, 183. 184, 191, 

27S, 2S7 

Malthus, Rev. T. R., on popula- 
tion, 206, 228 

Manning, Caulinal, on out-door 
relief, 69, 71 

Married couples, aged... in the 
woikhousc, 38 

Marshall, Prof. A., Poor Law 
relief, 62, 65, 68, 73, 74, 77, 
83, 86, 261 ; old age pensions, 

157, 273 

Medical lelief, see Out-door Medi- 
cal Relief 

Mill, J.*., 4 S, 223 

Miller, S., 011 out-door relief, 26 

Miulnson, R. S., Poor Law 
lelief, 64, 74, 76, 78 
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MODEL UNIONS. 

Model unions, the, 73-5, 129, 
! 3 ° 

Montague, F. C\, 232 

Morley, J., M.P., on the Poor 
Law, 68 

Moulton, J. Fletcher, old age 
pensions, 182, 184, 185, 188 

Mundella, A. J., M.P., 200 

Neglect of paients by children 
19-21, 8l, 104, 247 8 

Newton, A. W, thiift, 77 

NicholK, Sir (leoige, Pool Law 
relief, 42 

Old age, other provision than 
that of the P001 Law leqimvd 
for, 1 14 ; provision against not 
possible f<*r the poor, 117-118, 
264 ; undesnable foi the poor to 
attempt provision for, 119, 265 ; 
no e\istmg means of providing 
for, 125 6; old age paupeiism 
laigely due to maladministration 
of the Poor Law, 150 1 ; 
deci ease of old age pauperism 
150-2 ; exaggerated estimate of 
amount of pauperism due solely 
to, ISS-6 

Old age pension^, la*ge amount of 
old age pauperism necessitates, 
1 1 1-6; danger of reaction un- 
less granted, 1 16 ; impossible for 
the poor to provide, 117-8, 264 ; 
undesiiability of their piovid- 


OL1) AGE PENSIONS. 

ing, 1 19, 265; would enciurage 
thrift, and strengthen friendly 
societies, 120 4, 266-7 ;• oppos!- 
t on of friendly societies noj 
justified, 125-8, 267-9 S evi- 
dence of model unions not 
conclusive against, 128-30 ; 
would lessen the difficulties of 
Poor Law administration, 13 1 ; 
would not affect wages adversely, 
132 ; payment of lates entitles 
to, 133 -4; past labour entitles 
lo, 134-6 ; objection met, 137 ; 
involve no new principle, 138 9; 
anomalies involved form no 
valid objection to, 139-40; 
cost of . . . would be borne by 
all, 141 ; undesirability of 
paients depending on their 
children, 141-2, 269; argument 
foi . . . founded on the number 
of paupers, fallacious, 149, 150; 
no pension scheme required, 
150-6, 168 9, 271-2 ; would in- 
juie the working classes, 157, 
273 ; provision for old age no 
longei impossible for the woih- 
tng classes, 158-160, 166-7, 

274-7 ; advocacy of . . . a 
counsel of despair, «'6 i- 2^ 279 ; 
will tend to pi event a rise 
in wages, and to perpetuate 
the dependence of the, poor, 
162-5, 175-6; will discourage 
thrift, 165, 278-9 ; slow 

progress made by friendly 
socicftes in jKovkling . . . due 1 
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OjyjflAGE TENSIONS. | 

to ^lax administration of the ' 
Poor Law, 166-7 ; danger of j 
•reaction to lax administration, ^ 
9 no ground for granting, 170; 
objection to the sixty-five age 
limit, 171-2 ; involve a new 
and dangeious principle, 1 72 -3, 
280; will unjustly tax the indus- j 
triousand thrifty, 177 ; payment 
of lates, no title to, 177-8 ; an- 
other name for out-door re- 
lief, 178-9, 281 ; undesirable, 
180, 282 

Old age pensions, involving pre- 
vious contributions, would fail to 
reach the lowest classes, 18 1, 282 
-3; would discourage thrift. 183 ; 
old age annuities, not a popular 
form of thrift, 183-4; not the 
wisest form of thrift, 185, 283-4; 
would prove a souic'e of injus- 
yce, 186, 284 ; would injuii- | 
ously affect friendly societies, 1 
186-7,285; attitude of friendly 
societies towards, 186-7 

6 r ;//7rr.w/,necessityfor, 143-4, 

269 ; would not pauperize, j 
144-5 *» would promote thrift, 
MS i/vouM encourage •benefit 
societies, 146-7 ; .would be well 
bestowed, 147, 271 ; would raise 
the standard of life, 148, 271 ; 
would involve waste of money v - 
188 ; would discourage thrift, 
189-192, 285-6; would deterio- 
rate character* 1 192 ; would j 


OITT-DOOR RELIEF. 

prove unjust, 192, 287 ; would 
pauperize, 193, 288 . 

Out-door relief, should be the ex- 
ception, 1 ; causes pauperism, 
2 -3* 5> 7> 87-8 ; increases 

suffering, 4-6; demoralises the 
poor, 5 -6, 24, 30-1 ; brings in- 
dependent poor on to the parish, 
6, 7, 243 ; is destructive of thrift, 
anti injurious to friendly societies, 
5, 1 2-15, 245 ; is easy to give, 6 ; 
increases the rates, 7, 54-6, 254 ; 
affect swages adversely, 7- 12, 92, 
100, 244 ; proper discrimination 
in granting not possible, 14— 1 5, 
24 7; injurious effects of supple- 
menting the payments of friendly 
societies by, 15-18, 246-7 ; en- 
courages neglect by relatives, 
18-21, 247-8; is destructive of 
charity, 21 ; is liable to j idefinite 
extension, 21-4; is cruel in its 
uncertainty, 28-9, 57-8 ; in- 
ad ecpiacy, and consequent evils 
of, 30- 1 , 248-9; beneficial effects 
of restriction, 3 1- -3, 250 ; re- 
striction of ... does not act 
harshly, 34, 250-3 ; restriction 
of ...does not increase in-door 
relief, 34- 5, 252 ; danger of 
reaction towards, 35 ; generally 
condemned, 36-7 ; payment 
of rates no title to, 58-9, 254 ; 
causes discontent, 60 ; restric- 
tion of... unjustifiable, 62-3 ; 
danger of reaction towards, 63- 
64, 256-7 ; further restriction 
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OUT-DOOR RELIEF. 

would Increase suffering and 
starvation, 64 ; proper dis- 
crimination attainable, 65, 
257-8; a restriction of... does not 
remove poverty, 66-7 ; injustice 
and cruelty of an in-door policy, 
68-70, 256, 258 ; pauperism 
increased by an indoor policy, 
70- 3 ; general application of an 
in-door policy impossible, 73- 5, 
129-130; pauperism really un- 
affected by administration, 75 ; 
thrift discouiagcd by a policy ol 
indoor relief, 76, 259, 260 ; a 
means of elevating the poorer 
classes, 77-8 ; does not ne- 
cessarily 'reduce wages, 79 ; 
cheaper than in - door relief, 
79" 80; in-door relief checks 
charity of relatives, 81 ; im- 
possible to relegate all de- 
serving cases to charity, 81 -2; 
past payment of rates a title to, 
82-3; duty of guaidians to 
grant, 83. See Hard Cases, 
Breaking up the Home, Out- 
door Medical Relief, Partial 
Disablement, Widows, Wo r k- 
house 

Out -door medical relief, prefer- 
ential treatment to members 
of benefit societies by, 16-8, 
246-7, 250, 260 ; tends to 
permanent paupensm, 87-9 ; ' 
destructive of thrift and pro- 
vidence, 89-91 ; disadvan- 
tage of, 91-2 ; arguments of. 


POOR LAVt- k 

humanity and policy in favour 
of, 94. See Partially Disabled, 
The * ‘ 

Owen, Sir II., 19, 20, 43, 244, 
249, 250, 252, 253, 254, 260, 
263, 272, 281 


Paine, Dr. II. J., on Poor Law 
relief, 258, 259 
Parents, see Children. 

Partially disabled, The, out- 
rehef to ... affects wages ad- 
versely, 92, 261 2 ; out-relief 
should be granted to, 94 
Pauperism, increased by out-door 
relief and dependent on admin- 
istration of the Poor Law, 2, 3, 

7, 21-4, 31-3, 243, 250, un- * 
affected b> administration of the 
P001 Law, 67, 75 ; increased by 
an in-door policy, 70-1 ; de- 
crease of, 150, 152 4, 271 $ 
Pearson, Rev. J., on out-door 
lebef, 109 

Peek, F., inadequate relief no 
charity, 229 

Pell, Albeit, on Poor Law relief, 

9, 21, 35 uoti, 50, 53 
Pennington, Mrs., \>n ?Jj.e pro- 
vision of mpals, 199, 200, 205 
Penny dinners, see I Vo vision of 
Meals, Soup-kitchens « 
jPoor Law, The, and charity, 7, 
2i, 47, 50 “3, 81-2; principles 
of ..similar for all time, 9, 6 1, 
255 ; "principle of, 24, 42 ; dis- 
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POORXAW, INSPECTORS. 

satfffaction with, 6o> 62, 255 ; 
change in*the conditions of ad- 

t minis^ation of, 84-6 

Poor Law inspectors, testimony of, 

# 3 , 37 

Pretyman, J. R., Poor Law 
relief, 1 1, 58 

Provision of meals, The, advocated 
on grounds of humanity and 
economy, 194 5, 199-200 ; 

necessary corollary to compul- 
sory education, 196 ; educa- 
tional advantages of, 196-9 ; 
rights and duties of the com- 
munity, 200 I ; does not 
lead to in ci ease of drunkenness, 

201 ; abuses of the* system, 

202 4 ; individual treatment of 
cases impossible. 204 ; does not 
affect the number of improvi- 
dent inaninges, 205 

— y— practically a lemoval ot the 
natural obligations of parents 
in regard to, 206-9 ; necessity 
of heating the family as a 
whole, 206 7 ; individual treat- 
ment of each ease required, 
209-11 j incieases the number 
of improvident marriages, 

• 2 1 1 -3 ; food and education, 213; 
difficulties of selecting the chil- 
dren, 214 ; tends to lower 
wages, 215 ; injuiious to the , 
moial characters of the children, 
216 ; an ineffectual and injut i- 

* ous foim of help, 216-$ ; un-t» 


SlIRRWELL. 

desirable unless self-supporting, 
218-20 


Radley, C. J., on old age pen- 
sions, 159, 160, 162, 171, 180, 
181, 188, 190 

Rates, The, effect of out-door 
relief upon, 7, 54-6, 79, 80, 243 ; 
payment of... a title to relief, 
58-9, 82, 254 

Reaction in favour of lax ad- 
ministiation of the Poor Law, 
35,63-4,256-7 

Realm, The, on outdoor relief, 63, 
70 ; on old age pensions, 1 13 
Relations, help of, se£ Children 
Relieving officeis, number of, 
requiied, 56, 79-80 
Rhode 1 , Dr. J. Milsom, on out- 
door relief, 88, 89, 91 92, 107 
Robertson, K. S., on the provi- 
sion of meals, 196 
Rose, Rev. J., 011 the provision 
of meals, 197 

Russell, Dr. J. P., medical relief, 
94 

Scanlon, Til, on old age pen- 
sions, 183 

Schoolchildren, the assistance 
of, see Fiovision of Meals 
Sewell, ^Iiss, on effectual work 
amongst the poor, 230 
Shcrwell, A., on the Poor Law, 
8S 
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SIMCOX. 

Simcox, Miss, on the provision of 
meals, 292 

Soup-kitchens, advocacy of, 221 ; 
discourage thrift and independ- 
ence, 221-2 ; free gifts of food 
injurious, 223 ; wholesale 
charity injurious, 224 ; encour- 
age vagrancy and concent lation 
in large towns, 224 5 ; tend to 
raise rents and lower wages, 

225 ; should be self-supporting, 

226 

Spencer, Eail, on out-door relief, 
6, 23 

Spender, J. A., on l‘ooi Law 
lelief, 3, 3°> 37 5 on old age 
pensions, 113, 115, 119, 120, 
122, 125, 127, 129, 133, 142, 
144, 145, 148 

Starvation, cases of, 57-8, 64, 249 

Staie-aided pensions, see Old Age 
Pensions 

Stead, T. Ballan, on Poor Law 
relief, 260 ; on old age pen- 
sions, 275, 280, 285 

Steele, Win., on Poor Law lelief, 
260 

Stephens, Rev. J., on the Poor 
Laws, 52 

Strutt, F., on out-door id id, 103 

Stuart, Prof., on the provision of 
meals 199 

Taror, Miss, on penny dinners, 
194, I9S, *97, 200, 201, 204, 
208 215, 218 


WALKER. ^ 

Tacon, Rev. R. J., on outdoor 
relief, 7 ' 

Tait, Mrs., on penny dinners, 
197 t 

Tebbutt, C. E., on charity, 234 
Thrift, 5, 12-8, 76-8, 89-91, 
105, 245, 259, 260 ; see Friendly 
Societies, Old Age Pensions 
Til lard, Miss, on charity, 231 
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